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| f-century there 
| have appeared ſo many eſſays and 
inquiries concerning human na- 
1 ture, as. may poſſibly perſuade 
| e reader, that the nature of man 
is changed from what it was a hundre years 
| ago, or that, until of late, it never Was right - 
. ; i | ; 1 | | 
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ly underſtood. By theſe modern writers, the 
i : mind is diſſected into it's minuteſt powers and 
1 fculties, to clear their way to truths long a- 
|” go diſcovered ; and that without the aid of 
. ſome new terms, ſuch as the moral ſenſe, im- 
| preſſion, fentiment, feeling,” and be hight with 
in. 
[ | A Man may have very good eyes, by 
* which he can ſee objects at as great a diſtance, 
and diſtinguiſh colours as exactly, as the great- 
eſt adept in optics; and, by his ſenſe of 
hearing, he may be as good a judge of mu- 
fic and harmony, as he that underſtands the 
conſtruction of the ear to the greateſt per- 
fection. Thus, a man that doth not know 
[ ſo much as the names of the powers and 
1 faculties cf his own mind, and never heard 
IN of tlie diſtinction betwixt the underſtanding 
and the will, is ſtill capable to know truth 
from Falſity, and right from wrong. What- 
ever uſe, therefore, modern philoſophers may 
make of the anatomy of the mind, their ſu- 
periority of knowledge in that particular, gives 
them no right*to deſpiſe, thoſe that cannot un- 
| derſtand their ned Mü terms of art. 
| Even ruſtie ſouls, whom Gentlemen of edu- 
cation judge to want a turn of mind for the 
moral ſcience, may be as judicious, more moral, 
more honeſt, and more uſeful members of ſo-- 
cCaiety, than men full of learning, who unload 
55 their own heads of uſeleſs and hurtful no- 
tions 
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ill name; for, fo ſu 
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tions, to fill the empty heads of others, to 


very” little, or to bad purpoſes.  _ 
Wxxx it only to correct a few inſignifi- 


cant or miſapplied words, it would be idle to 


beſtow pen and ink upon a ſubject ſo trifling; 


but, when theſe words gain a currency in un- 


dermining reaſon, and conſequently morality 
and religion, I hope the reader will excuſe me 


to beſtow a few pages, to clear the truth from 


the artificial miſt of cant and jargon. No 
man (fo far as I know) hath made a bolder 


attempt to - darken truth with words without 


knowledge, than a late nameleſs author, in a 


book mitted, Effays an the Principles'of Mo- 


rality and natural Religion, in two parts, E- 
dinburgl, printed by R. be for A. Kin- 
caid and A. Donaldſon, Mcc lr *. To this 
author I ſhall have frequent n to make 
my moſt reſpectful animadverſions. To tran- 


ſocribe the whole title page at every turn (and 


I can ſcarce mention it in a ſhorter way) would 
be diſagreeable to me and to the judicious 


reader: and, as the author hath not taken a 


name to himſelf, T-think I am at liberty to 
on him, provided it is not an 
ch hames even dogs have 
ſuffered death. I might call him he Pbilgſo- 

pber, as he doth a be author; but that is 
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. This hook hath 5 not | been before advenſed in the uſua] :-M 
manner. ; 
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ef rwe bh . fy 
is among barriſters. The firſt and nobleſt 


appellation given to great and learned men, 


was Sophos, the Wiſe; this I give unto him, 
but with the deduction of the letter s; for it 
hath been obſerved, that the frequent uſe of 


that conſonant occaſions a diſagreeable hiſſing 
in the Eng 


if he doth not like, or (to ſp 


he may chuſe another for himſelf. 
Becavse I am obliged to have freq vent 


| recourſe to ſome logical terms in the Gavel 
of this my ESTIMATE, it is proper to lay be- 


fore my reader, what I underſtand. by ſome 
of the moſt material of them: The firſt and 
moſt common and capital diſtinction of the 
faculties of the human ſoul, is the _ 


landing, and the will. The acuderflanding 


intellect hath things as true, and the will bath 
things as they are good for their reſpective ob- 
jects. The intellect or underſtanding (af 
which chiefly in this place) is exerted in three 
operations; the firſt of which is called @p- 
prebenſion, perception, or idea. Theſe are terms 
which philoſophers, antient and modern, 


have uſed to expreſs a ſimple repreſentation of 
any object, of which we neither affirm or de- 


Py any thing, as man, circle; all abſtract. 


terms, by 


4% language; and I do not like ta 
hiſs or be hiſſed. For the ſake both of ſhort. 
neſs and ſound, let Sono be his name; which, 
in his own 

philoſophical train) if he is not affected with 
a feeling of approbation of the deſignation, | 


fn, lus wh AY wm _ A 24. 


as vr} 
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erm" as manneſs, retuntlity;. whiteneſs; and 


all verbs, without perſon, number, or time, 


as ſpeak, write, Sc. The ſecond operation 
of the intellect is called judgment, judicium, 
and that elegantly” enough. By this, propo- 
tions or enunciations are formed, by adding 
two of theſe perceptions or ſimple ideas to- 
gether; if they agree, as man, and animal, we 


judge and affirm that man is an animal; if 


they diſagree, as nan and tree, we judge and 
pronounce that man is not a tree. The third 
operation of the under franding is called diſcur- 
fus or diſcourſe ; and by ſome, ' reaſoning or 
ratiacination. By this we gather, or collect, or 


infer one thing from another, and is the ſame 
with implication : for inſtance, we ſay, the 


ſun ſhines, therefore it is day; for, from our 
certain knowledge of the ſun's ſhining, we 
neceſſarily Sather g or infer this en truth, 
#85: %,T?Q! r 
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bution of the whole into all its parts. Be- 
ſides theſe three operations, I can conceive 


no other act or power in the tele. It hath 
had the' a approbation of ages, from Ariftorle . 


down to the great Philoſopher M. BarYLe ; 
and, in ſeven eſſays or trials, 1 defy SornO 
to find one fingle flaw in it, or to find in the 
human underſtanding a place for ſentiment, 
feeling, and the light-within, diſtinct from 


all, or "ny of the forementioned , * 


bor 
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6 RAT IONAT and © | 
for theſe are the literal and logical acts of 
the mind, as they have for their ti e 5 


C4 Fre. 3 $4.85. # 
N OTWITHSTANDING, 10 can walk: conceive 


| that theſe acts or operations may admit of va- 


rious denominations, either proper or figu- 
rative: thus conceptions are ſaid to be clear 
and diſtinct, obſcure or confuſed, lively or lan- 
guid, and an argument may be ſaid to be cih 
or wide, weak or ſtrong. But all theſe fi- 
gurative and appellative expreſſions do in no 


ways annul the conception and argument; 


for ratiocination is ſtill ratiocination, were it 
ever ſo ſtrong ; and a conception 1s ſtill a con- 
tion, whether clear or obſcure ; an: Aa 
man is ſtill a man, whether learned or 1gno- 
rant. Theſe adjuncts or epithets rather ſup- 
poſe and eſtabliſh, than he: N the ung 
to which they are aſcribed. 
Ont would be apt to ink” that Sono 


means the ſame thing by his feelings, were 
his meaning as eaſily found out as his words 
are to be ſeen. For he ſays, * The terms 


te beauty and ughneſs, in their original ſigni- 


t fication, are confined to objects of ſight; 


« and indeed ſuch objects, being more highly 
« agreeable or diſagreeable than athers, de- 
ſerve well to be diſtinguiſhed by a proper 
« name. But though this is the proper mean- 
te ing of the um OY and "gin, a7 as 
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«i happens with words which: convey a more 


« lively idea than ordinary, the terms are ap- 


« plied, in a figurative ſenſe, to almoſt eve 

ce thing that carries a high reliſh or diſguſt; 
cc hi not the object of fight, where theſe 
« feelings have not a proper name of their 
« own : thus we talk of a beautiful theorem, 
< a beautiful thought, and a beautiful action; 


and this way of ſpeaking hath, by common 


cc uſe, become fo familiar, that it is ſearce 


4 reckoned a figurative expreſſion.” _ 


War theſe feelings are which want a 


proper name of their own, and to which the 


mezaphorical term beautiful is applied, I muſt 
leave to the reader to find out; for in that 
caſe, the adjective beautiful muſt ſtand with- 


out a ſubſtantive, and conſequently ftand for 


nothing: if a thought is a feeling, and if this 
thought wants a proper name of its own, it 
is a piece of unintelligible rhetoric to beſtow 


an improper name upon it: if this way of 


ſpeaking is become ſo familiar, that it is ſcarce _ 
reckoned figurative, it is high time to put a 


ſtop to it, that ſound may not paſs for ſenſe. 
HE that cannot define or explain his terms, 


_ eſpecially the cardinal ters of a treatiſe, ſuch 


as SoPHo's feelings, hath no right to uſe them. 
This, SoPHo doth not pretend; for he adds 


* « Human actions are diſtinguiſhed 1 in our 


« feelings 
Pag. 49. 
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for theſe are the literal and logical acts of 
the mind, as they have for their objects e 


865 ITUE. fr”. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING, "M can welt conceive 


| that theſe acts or operations may admit of va- 


rious denominations, either proper or figu- 


rative: thus conceptions are ſaid to be clear 


and diſtinct, obſcure or confuſed, lively or lan- 


guid, and an argument may be ſaid to be cloſs 


or wide, weak or ſtrong. But all theſe fi- 


gurative and appellative expreſſions do in no 


ways annul the conception and argument; 


for ratiocination is ſtill ratiocination, were 1t 


ever ſo ſtrong ; and a conception is ſtill a con- 
ception, whether clear or obſcure; and a 
man is ſtill a man, whether learned or igno- 
rant. Theſe adjuncts or epithets: rather ſup- 
poſe and eſtabliſh, than take away the things 
to which they are aſcribed. 


ONE would be apt to Four that Some, 


means the ſame thing by his Feelings, were 
his meaning as eaſily found out as his words 
are to be ſeen. For he ſays, ** «© The terms 
te beauty and wuglineſs, in their original ſigni- 
ce fication, are confined to objects of ſight; 
ee and indeed ſuch objects, being more highly 
« agreeable or diſagreeable than athers, de- 
« ſerve well to be diſtinguiſhed by a proper 


© name. But though this is the proper mean- 


te ing of the terms heauty and vglineſs, I as 


80 it 
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« it happens with words which convey a more 
lively idea than ordinary, the terms are ap- 


« plied, in a figurative ſenſe, to almoſt every 


thing that carries a high reliſh or diſguſt, 


e though not the object of fight, where theſe 


feelings have not a proper name of their 


« own : thus we talk of a beautiful theorem, 
<« a beautiful thought, and a beautiful action; 
ce and this way of ſpeaking hath, by common 
« uſe, become ſo familiar, that it is ſearce 
<« reckoned a figurative expreſſion.” 
Wu theſe feelings are which want a 
proper name of their own, and to which the 


mezaphorical term beautiful is applied, I muſt 


leave to the reader to find out; for in that 


caſe, the adjective beautiful muſt ſtand with- 


out a ſubſtantive, and conſequently ſtand for 
nothing: if a thought is a feeling, and if this 
thought wants a proper name of its own, it 
is a piece of unintelligible rhetoric to beſtow 
an improper name upon it: if this way of 
ſpeaking is become fo familiar, that it is ſcarce 


reckoned figurative, it is high time to put a 


ſtop to it, that ſound may not paſs for ſenſe. 
HE that cannot define or explain his terms, 
eſpecially the cardinal teres of a treatiſe, ſuch 


as Sopho's feelings, hath no right to uſe them. 
This, Sopho doth not pretend; for he adds 
* « Human actions are diſtinguiſned in our 


feelings 
Pag. 49. 
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5 « feelings, as fit, right, and meet to be done, 
By te or as unfit, unmeet, and wrong to be done. 
© Theſe are ſimple feelings, capable of no 
te definition, and which otherways cannot be 
tc explained than by making uſe of the words 
* which are appropriated to them.” Won 
derful acuteneſs ! his feelings want a proper 
name of their own ; they are uncapable of. 
definition and explication, and ſtill they are 
to be explained by words appropriated to them. 
| « It is, continues he, a modification of beauty 
; e and deformity in human actions, and known 
| e by the name of moral beauty and moral de- 
te formity. In it conſiſts the morality and im- 
% morality of human actions; and the power 
te and faculty, by which we perceive this dif- 
« ference among actions, paſſes under the 
name of the moral ſenſe.” N18 
THAT beauty and deformity, when appli- 
ed to human actions, are figurative expreſſi- 
ons, is admitted by SorHo. This peculiar 
feeling is a modification of that beauty, (his 
words are, thy peculiar feeling or modificati- 
on) and in this modification confiſts the mo 
rality or immorality of human actions; there- 
fore, from firſt to laſt, the eſſence of mora- 
lity is figurative and metaphorical; for ſuch 
philoſophical jargon, none of the old and well 
known terms can ſerve, nor any of the ope- 
rations and powers of the intellect, nor any of 
the affections of the mind, known above half 
| 2 | 
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's g a century ago, ean do: and therefore a new | 

"> faculty called the moral: verse I introduced | in- | 
0 to the moral ſcience. Þ 
8 Or this moral ſenſe, David Home Eſq; gives [ 
8 this advantageous account, 5 That faculty Et 
y e by which we diſcern truth and falſhood, | 

i te and that by which we perceive vice and vir- — 

f ö tue, had been confounded: with each other, | 
'E * and all morality was ſuppoſed to be built nnn 
. eternal and immutable: relations, which to | 

Y Nl < every intelligent mind were equally invari- I 
n « able, as any propoſition concerning quanti- y : 

* « ty and number; but a late Philoſopher a 

© Wl Hutchiſon) hath taught us, by the moſt - 

I e convincing arguments, that morality is no- 5 
f- 77 thing 1 in the abſtract nature of things, but = 
e <« jg intirely relative to the ſentiment or men- 4 

5 © tal taſte of each particular being, in the 

* « ſame manner as the diſtinctions of ſweet U 
* e and bitter, hot or cold, ariſe from the par- | | 

＋ © ticular feeling of each ſenſe or organ. Mo- f 
us <© ral perceptions therefore, ought not to be {4 
15 7 claſſed with the operations of the under- | 

>= | © ſtanding, but with taſtes and ſentiments.” | 
- | 1 can fay of this moral ſenſe, what SopHo © = 
a ſays of a very noble performance, (a collecti- 1 
h on of ſermons, preached by the teſtamentary | 
appointment of the Honourable Robert Boyle _ 4 
2 £19), I was never ſatisfied with it ; but now 1 
of « 4541. all 1 Hu 1 
* 


> Philoſophical eſſays concerning human underſtanding, | 
LY PI: 97. 1 
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it gives me · no ſmall diſpleaſure; it not only 

takes morality off the old and ſolid founda- 

| tion, to place it upon an internal ſenſation, 
to be underſtood according to every one's 
fancy, but hath likewiſe laid a foundation for 

a whole claſs of mental ſenſations and feel- 

ings; and theſe, Soho and other ſenſitive 

Philoſophers conſider not as figurative, but 
as real and new-diſcovered faculties of the 

I ſoul. By theſe, reaſon, as ſuperfluous, if 

Lit. not hurtful, is laid aſide; for nothing muſt 

Et paſs for truth with the gentlemen of taſte and 

ſentiment, but what muſt bear the touch of 
their intellectual finger ends. Therefore 
it Clarke is blamed for ſubſtituting reaſon 

n place of feeling; * upon which, by the 
5 I may be allowed to afk this queſtion, 
Is the change propoſed reaſonable or unrea- 
ſonable ? If it is reaſonable to take out rea- 
ſon and put in feeling, then it is unreaſonable 
to make it; and if it is reaſonable to make the 
change, then reaſon gives the cauſe againſt 
itſelf, and therefore reaſon is no more rea- 
ſon. 

Bur it is not in | Ethics only, but in almoſt 

| every part of philoſophy, that feeling dif- 

8 - mounts reaſon from her antient throne. It 
is not eaſy to follow Soho through all the 
uſes he makes of his feelings, but a very dif- | 
ficult taſk to underſtand them. Feeling is | | 

perception 


* SOPHO, page 97. 
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perception, feeling i is taſte, feeling i 18 know 
ledge, feeling is a notion, feeling is conſci- 
ence, and feeling is the light-within. Then 
there is a feeling of approbation, and a feel- 
ing of diſapprobation, a feeling of property, 
a feeling of duty, a feeling of juſtice, a feel- 


ing of merited puniſhment, a moral feeling, 


and a metaphyſical feeling; and © all theſe 
feelings operate ſilently and imperceptibly, 
« and there is nothing more common than 


« to ſtrain for far-fetched arguments, in ſup- 


«« port of concluſions which are ſuggeſted 
« by the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious feelings.” 


Beſides theſe feelings, and their oBvious IM- 


PERCEPTIBLE operations, there are feelings, 
and counter- feelings; and, above all, for 
wonder, there are true, and genuine, and de- 
ceitful, and deluſive feelings. — With Sopno's 
leave, a term applied to every thing ſignifies 
nothing; and his feeling, applied to ſo ma- 
ny things, and to contradictory e ſig- 
nifies very little more. 

NorwITrHSTAN DING his luxuriant inven- 


tion, he hath unluckily failed in a material 
and neceſſary feeling, a feeling to diſtinguiſh 


betwixt real and deceitful feelings ; for with- 


out this, all his feelings, and all that is found- 
ed upon them, muſt fall to the ground. Of 
this defect, in his ſenſitive ſyſtem, hg is ſo 
well _— that he is forced to take in 


ahract 


» Page 112. 
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abſtrat? reaſoning, to depreſs or raiſe the ſcales 


of contradictory feelings at his pleaſure. 
Nor is it only at a pinch that reaſon is 


taken into SopHo's ſervice ; for he is pleaſed : 


to admit, * that comparing things toge- 
ether, and directing inferences from ſeeking 


* and experience, are its proper province.“ 
From which I infer, that, beyond ſimple i- 

deas, apprehenſion and perception, there is 
not one ſingle ſtep can be taken without rea- 


ſon : and, as of thoſe ideas we ſuppoſe no- 


thing affirmed, nothing denied, without rea- 


ſon we cannot ſay, his is true, and that is 


falſe; for this is only done by comparing ide- 


as, and this compariſon is performed only 


by reaſon: and therefore, without reaſon, 


there is no judging of the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas, and conſequently no know- 


ledge. 
_ _FRroM this conceſſibn, that by reaſon we 
compare our ideas, I own he makes this ex- 
ception, viz. © That the force of our conclu- 
e fion from, beautiful and orderly effects, to 


te a deſigning cauſe, is not from reaſon, but 
© from internal light, which ſhews things in 
te their relations of cauſes and effects. Theſe 


* concluſions reſt entirely upon ſenſe and feel- 


te ing; and it is ſurprizing writers ſhould o- 
ce yerlook what is ſo natural and obvious.” — 


What he underſtands (if it 1s poſſible he can 
underſtand 


s Page 340. 
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underſtand any thing) by that internal light 
that excludes reaſon, and all the force of in- 
ference and argument, is not to be imagined, 
If he can make any more of this light-within, 
than intelligence and underſtanding, he is wel- 
come to the privilege of his new diſcovery. 
All that I can make of my light-within (and 
every man muſt have ſome, or Sopho, with 


his, muſt be more than a man) is, that Iam 


an animal endued with intelligence and un- 
derſtanding ; and I can no more ſeparate hu- 
man underſtanding from human reaſon, than 


I can make a diſtinction without a difference, 


HoweveR, allowing him his light-within, 
let us ſee what he can make of it without 
reaſon ; which compares ideas, and judges of 
their agreement or diſagreement. This inter- 
nal light doth not ſhew every thing in the 
ſame appearance; it doth not give things new 
forms and ſhapes: it only repreſents them as 
they are. A demonſtration differs from an 


abſurdity ; and, when this internal light ſhines 


upon them, (if it is not a falſe light) it only 
ſhews them what they are, and what reaſon, 
upon compariſon, hath found them to be, 
We perceive, we feel, we ſee, and clearly com- 
prehend that all the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; but this, and a 
great many other ſuch truths are not known 
intuitively, or by holding up a triangle in the 
light-within, but by the underſtanding's firſt 

1 finding 
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Ending all the prerequiſites for drawing the 


_ concluſion: and this operation SoHo is plea- 
ſed, oftener than once, to call a proceſs of rea- 
ſening. To what purpoſe all this galamatias, - 


this gibble gable, ſenſeleſs ſtuff? To what 
end is this unreaſonable railing againft reaſon? 
is it to ſhew that the terms reaſon and reaſon- 
able are too old for modern philoſophers ? 
the amount of all is no more and no leſs than 
this, © it is not by our reaſon, but by our 


« being intelligent and reaſonable animals, 


« that we know one thing from another, 
* and diſtinguiſh true from fa le, and ger 
te from wrong. 

I cannoT hinder SoPHo to be Gurpriged 
that writers overlook ſo natural and fo obvi- 
ous a truth, as that concluſions reſt intirely 


upon ſenſe and feeling; and that they ſtrain 


for far-fetched arguments to prove truths, that 
feeling furniſhes immediately, without the 


trouble of eſſays and epenſive thoughts: but 


I blame his want of candor in imputing this 


overſight of theirs * © to the pride of man's 
« heart, which makes him deſire to extend 
* his knowledge by the dint of reaſoning ; for 


< reaſoning is our own work. There is me- 


ce rit in acuteneſs and penetration ; and we are 


<< better pleaſed to aſſume merit to ourſelves, 


c 


than humbly to acknowledge, that to the 
** moſt important diſcoveries we are directly 


L led | 


Page 340, 341, 


done, and, with the help 
this concluſion, he diſowns all the ſervice rea- 
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led by the hand of the Almighty.” This 


gentleman reaſons as other writers do; only 
with this difference, that, when he hath 
of reaſon, drawn 


ſon hath done him, and diſſolves the whole 
argument into perception, feeling, and the 
light-within: whereas, other authors acknow- 
ledge the uſe and force of reaſon, in forming 
concluſions and making diſcoveries ; and retain 
theſe concluſions and diſcoveries, as decreed 
and tried truths. He hath the ſame uſe and 
ſervice of ratiocination with other men ; and 
though it is a talent he would not willingly 
part with, yet, in great humility of heart, 
and in piety to his Gop, he reſigns his rea- 
ſon in favour of his dear Feelings. Whether 
or not he is directly led by the hand of the 
ALMIGHTY to deſpiſe his reaſon; and to ſub- 
ſtitute his fanciful feelings in place of all the 
arguments à priori and a poſteriori, by which 


the belief of a Deity ſtands eſtabliſhed in the 


religious and learned world, I muſt leave to 
himſelf to determine. The caſe is his own ; 
and he is beſt judge of his own feelings, ſen- 
timents, and ſincerity. His conſcience, which 
is not always under his command, will ac- 
quit or | condemn him: acquit him for can- 
didly declaring his own judgment; or con- 
demn him for a ſhameful and ſham- pretence 

5 to 


to piety, in renouncing and contemning hi 
reaſon. 
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In my own caſe I may be allowed to 
ſpeak; I look upon myſelf to be a creature 
of God; I believe that to him I owe my rea- 
fon and underſtanding ; and I accept. of it 
from his hand as a great and glorious gift: 
and, whatever Sopho may do for his feelings; 
I thank my God daily for making. me wiſer 


than the beaſts of the field; and, without 
vanity, I may ſay, that, in giving Gop the 
glory of all the diſcoveries 1 make by the 


uſe of my reaſon, I act as humble and thank: 
ful a part as any man, who, for the ſpace of 
ſeven years, did not once bow his knee to his 
Creator in acknowledgment of his, depend- 
ence upon him. If the ALmicnTy: leads 
fuch a perſon, or leads Sopho, to the know- 
ledge of himſelf, by any other way than by 
the uſe of his reaſon, it muſt either be by 
inſtinct or by inſpiration : in matter of inſtinct, 
man is ſo far from excelling, that he falls ſhort 


of the beaſt of the field, and of the fowl of 


the air. Sopho may paſs for one inſpired a- 
mong the Turks; but among the Jeus it was 
only perſons eminent for piety and holineſs, 
that were believed capable of divine inſpira- 


tion. It is true, he writes in character of ſe- 


cretary to his Gop, or rather as a ſpy upon 


the counſels of his Creator; but what honour 


he hath thereby done to the ſupreme —_ 
al 


cc reaſon and reflexion:”: 
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and what ſervice he hath done to mankind 
ſhall afterwards be examined. 

DAVID HUME, Eſq a; joins SoPHo 
in degrading reaſon ; what he ſays on this 
head deſerves to be tranſcribed for the ſingu- 
larities contained in a few words : * All men 
tis allowed, are equally deſirous of hap- 

te pineſs, but all men are not equally ſucceſs- 
« ful in the purſuit; of which, one chief 
« cauſe is the common want of ſtrength of 
e mind; which might enable us to reſiſt the 
ok temptation of preſent eaſe and pleaſure, 
e and carry us forward in the ſearch of more 
« diſtant: profit and enjoyment. Our affecti- 
ons on a general proſpect of their objects, 
form certain rules of conduct, and certain 


« meaſures of preference, one above another; 


and theſe deciſions, though really the re- 
*-ſult of calm paſſions (for what elſe can 
*<. pronounce: any object eligible or the con- 


« trary) are yet ſaid, by a natural abuſe of 


* terms, to be the determinations of pure 
I own it is ſcarce 
worth the pains to une this author for 


ſmall eſcapes and blunders, whilſt he furniſh- 
es the public with a variety of many weighty 


and ſubſtantial errors, which paſs without, 

and perhaps as unworthy of, animadverſion; 

but, in my cnn: 9: attack upon human 
= reaſon 


Inquiry concerning the principles of morals, pag. 125. 
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reaſon, the foundation of morality and natu- 


ral religion, ſhould be allowed a currency and 
credit in any has an: religious ſocie- 
t 

1 In the * 1 have tranſcribed, Fe fays, 
that one chief cauſe of man's purſuing ha 
pineſs, ſome more and ſome leſs ſucceſsfully, 
is the coM Mod want of ſtrength of mind. 
In a ſeries or ſubordination of cauſes, there 


cannot be many chief cauſes ; and, to prevent 


miſtake, he, with redundant ſtrength of ſtyle, 
fays, one chief cauſe. It is good to be ſure; 
and this chief cauſe of ſucceſs and miſcarriage, 


in the purſuit of happineſs, is a common: want 
of ſtrength of mind. A common cauſe muft 


have common, and not contrary effects; ſuch 
as ſucceſs and miſcarriage. To have made 
this common or intelligible ſenſe, he ſhould 
have faid, That ſtrength of mind, in ſome, 
« was the cauſe of their . and the 
« want of it, in others, was the cauſe of 
ce their miſcarriage.” - 

BuT what I had chiefly in view, is. «bis 
aſſerting, that the choice of the means of ſuc- 


ceſs, in the purſuit of happineſs, is the reſult 
of calm paſſions. When ſeveral means for 


obtaining an end, come into- conſideration, 
their ſubſerviency and expedience are com- 


pared ; but all compariſons are made by rea- 
ſon, as hath been proved and admitted by 
SOPHO, The Greek W which ſignifies 


paſſion, 
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paſſion, is by Cicero tranſlated PERTURBATION, 


and by Qintilian, AFFECTION ; according to 


the meaning of theſe tranſlators, calm paſſions 


is very near a ſoleciſm. Whatever the Eſquire 


may do, it is my humble opinion, that no 
wiſe man would defire to have his juſt cauſe _ 
determined by a judge, when his reaſon was 

laid aſide, to give paſſion the command of 
his mind, How then can it be a natural a- 
buſe of terms, to make the choice of means 


leading to happineſs, the reſult of pure reaſon 


and reflexion? A natural abuſe of terms is 
an unnatural uſe of language and logic ; for 
what is natural is true and genuine, or na- 
ture itſelf is falſe and forged, 


ALL things prerequiſite to action are firſt 
ſettled by the underſtanding ; and this ſettle- 


ment determines the will; and upon this de- 


termination the action Gltonch. SoHo, in 
following Mr. Locke, doth not take upon him 
to decide, whether the u/:1mum diftamen, or 
laſt practical judgment, is an act of the will 
or underſtanding. As the purſuit of happi- 
neſs is the main buſineſs of life, it requires the 


aid and aſſiſtance of the nobleſt powers and 


faculties of the mind; but, in place of powers 
and operations, Eſquire Hume makes man's 
capacity of being acted upon, his paſſions, per- 


turbations, and affections, the ſole guide, di- 
rector, and commander of every ſtep to be 
| dale. in order to be happy. An unhappy 


writer, 


* r 
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writer upon happineſs he muſt be; that aban- 
dons his reaſon, to commit. the conduct of 


life, the. uſe and end of his being, to the 


inferior and ſervile agitations of his mind, 5 


whether calm or tempeſtuou s. 


Wirz an air of triumph he aſks this que- | 
ſtion, What elſe befides calm paſſions can pro- 


nounce any object eligible, or the contrary? Doth 
the caſtle of Edinkurgh become viſible by be- 
ing ſeen, or is it ſeen by reaſon of its being 


viſible, is a ſimilar queſtion: but, as it may be 


thought unpolite to anſwer a gentleman's 
queſtion with another, with all the reſpe& 


that the Eſquire's queſtion deſerves, I anſwer 


for myſelf, and for | thouſands of adherents, 


That defire doth not make an object deſirable, 
but it is defired becauſe it is judged and un- 
derſtood to be deſirable. My choice of a 


means of happineſs doth not make'it eligible, 
but I chuſe it, becauſe I know or believe that 


it is fit and expedient for the purpoſe. Our 
affe&ions, faith David Hume Eſq; en a general 


Proſpect of their objects, form certain rules of 
conduct, and certain meaſures of preference one 
above another. And why prefer one means 
before another, if, previous to the choice, the 
one is not preferable to the other? for, did 
my moſt moderate and calm deſire make 


the thing deſired become deſirable, I have no 


buſineſs to prefer one rule of conduct before 
another, or to examine which of them will 
ſerve 
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N ſerve my turn beſt. If it is only election that 
R makes a thing eligible, chuſe what we pleaſe, 
5 and the choice is, ipſo facto, good. All this 
doctrine of the paſſions 1 their reſpe- 
Give objects eligible, is contrary to a maxim 


vuVell eftabliſhed in the learned and unlearned 
- I world, ner? nulla cupido; what we know 
\ not, we deſire not, | 
4 Tg ſame author, to give his paſſions their 
g due employment, makes ſentiment and feel- 
e ing ſupply the place of the laſt practical judg- 
8 ment, to relieve his reaſon from the trouble 


N of that operation: While we are ignorant, 
r e ſaith he, whether a man was the aggreſſor 
e or not, how can we determine whether the 
« perſon who killed him was criminal or in- 
« nocent ? But after every circumſtance and 
« relation is known, the underſtanding hath' 
* no further room to operate, on any object 
e on which it would imploy itſelf ; the ap- 
e probation or blame which enſues cannot 
ee be the work of the judgment, but of the 
© heart.” —— And what is it this philoſo- 
« phical Eſquire learns from an examination 
ins of every circurnſtance and relation? What- 
he fever thoſe circumſtances and relations are, YE | 
lid knowledge of them is previouſly neceſſary 

ke ground approbation or blame upon. This 
no knowledge is owing to the underſtanding en- 
bre I tirely; and a jury-man wants no more than 
vill Ito know that the peripn accuſed is guilty, or 
rve | : that 
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that he is innocent: and what buſineſs then 
is left to his calm paſſions? Is it to pronounce; 
the verdict? That the underſtanding hath 
pronounced mentally, and when he is called 
upon to ſpeak or expreſs this mental judg- 
ment, he may do it with or without emotion 
of mind. When the underſtanding and rea- 
fon have done every thing neceſſary, in or- 


der to declare one either innocent or guilty, 


it neither hath, nor doth it want any more 


room to operate. The whole is the work of 
the underſtanding ; and the heart and paſſions, 


whether calm or boiſterous, have no part to 
act in all the trial. | 


I Have faid before, that the operations of 
the underſtanding are apprebenſion, judgment, 
and diſcourſe : the firſt two Eſquire Hume is 
willing to admit ; but the third he is. willing 
to exclude, to make place for his calm paſſi- 
ons: for inſtance, A is equal to B, andB is 
equal to C: this reaſon ſays; but though my 
reaſon ſays, and mult ſay, (unleſs I unſay the 


two preceeding propoſitions) and that without 


heſitation, that A and C are therefore equal, 
the learned Eſquire filences his reaſon, to make 
his paſſions, perturbations, and aftecions draw 
the concluſion, 5 
Sono comes ſomething nearer to the i in- 


tellectual influence, which AN have up- 


on concluſions, when he ſays a" 
3 N N ab 


. page 340. 
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« of things together, and directing our infe- 
et rences, are the proper province of reaſon?” 
whereas, in truth, it doth not only direct, 
but direct in ſuch a manner, that neither more 
nor leſs is by reaſon allowed in the conclu- 
ſion, than is contained in the premiſſes. Its 
direction carries authority and irreſiſtible force, 
to which the underſtanding yields, and muft 
yield, if not intirely ſtupified and diſabled for 
all thought and conſideration. 

Ix is true in this conceſſion made by 80 
PHo in favour of reaſon, as directrix of infe- 
rences, there is a remarkable limitation. The 
words are comparing things together, and 
<« directing our inferences from feeling and 


te . experience, are its proper province. All 
concluſions follow the nature of the premiſ- 
ſes; e. g. ſome premiſſes are neceſſary truths, 
and from them follow neceſſary inferences; 


other premiſſes are probable truths, and from 


them follow probable concluſions; and ſome 


truths are experimental, and theſe admit on- 
ly concluſions of an experimental kind: but 
for feeling, which is not an act or operation 


of the underſtanding, it cannot furniſ em- 


ployment for any rational power. If one feel- 
ing follows from another, it muſt be in a ſen- 
ſitive, and not in a rational way: but beſides 
feeling and experimental truths, there are 
truths, and great truths of another ſort, with 
which reaſon hath an 1 eſſential connexion. 
ee EVERY 
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* ſo ſoon as perceived or apprehended, makes 
te jt appear evident, and doth fo clearly notify 
<« it to the mind, that it may be faid to au- 


<« for their certainty and evidence; that is, 


.« exact conformity and agreement to reaſon; 
<< and ſo may be called rational truths. The 
difference between them will plainly ap- 
pear from a ſingle inſtance of either. It is 
_ « a truth of experience, that few men do ro o- 


e is a rational truth, that very man ought to 
% do to another, as be would be dont to bi a 
which laſt (ſuppoſing the certainty equal) 
« is a knowledge of a far ſuperior kind, and 

s infinitely more agreeable and | fatsfactory 
to the mind. 


1 mary or independent and underived, or con- 
« ſequential. Primary rational truths are by 
< the ſuppoſition reaſonable in themſelves, 


4 for other ways, it! is are they could not be 


Ew truth implies in it two things, 
tt certainty, and a foundation thereof, which, 


© thoriſe and command its: aſſent. 
e SoME truths are founded on facts add 
te experience, and others 8 upon reaſon 


« they are certain and evident, from their 


e thers as they would be done to themſelves : it 


4 Op rational truths there are two ſhine pri. 


« or carry their own reaſon along with them; 
DO Pein ; 


* An Efluy concerning rational notions, by Charks Mayn 
Eſq; 4. D. 1737. page 97. - 
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te primary; and muſt therefore be ſelf- 
« evident, or appear manifeſt and conſpi- 
« cuous by their own proper and inherent 
« light: of which, to mention only a few, 
« every Whole is greater than any of its parts, 
« and every cauſe doth precede its effect; 
« whatever exiſts hath an eſſence of its 
«© own.—And there are certain modes of be- 
« ing, as finiteneſs and infiniteneſs, depen- 
« dency and independency, and the like, 


which are incapable of being changed into 
their contraries : that is to ſay, what is fi- 
nite cannot become infinite, or infinite be- 
come finite; and it is impoſſible for any 
thing to be, and not to be, at the ſame time; 
and what is paſt cannot be recalled, or be 
made not to have been ; with a great many 
other truths of the ſame kind. 5 

« T HEX are ſtiled eternal, from obtaining 
at all times alike: for it was always, and 
from eternity, a conſtant truth, that every 
cauſe muſt precede its effect, even before 
the production of the effect; and that any 


two things which are equal to a third, muſt 


be equal among themſelves, before any 
inſtance ever happened (or though there 
never would be an inſtance of ſuch e- 
And ſeeing the matters de- 
clared and expreſſed by primary rational 
truths, are no other than the eternal and 
iminutable condition of the being and na- 

| D « ture 
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<« ture of things; to which, whatever exiſts, | 

«© or can exiſt, is ſubjected and conformable, 

e they are, upon this account, called principles 

« of reaſin ; that is, the firſt and higheſt rea- 

„ fon of things: wherefore all other rational 
„ truths are only conſequential to them.” 

Ir this doth not ſatisfy Sopho, that there 
are rational truths, and that theſe truths are 
of the higheſt and moſt ſovereign ſort, I am 
ſatisfied that his mind hath a wrong turn; or 
that he hath induſtriouſly given his under- | 
ſtanding a wrong caſt for ſpeculation to which 
he makes great pretence. Let him give a 
| reaſon if he can (for I can imagine none) 
why he withdraws reaſon from the direction 
and drawing of inferences from rational truths 
and the principles of reaſon ; while, at the 
ſame time, he allows that it is the province 
of reaſon to direct inferences from feeling and 
-expertence. If reaſon is concerned with any 
truth, it muſt be moſt nearly concerned with 
that which is rational, becauſe moſt of Kin 
to one another. - 

If is ſurprizing (if one could be Spi 
with any thing, ſenſitive philoſophers ſay) that 


the greateſt pretenders to reaſon, ſhould, ati th 
every turn, diſcover their diſlike of it, Human if 
reaſon, ſays Sopho, is not fo mighty an affair ail or 
phuloſophers vainly pretend. It a Horde very litilli in 
aid in matirg original diſcoveries. Original diſ co; 


coveries is an expreſſion dark enough to de. dif 
W 
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ſerve explication; but whatever he means by 
ſuch diſcoveries, I am ſure they ſignify and 
ſerve for little, if reaſon doth not nurſe and 
cultivate them : I know that the external ſen- 
ſes (I call them external, to diſtinguiſh them 
from a new ſet of internal ſenſes, found out 
by ſenſitive philoſophers) are obſerved to be 
the firſt diſcoverers of their reſpective objects; 
but reaſon ſoon comes in for the principal 
part, to render thoſe ſenſations uſeful. A 
child, before he can ſpeak, diſtinguiſhes ſounds; 
and by that diſtinction can point out the thing 


ſignified by them: and there is nothing more 


certain than that they proportion and adjuſt 
the bulk of objects to the diſtance at which 
they are ſeen, not by the ſenſation, but by 
reaſon. 4 
Son there are, who have paſt infancy and 
childhood, and have all the external ſenſes, 
that ſee, and hear, and feel, and taſte, and 
ſmell, who notwithſtanding are idiots. The 
difference betwixt them and others is, that 
theſe have,” and thoſe have not the uſe of 
their reaſon : and for as little as Sopno thinks 
of his rational faculties, without the uſe of 
them, he had been an idiot to this day. And, 
if it is better to want the uſe of any power 
or faculty than to abuſe it, idiots, by a defect 
in their conſtitution, are more innocent, and 
conſequently leſs contemptible than thoſe who 
diſclaim their reaſon ; and, with the greateſt 
| ingratitude, 
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ingratitude, for the greateſt of gifts beſtowed 


upon mankind, induſtriouſly make Fngmiclygk 
either 1diots or beaſts. 

BuT what will not vain and wicked man 
do, to ſerve an hypotheſis that ſets him free 
from all reſtraint? Epicurus took the —— 
method to defend his atheiſm and abſurdities: 
he wrote a book of carons, in place of what 


then paſſed for logics ; and in that he declined 
reaſon, and appealed to. ſenſation as ſupreme | 


judge of truth and falſity. He had another 


noſtrum to ſerve and ſhelter his impious pur- 
poſe, viz. That of two contradictory propo- 


{itions, it could not be ſaid that either of them 
was true : * that is to ſay, that it is poſſible a 
thing may be and not be at the ſame time. I 


I can conceive that a man may have the baſe- 


neſs to ſay ſo; but, if he can count his own 


fingers, he cannot be ſo ſtupid as to think ſo. 


From Epicurus, and his followers, what are we 
to expect? Abſurdity is bad enough ; but a 
wilful obſtinacy to the truth, and a deſign to 
impoſe upon others a fundamental falſhood, 
is {till worſe. Whether Sopho's many clever 
contradictions proceed from the one or the 

other 


5 * 


* In omnibus disjunctionibus in quibus aut etiam aut non 
poneretur, alterutrum verum eſſe tradunt dialectici: pertimuit 
Epicurus, ne, fi conceſſum eſſet hujuſmodi aliquid, aut vivet cras 
aut non vivet Epicurus, alterutrum fieret neceſſarium, totum 
hoc aut etiam aut non 8 elle neceſſarium. Cic. al 
nat. deor. lib. J. 
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other ſource, or from both, he knows beſt, 


and he mult determine. 
CICERO, for the time ha lived in, 


was eſteemed a great man; he was an emi- 


nent lawyer, a famous orator, and the firſt a- 
mong the Roman Philoſophers ; ; and for the 
brightneſs of genius, and capacity for import- 
ant buſineſs, he was honoured with the ma- 
giſtracy of Rome, while in its greateſt glory; 
but, all theſe advantages notwithſtanding, he 
was far from being aſhamed of his reaſon : 
and, without offence to any of our modern ſen- 
ſitive philoſophers, he may be allowed as large 
a ſhare of reaſon as ſome of them. 

c 'THIsS animal “, faith he, which we call 
* man, ſo provident, ſagacious, endued with 
** ſo many talents, ſo acute, ſo mindful, ſo full 
te of reaſoh and counſel, muſt be the illuſtrious 
offspring of the moſt high Gop. % a- 

one, 


2 Animal hoc providum, ſagax, multiplex, acutum, plenum 
rationis et conſilii, quem vocamus hominem, praeclara qua- 
dam conditione generatum eſſe a ſupremo Deo. Solum enim 
eſt, ex tot animantium generibus atque naturis, particeps ratio- 
nis et cogitationis; cum caetera ſunt omnia expertia. Quid 
eſt autem, non dicam in homine, ſed in omni coelo atque ter- 
ra, ratione divinius ? Quae, cum adolevit atque perfecta eſt, no- 
minatur rite ſapientia. Eſt igitur quoniam nihil ratione melius, 
eaque, in homine et in Deo, prima homini cum Deo ratio- 
nis ſocietas. Inter quos ratio, inter eoſdem recta ratio, com- 


munis eſt: quae cum fit lex, lege quoque conſociari homines 
Inter quos porro eſt communio legis, 
uibus autem haec ſunt inter 


it communia, et civitatis ejuſdem habendi ſunt. 
7 J. | 


cum diis putandi ſumus. 
inter eos communio Juris eſt. 


De leg. 
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“ lone, of ſo many ſorts of animals, parts 
« of reaſon and thought; of which all the 
« reſt are incapable. What then is there, not 
ce to ſay in man, but in heaven and in earth, 


e more noble than reaſon ? This, when come 
ce to maturity and perfection, is juſtly called 


e wiſdom : therefore, becauſe nothing is bet- 
te ter, either in Gop or man, we are partners 


* with him in reaſon: to whom reaſon, to the 


* ſame right reaſon, is common; and, as right 


c reaſon is a law, the Gods and we are legal- 


ly united in the ſame ſociety. And com- 


© mon law gives a common right to thoſe 
« among whom it is eſtabliſhed ; and, among 
* whom all theſe things are common, they 


< are all of them fellow-citizens.” WAR 4 


I Do not pretend to have tranſlated this 
paſſage exactly; for my Engliſb muſt fall very 
far ſhort of the Latin of the beſt Roman au- 


thor. I have endeavoured to give the mean- 
ing of it ; only I would have it obſerved, that 


the Roman, by virtue of his reaſon, claims 


kindred to the Gods, and even to the moſt - 
high Gop. And the antienteſt writer in the 
world appears to be of the ſame opinion, 


when he ſays, * God created man in his own 
image, and after his own likeneſs, in the image 
of God created he him, male and female crea- 
ted he them: whereas our ſenſitive philoſo- 
phers, by renouncing and deſpiſing 

Q 


Ven. i. 46, 87, 
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do renounce! and deſpiſe that celeſtial rela- 
tion, to be of nearer kindred to the beaſts. 
And that Sopyo doth this to all intents and 
purpoſcs ſhall afterwards be made appear. 
From what I have ſaid in this ſection it is 
evident, that SoPHo and his aſſiſtant David 
Hume Eſq ;. do decline reaſon as judge of truth 
and right; and conſequently exclude that fa- 


culty of the human ſoul from the conduct 


and government of life. 

ANp it follows, Secondly, That reaſon, 
they themſelves being judges, is not on their 
ſide of the queſtion ; for they would never 
deſpiſe any power or faculty from which their 
cauſe received ſtrength, becauſe that were to 
undervalue their own parts and abilities. 

THIRDLY, It is to be ſeen, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their contempt of reaſon, they can- 
not forbear making uſe of it, and that in ſup- 
port of feeling, ſentiment, and the light- 
within ; as if reaſon only ſerved to deſtroy it- 
ſelf ; or that, without its aſſiſtance, they could 


not eſtabliſh their ſyſtem of ſenſitive philo- 


Jopan, ,, 
AND, Fourthly, If reaſon ſtands its ground, 
and keeps its place, to the excluſion of feeling 
and ſenſation, ſentiment and paſſion, calm or 
tempeſtuous, (and I have ſufficient evidence 
that it doth, and will do, while man is a rea- 
ſonable animal); then Sopmo's performance 
will Pry appear to contain naked and 
undiſguiſed 
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undiſguiſed atheiſm. Feeling is his only ſhift 
and ſhelter ; the only way to evade the of- 
fence, that irreligion muſt give to a religious 
government. Break down this bind, and 
then all that it covers is eaſily ſeen. That 
feeling is a word without meaning, I have 
made appear ; and in what I have further to 


fay, it ſhall paſs for nothin g. 


SECTION 


e Human Liberty. 


"TiO diſtinguiſh the human from the bru- 
tal nature, it hath always been a ſet- 
tled maxim, that man is a rational, and beaſt 
an irrational animal; and that the "ſource 
and principle of action in the one is inſtinct, 
and in the other it is reaſon: and that man 
is therefore a voluntary and a free agent; and 
that the beaſt, at beſt, is no more than a ſen- 
fitive being, under the command of inſtinct 
and anima] appetites. It is therefore no won- 
der, that thoſe, who ſhew an averſion to rea- 
ſon, are no favourers of liberty, being ſenſible 
that both reaſon and liberty are eſſentially con- 

nected. 1 
THERE are many curious and thorny que- 
ſtions, raiſed by philoſophers and divines, up- 
on this ſubject of liberty; which I ſhould 
willingly paſs over, did not ſome of the terms 
and diſtinctions, commonly uſed, frequently 
occur in all diſputes upon the ſubject: how- 
ever, I ſhall mention no more of them than 
what I think neceſſary to be underſtood. 
And, Firſt, I take —_— faculties of the * 
the 
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of the ſame ſoul, though, | 
der, (not of time) the underſtanding is ſaid to 
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the underſtanding and the will, not to be two. 
different things, like two globes, that commu- 
nicate, to one another, a force received from 


an extrinſic cauſe ; for, to ſpeak properly, and 


according to the laws of truth, it is neither 
the underſtanding that moves the will, nor 
the ri that moves the underſtanding. It 
is the ſame ſoul that underſtands and wills : 2 
while it nakedly and ſimply perceives, it is 
called the intellect or underſtanding; and, when 
the thing perceived and underſtood is conſider- | 


ed as good and commodious, the animus or 


ſoul is then called ww:/l. 
HoweEveER, as we love, will, and defire no- 
thing but what we apprehend and judge to 


be good and deſirable, all philoſophers have 
fallen into a ſhort, but inaccurate way of ſpeak- 


ing; in aſſerting, that the wil is moved, and 
even el by the under/landing. Where- 
as, the truth is, they are both the operations 
by a priority of or- 


lead, and the will to follow. Where the will 
Is, there is underſtanding alſo; and, without; 
the will, we can underſtand very little ; ; and, 
what we do unwillingly underſtand, is always 
a diſagreeable truth. The will calls in our 
thoughts, and fixes them upon whatever ſub- 
ject we defire the knowledge of. Knowledge 


ls in itſelf good ; and, as it is good, we will 


and deſire the attainment of it: and, in this 
| "Pw 


* 


becauſe their deeds were evil; 


. doth evil, hateth the hight. 
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reſpect, the province of the intellect paſſes to 
that of the will: nay, ſuch authority hath the 

awill, over the underſtanding, that it even im- 


poſes ignorance upon it. A country-man, 
being aſked by his Pariſh-miniſter if he knew 


the ten commandments, anſwered, he never 


did, and never would know them ; becauſe, 
if ny knew them, he ſhould be obliged to 
keep them. It is poſſible the ſame reaſon 
prevails, with many a learned philoſoper, for 
their laborious ignorance of very plain and 
important truths. It is ſaid by the LoxD IR- 
sus CHRIST, and as well ſaid as if Epicte- 
tus had been the author, (for I quote for an- 
tiquity, and not for authority) * And this is 
the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved Arg rather than light, 

; for every one that 
And his apoſtle, 
PauL, to the fame purpoſe, faith , I our 
goſpel be hid, it is hid to them that are hft, 

in whom the God of this world hath blinded the 
minds of them that believe not. This ſort is 
called affeffed ignorance, and a high pitch of 
wickedneſs ; and, by Chriſtian caſuiſts, is e- 

ſteemed to come neareſt to that of pure ma- 


lice; of which, as they fay, the devil and 
damned une are e incapable, 


Wuzy 


john iii. 19, 20. 


2 Cor. iii. 3, 4. 
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WHEN a man is ſo much maſter of him, 
ſelf, and endued with power to-ſtop or to 
adyance the progreſs of the intellect, that is, 
to uſe or abuſe his reaſon ; to affirm that he 
is not a free agent, is not only an abſurdity, but 
a contradiction to the plaineſt matter of fact 
and. experience ; and this power doth not 
only affect our words and actions, but reach- 
es into the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul ; and ig 
inſeparably connected with the firſt ſourcs 
and principle of human life and conduct. 

FREEDOM, or power over our own adticns 


is eſſential to human nature, or nothing be- 


longs to it; no, not ſo much as reaſon — uns 
derſtanding. Did we know all hiſtories, all 
the myſteries of nature, the oeconomy of ve- 


getable, animal, and rational beings ; and at 
the ſame time wanted capacity and power to 


make uſe of ſuch knowledge and ſpeculation ; 
ſo that, for all theſe diſcoveries, we could not 


become wiſer, better, or happier men : we 


ſhould be juſt ſo many gazing fools, like fo 
many mirrors, receiving and reflecty he i⸗ 
mage of every object placed before them: 

Ir it be faid, that no man, capableſof fo 
much knowledge, can want the uſe of it; 


for, if his ſtupidity is ſuch, that what he knows 
doth not affect his 907//, or influence his con- 


duct, it muſt be impoſſible for him to learn 
the plaineſt truths ; this 1 willingly admit, and 
therefore conclude, that liberty 1 is as as eſſential 
to 
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to the human nature, as is his underſtanding 
and his reaſon, If perception, if judgment, 
if ratiocination, if reaſon and underſtanding, 
if thinking, and if uzlling, love or averſion, 
are eſſential to the human nature, then ber ; 
ty, and freedom, and power over our own 
minds, muſt be eſſential likewiſe ; becauſe, 
without the uſe of our faculties, (and we can- 
not uſe them without the Grad and the 
power of doing it) they muſt be all vain, im- 
pertinent, and ſuperfluous, . 

TrHoven freedom is effential to human 
nature, yet it is poſſible that in ſome caſes it 
may be deprived of the exerciſe of it. And 
here it may be proper to obſerve a diſtinction 
betwixt free and voluntary, What is free is 
always voluntary, but voluntary is not always 
free. Freedom ſuppoſes an indifference to 
do or not do; but we do voluntarly what we 
cannot poſſibly forbear to do: as for inſtance 
to defire happineſs. Ignorance and external 
force are impediments to voluntary and free 
actions. Force may hinder the outward acti- 
ons, or what, without ſuch a let, uſually fol- 
lows the will; but cannot change or force the 
will itſelf: according to the maxim (I can- 
not tranſlate it) nemo vult invitus, But | igno⸗ 
rance, eſpecially what is called antecedent 7 gno- 
rance, leaves no place for voluntary. CRPHA- 
LUs killed his own wife, intending to kill a 


wild 
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bove the acuteſt human underſtanding; and 
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wild beaſt ; but he did it not willingly, be. 
cauſe ignorantiy. 

Ir ignorance then is ;nconfifivnt with free. 
dom, knowledge muſt rather increaſe than 
diminiſh it : whether one always judges and 
acts right, or often judges and acts wrong, 
makes no alteration. Suppoſe an order of in- 
telligences as far ſuperior to the human race, 
as the Engliſb poet makes the angels to be a. 


that theſe pure ſpiritual beings can, at once, 
or inſtantaneouſly, determine, what may coſt 
us many a weariſome hour's deliberation: 

theſe ſuperior intelligencies muſt not only, 
retain their freedom of agency, but likewiſe, 
muſt be poſſeſſed of it in a more eminent de-M 
gree than we mortals are; for, the more per-. 
fect any being is, the higher and more excel- or 
lent are all the eſſential qualifications which, 
belong to it. If it is eſſential for a horſe to 
have four feet, the finer the horſe is, thelſſh;; 
finer his limbs muſt be. * As to judge right, o 
or to judge erroneouſly, doth not deprive thei, 


intellect of the power of judging ; ſo to acta! 


right, or to act wrong, is no ways inconſiſt- Nh. 


ent with freedom and liberty. An intelli- Non 


gent, but a finite being, able to judge and act In 
a reaſonable part, far thauſande of ages, with - Not 
out Ert 


If it is virtue and merit to . wal ſhoulders, the moro i 
virtuous and meritorious a man is the broader his ſhoulders Vt 


' ſhould he. 
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out committing. one fingle miſtake, is as free, 
and a freer being than another that blunders, 
and blunders daily in the buſineſs of life, and 
n the duties of his ſtation ; though at the 
lame time we ſtill conceive a poſſibility, not- 
ithſtanding the exactneſs and clearneſs of 
he underſtanding, and the regularity of the 
will and inclinations, that this being, I fay, 
ay either not do. what he doth, or do the con- 

rary. 
For this time, let it be ſuppoſed (for I 
rite, for ſome that will not grant it) that, if 
here is a being of infinite perfection, he muſt 
doſſeſs this perfection of liberty in an infinite 
nd unlimited manner: and an impoſſibility 
de- pf his acting wrong, inſtead of derogating 
per- rom this perfection, is a proof and neceſſary 
onſequence of it. Still, though there is not, 
n this ſupreme and infinitely perfect being, 
e ton indifference of contrariety, there is an in- 
theWiference of contradiction; that is to ſay, that 
ght. Won freely made the world, and was free not 
theſo have made it, but had not freedom to 
0 actnake it wrong, nor freedom to command 
What is unjuſt ; becauſe that were to act in- 
elli-Bonfiſtently with his infinite perfection: but 
act he doth, he doth voluntary; though he can- 
it. Not poſſibly, or conſiſtently with his infinite 
out perfections, do the contrary. But it is not ſo 
| th us mortal men, we retain our reaſon, and 
aldeß Pith that we retain our freedom, and power 
over 
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a 


over our own minds and manners; but, at 
the ſame time, we retain a power to uſe, or a« 
buſe all our intellectual powers and facul- 
ties. | | 5 ns 
To this, one would have little reaſon to 
expect oppoſition from Sopho; and indeed 
he oppoſes no man more than he doth him- 
ſelf: for he ſays, * © Man is an actor in the 
« moral world. He is endued with will, and | 
« acts from choice. He hath pouer of be- 
« ginning motion, which is ſubje& to no 
cc mechanical laws; and therefore is not un- 
« der what is called phyſical neceffity. He, 
* hath appetites and paffions which prompt. 
e him to their reſpective gratifications: but. 
« he is under no neceſſity of blindly ſubmit- ., 
„ ting to their impulſe. For reaſon has aff « 
< power of reſtraint. It ſuggeſts motive. 
« from the cool views of good and evil. He. 
c deliberates upon theſe ; and, in conſequence . 
ce of his deliberation, he chuſes : and here, 1. 
ce any where, lies our liberty. This 17 is well 
reſerved for a contradictory doctrine. 
And he further aſſerts, + © That, in the 
e great plan of the univerſe, man, as a ra- 
te tional creature, was to bear his part, and 
&« fulfil certain ends for which he was de- 
ce ſigned. He was to appear as an actor, and 
to act with conſciouſneſs and ſpontanei- 
| 8 46 ty. 
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40 te ty. He was to exerciſe thought and rea- 


te ſon, and to receive the improvement of 


. « his nature, by the due uſe of theſe ratio- 
5 « nal powers: conſequently it was neceſſary 
- ih that he ſhould: have ſome idea of liberty; 


ea ſome feeling of things poſſible and contin- 
| gent; things depending upon himſelf to 
heal « cauſe, that he might be led to a proper 
; a « exerciſe of that activity for which he was 
ana deſigned. To have had his inſtinctive feel- 


et ings, and practical ideas formed upon the 


N08 « {cheme of univerſal neceſſity ; to have ſeen N 
1. e himſelf a part of this great machine, wind- 

ie ed up, and ſet a- going, by the author of his I 
mp nature, would have been altogether incon- 
but gruous to the ends he was to fulfil. Then, 


4 indeed, the ignava ratio, the unactive do- 3 
AS N ctrine of the Stoics would have followed: 1 
e Conceiving nothing to be contingent, or 
depending upon himſelf to cauſe, there 
would have been no room for fore- thought 
about futurity, nor for any ſort of induſtry, 
or care: he would have had no motives 
* to action, but immediate ſenſations 6f 
* pleaſure and pain. He muſt have been 
e formed like the beaſts, who have. no other 
e principle of action, but mere inſtinct.” 
Upon this ſubject of liberty, Soho will 
be pleaſed that I borrow from him a few. 
more words, which, whether he or I uſe to 
the beſt purpoſe, ſhall afterwards be laid he- 
„ fare 
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fore the reader to judge. Theſe words are; 
«« # Not to be determined by motives is un- 
cc natural, and inconſiſtent with our conſtitu- 
„tion; for, did we act in an arbitrary way, 
% no man could be depended upon. Pro- 
« miſes, oaths, vows, would be vain; for 
* nothing can bind or fix a man who 1s influ- 
* enced by no motive, The diſtinction of 
e characters would be at an end: nay, moral 
« virtue itſelf, and all the force of law, rule 
e and obligation would, upon this hypothe- 
cc fis, be nothing. For no creature can be 
ce the ſubject of rational and moral govern- 
« ment, whoſe actions, by the conſtitution 
* of its nature, are independent of motives ; 
© and whoſe will is capricious and arbitrary. 
To exhort, to entreat, to promiſe, and to 
ce threaten, would be to no purpoſe. In ſhort, 
“ ſuch a creature, (if ſuch could exiſt) would 
ebe a bizzare and unaccountable being; a 
«© mere abſurdity in nature, whoſe exiſtence 
« could ſerve no end. And to break the con- 
ce nexion betwixt the will and the prevailing 
«© motive, and to introduce an arbitrary power 
ce in oppolition to which, motives ſhould 
« have no influence, would be, inſtead of 
« mending, to deform and unhinge the WISE 

e conſtitution.” 
In the firſt of theſe three paſſages, the r na- 
ture of liberty is fairly ſtated, and made a ne- 
ceſſaryſi ap 


* 
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ceſſary conſequence of our reaſon and under- 
ſtanding: in the ſecond, it is made a funda- 
mental diſtinction betwixt the nan and the 
beaſt ; the ſpring and ſource of forethought a- 
bout futurity, (well worded, to diſtinguiſh 


thoughts prior from thoughts poſterior to fu- 


turity) the ground of his conduct as a being 
of thought and reaſon, and the only means 
to fulfil certain ends for which he was deſign- 


ed: the third paſſage, though ſounding upon 


the ſame ſtring, and in the ſame note, is ad- 
vanced by SoPHo, to prove that man hath no 
freedom in his actions; and that becauſe he can 
not act as a man (for he acts an animal as well 
as a human part) without a motive. This au- 
thor, and ſome of his confederate writers, 
are, for ordinary, very liberal in ſynonymous 
terms; but here the word motzve is tenaciouſly 
adhered to, without being once relieved by 
the word reaſon: which, to all intents and 


| purpoſes, is the ſame thing. Now, to act 


without a reaſon, is not to act as a man; 
or as a reaſonable, and conſequently not as a 
free and voluntary, agent: therefore, to act 
from a prevailing reaſon, or motive, is to act 
reaſonably and freely. Reaſon hath a power 
« of reſtraint, and ſuggeſts motives, from 
e cool views of good and evil.” Theſe mo- 
* tives which reaſon ſuggeſts is juſt the ſame 
„thing with an act of the rational faculty, 
applied to a particular caſe. Still reaſon com- 
mands 


| 
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mands and determines the action; and ftill 
liberty, with which reaſon is eſſentially con- 
nected, conſtitutes the man a free agent. In 
te the great plan of the univerſe, man, as a 
te rational creature, was to bear his part, and 
4e fulfil certain ends for which he was de- 
« ſigned. He was to appear as an actor, and 
* to act with conſciouſneſs and ſpontaneity ; 
© he was to exerciſe thought and reaſon, Þ 
, and to receive the improvement of his na- 
c ture by the due uſe of his rational powers.— 
HAnd that he might be led to a proper exerciſe 
of that activity for which he was deſign- 
red, that he might have other motives 
ce to action than immediate ſenſations of plea- 
« ſure and pain, and not be like the brutes, 
ho have no other principle of action but 
* mere inſtinct.“ Now, becauſe Sop HO ex- 
erciſes thought and reaſon, and improves 
his nature by the due uſe of his rational 
powers, and becauſe he hath more noble mo- 
tives to actian than immediate ſenſations of 
leaſure and pain, and becauſe he is not a 
beaſt ; if he will allow me to do him the ho- 
nour, I ſhould conclude that therefore he is 
a free and a reaſonable agent ; and ſure I am, 
that the premiſſes will bear this better than 
the contrary concluſion : that is, man is a free 
agent becauſe he is a reaſonable agent ; but a 
reaſonable ent acts from a motive; Bow 0 
IO! 
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for a reaſon, therefore he is not a free a- 
ent. | | 
| Bur, as I perceive, Sopno is exceedingly 
fond of neceſſity in all human actions, and 
no leſs of his own acuteneſs, much ſuperior 
to that of Dr. Clarke, I cannot decently flight 
what he ſays on the ſubject. The laws 
« of action, we ſay, with reſpect to the hu- 
*© man mind, are as fixed as thoſe which re- 
c ſpect matter. The different nature of theſe 
* laws occaſions the fixed conſequences of 
« the one to be called moral, and of the o- 
e ther to be called phyfical neceſſity ; but the 
e idea of neceſſary, certain, and unavoidable 
* equally agrees with both. And to ſay that 
e moral neceſſity is no neceſlity at all, be- 
* cauſe it is not phyſical neceſſity, which is 
* all the Doctor's argument amounts to, is 
*© no better than to argue, that phyſical ne- 
* ceſſity is no neceſſity at all, becauſe it is not 
* moral neceſſity.” To this I ſhall allow him 
a multiplication of motives, ſufficient to de- 


termine an intelligent and finite being to act 
unerringly to all eternity, but with this proviſo, 


that he continues to act reaſonably ; ſtill he is 
a free, and a freer agent, as I ſaid before, than 
he that blunders daily in the buſineſs of hrs 
being. I fancy SoHo doth not underſtand 


the difference betwixt phyſical and moral ne- 


ceſlity ; and I am {ure he doth not under- 
x ſtand 
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ſtand Dr. Clarke, when he makes him fay, 
that moral neceſſity is no neceſſity at all : for 
phyſical neceſſity is a//olute neceſſity; and mo- 
ral neceſſity is but hypothetical neceſſity. If 
I ſhall fay that I am morally certain that So- 
PHO, upon a review of his performance, will 
retract a good many miſtakes ; it is always 
with ſuppoſition and proviſo, that he will think 
and act reaſonably : but if death happens to 
prevent him, a phyſical neceſſity of not re- 
tracting takes place. 

TH Liberty of our actions, 80 H an 

« is being free from conſtraint, and acting 
c according to inclination and choice.” And 
ſo I fay, and fo ſays every one that believes 
himſelf a free agent : but as this choice, 
in his opinion, is immediately occaſioned by 
a prevailing motive, this motive turns free- 
“ dom into a neceſſity; becauſe, in ſuch cir- 
© cumſtances, it is impoſſible we could act 
* Other ways. In this ſenſe, all our actions 
« are equally neceſſary. This is poor to 4 
degree. A boy, that hath learned the leaſt of 
logic, knows the diſtinction of ſenſis diviſus 
and ſenſus compoſitus. In a compound ſenſe, 
no man can act otherways than as he acts; 
but, in a divided ſenſe, he that hath acted War 
one way, might have acted another way. Ho- 
There is firſt a ſuppoſition made, that So- 
PHo hath written a book on the principles of 


morality and natural religion, and publiſhed 
it 
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t upon a prevailing motive; and now, that he 
hath done it, it remains, a certain truth, that 


mo- hath done it preciſely for that individaat 

Tr otive, and not for another: doth it therefore 
So-Mollow that he is, in this, and therefore in e- 
will very other caſe, a neceſſary agent? A man 


of ſuch an opinion, may coficlude, that “* li- 
« berty, as oppoſed to moral neceſſity, muſt 
stoß, ſignify a power in the mind of acting 
re- g. without or againſt motives: that is to ſay, 
a power of acting without any view, pur- 
ays, , poſe, or deſign; and even in acting in 
ting contradiction to our own deſires and aver- 
And ſions, or to all our principles of action; 
eve © which power, beſides that no man was e- 
ice, . ver conſcious of it, ſeems to be an abſur- 
by dity, altogether inconſiſtent with a rational 
ree-M nature.” 


cir- Tuar all this is founded upon a miſtake 
act of the true ſenſe and meaning of moral ne- 
ions Weeſity, is evident from what I have already 
to 2 Wiaid. If moral neceſſity were abſolute, none 


but a madman could be a free agent: and 
it comes very near madneſs to ſuppoſe, that 
the doctrine of human liberty can admit of 
ts; ſuch conſequences. In SoPno's ſenſe, the 
ted argument runs, man muſt not be a free agent, 
Vay. Wor he muſt be mad; but be is not a free agent, 
SO- Wand therefore he is mad. All therefore that 
s of Ihe hath ſaid, in favour of human liberty, 
hed | (and 
it * Page 175. "x 
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(and he hath ſaid ſome . tend;| 


to the diſhonour of the human race; but for 
our comfort, as we are men, he 1s the firſt 
ſo far as I know, that ſtates an oppoſition 
betwixt liberty and moral neceſſity. But, 


faith he, moral neceſſity is ſtill neceſſity. Be 


it ſo; and, were moral neceſſity and phyſical 
neceſſity the ſame, liberty would be inconfiſt- 
ent with it. The caſe is otherways ; moral 


neceſſity is hypothetical and conditional, and 


always founded upon the ſuppoſition that man 


will act reaſonably, or for a prevailing motive: 


and ſuch a neceſſity rather eſtabliſhes than 
deſtroys human liberty. * © Nor have we 
« reaſon to regret that we find the will ne- 
te ceſſarily ſubjected to motives. The truth 
« of this general propoſition muſt coincide 
« with our wiſh, unleſs we had rather have 
« man to be a whimſical and ridiculous, than 
ce arational and moral being.” 

Soho ſums up the whole force of his rea. 
ſonings againſt human liberty, in theſe words, 
+ * Man being, what he is, a creature en- 
« dued with a certain degree of underſtand- 
ce ing, certain paſſions and princ: ples; and 
« placed in certain circumſtances : it is im- 
“ poſſible he ſhould will or chuſe otherways 


A 


A 


© than in fact he wills and chuſes. His mind 


« 1s paſſive in receiving impreſſions of things 
ec 
aj 
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nds © as good or ill. According to theſe impreſ- 
tor Wl ſions, the laſt judgment of the underſtand- 
rſt, © ing is neceſſarily formed; which the will, 
tion © if conſidered as different from the judg- 
But, © ment of the underſtanding, neceſſarily o- 
Be © beys, as is fully ſhewn: and the external 
call action is neceſſarily connected with the will, 
ſiſt⸗ © in the minds final determination to act.“ 
Oral THE word impreſſion is new, and * Da- 
ano vid Hume Eſq; claims the honour of introdu- 
mani cing it into phiioſophy ; but he doth not make 
ive every thought an impreſion: he only uſes 
han it to diſtinguiſh betwixt lively and languid 
: well thoughts. We may divide all the percep- 
nel © tions of the mind into two claſſes, which 
ruth are diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees 
cdl © of force and activity. The leſs ſenſible and 
have lively, are commonly thoughts or ideas; 
than and the other ſpecies wants a name in our 
WE language, and in moſt others. Let us 
rea · I. therefore uſe a little freedom, and call them 
ode impreſſions, imploying the word in a ſenſe. 
: en-W** ſomewhat different from the uſual. By 
and-W* the term impreſſions, we mean all our lively 
e perceptions, when we hear, or ſee, or feel, 
« or love, or hate, or deſire, or will.” That 
he mind may be impreſſed by the outward 
ſenſes is well enough underſtood, and may 
11ngs G eaſily 


* Philoſophical eſſays concerning human underſtanding. 


9. 22, 
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14 eaſily be admitted; but that inferences, drawn 
from theſe tions, are impreſſions too, will 
not paſs : other ways the mind muſt be ſup- 
poſed to want all activity and energy, and to 
be deſtitute of all reflexion and ratiocination, 
Reafen, ſaith Sopho, ſuggeſts motives from con 
views bf good and evil. He deliberates upon theſe, 
and, in conſequence of his deliberation, he chuſes. 
And how then can deliberation and determina- 
tion upon motives, ſuggeſted by reaſon, from 
which action follows, be mere impreſſions made 
upon a mind entirely paſſive? Things of the 
greateſt importance come under this delibera- 
tion: all that concerns us as we are men, out 
ultimate view and purpoſe, whatever it 1s, 
ſhould be ſubjected to this previous examina- 
tion. Here, if any where, thought and rea- 
ſon are to be exerciſed for the improvemen 
of our nature; and our rational powers are 

to be uſed for obtaining and ſecuring our hap- 
pineſs. And, while our all 1s at ftake, hav 

ö we nothing to do? Is the mind only paſſivq 

5 in receiving impreſſions by which we are ne 

= ceſſarily determined? Well then, if our rea 

ſon can be of no uſe to us, and if our un 
derſtanding can neither make a judgment, no 
draw an inference in the great and only bu 
ſineſs of our being, we have no buſineſs wit 
it. | 

No man can ſpeak with more aſſurance 0 0 


the powers and faculties of the mind than 80 
PHO 
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Ho; but if the mind is entirely paſſive, in 
receiving impreſſions, it can have no power at 
all. I have already ſaid, and proved, that the 
underſtanding and the will, by turns, influence 
and command one another. The w:// then 
hath a power, as it is exerted upon the un- 
derſtanding ; knowledge or ignorance depends, 
in ſome meaſure, upon it ; and cannot there- 
fore be ſaid to be entirely paſſive. I have like- 
wiſe obſerved, that, according to the law of 
truth, the underſtanding and the will are not 
two different things; and that it is neither 
the underſtanding that moves the will, nor, 
the will that moves the underſtanding : it is 
the ſame ſoul that underſtands and wills, and 
that at the ſame time. It underſtands a thing 
to be good, and wills it as ſuch ; and SophO 
himſelf is not in a condition to determine 
whether the ultimum dictamen, or laſt practi- 
cal judgment, 1s an act of the will or under- 
ſtanding : but an act it is; and every act pro- 
ceeds from a power; and the force and power 

of this laſt practical judgment is productive 
of the greateſt effects, even of peace or war, 
the preſervation or ruin of a people. If the 
mind is entirely pailive in receiving impreſſi- 
ons of good or evil, who could be blamed, 
who commended for what they do: or rather, 
for What, as machines, is done by them? If 
the mind is intirely paſſive in receiving impreſ- 


ſion of things good or evil, and if, upon theſe 
impreſſions 
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Impreſſions, the laſt judgment of the under- 
ſtanding is neceſſarily formed, and if the will 
neceſſarily obeys this laſt judgment, and if 
the external action is neceſſarily connected 
with the will; then, from firſt to laſt, man, 
inſtead of being a free agent, is no agent at 
all, but a mere machine: and, as a piece of 
clock-work is, by an eee cauſe, ſet a- 
going, and, through all the movements, the 
index at laſt points out the hour; thus, to the 
mortification of the human race, man is paſ- 
ſive in every ſtep and ſtation of life. And what 
SorHo calls his 5% and his wort, his virtuous 
and vicious actions, are ſo far from being his 
actions, that properly they are none of his 
doings. 

Bur how all this can be confiſtent with 


the diſtinction of characters, with moral vir- 


tue, the force of law and obligation, and with 
man's being a ſubject of rational and moral go- 
vernment, ſurpaſſes my conception. Were 
« not the will neceſſarily ſubjected to motives, 
c man muſt be a whimſical and ridiculous, 
rather than a rational and moral being.” 
And, from this neceſſary ſubjection to motives, 
Soho Concludes that man is a neceſſary agent; 
and, to make him a neceſſary agent, he makes 
(and he muſt make) him a machine. SoPHo 
here exhibits a moſt wonderful ſhew, a ra- 
tional and moral machine 

ys Ss MacnixE 


1 
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2 MACHINE notwithſtanding as he is, he 
11 is an actor in the moral world. He is en- 
if , dued with will, and acts from choice. He 
2d ( hath power of beginning motion, which is 
n, W ſubject to no mechanical laws.—He hath 


at appetites and paſſions which prompt him 
of to their reſpective gratifications ; but he is 
a= under no neceſſity of blindly ſubmitting to 
he their impulſe: for reaſon hath a power of 
he W: reſtraint.” 
al- AFTER making the human mind entirely 
nat paſſive, Soho needed not have been in any 
dus Iain about a poſſibility of one's acting con- 
bis Hrary to the laſt practical judgment; for, if 
his Ie mind doth not act at all, but is only acted 
pon, he hath left himſelf no room for the 
ith hildiſn debate, about the will's being irre- 
ir- Iſtibly determined by the laſt practical judg- 
nent of the underſtanding. For an attempt 
nade by ſome, to ſhew their power of acting 
gainſt the altimum dictamen; ſuch, for inſtance, 
f eating by choice the worſt apple, is no 
ore than an attempt to play the fool : which 
OMe, on more ſerious occaſions, do very ſuc- 
eſsfully, even after a great expence of thought. 
he whole debate, which is no more than a 
1 d'eſprit, amounts to this, that a man ads 
cciſely for the ſame individual reaſon for which 
acts, and not for another. 
Tur diſtinction of ſenſus diviſus, and ſenſus 
mpofitus, already mentioned, ſufficiently ſhews 
SoPHO 


- 
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SoPno's childiſh attempt upon human liberty, 
For the aſſiſtance of his underſtanding, he 
may read it in Latin, a language better adapt. 
ed to the ſubject, than our Eng/ſh nx. 

I x may bear a debate, whether or no, 
man can really perſuade himſelf, that he l 
not a free, and conſequently a reaſonab|; 
agent; or, that he is no agent at all. He 
acts from choice, and for a reaſon; and t 
act thus is the very ſame thing with acting 
Teaſonably and freely: O this wonderful So 
'PHo! As an inſtance of his acting from choice 
and for a reaſon, or by a motive, he hath pu 
bliſhed eſſays upon morality and natural reli 
gion; but by publiſhing them his choice i 
gone: and as he is not now, ſo no more wa 
he before, free to publiſh or ſuppreſs the 
This is like a child, that firſt eats its cake, an 


then cries for its cake. If he is free now. 


* Indifferentia, fi vocem tantummodo ſpectes, nihil eſt p 
ſitivum, ſed negatio tantum determinationis. At ſi rem ipla 
et vim illius vocis conſideres, tum eſt aliquid reale et poſitivun 
eſt enim vis ſeſe determinandi, quae adhuc manet cum agimi 
licet non ſit amplius indeterminatio illa negativa. Ut en 
viſio non tollit vim ipſam videndi, ſed magis eam perficit; | 
actio ipſa non deſtruit vim illam ſui determinatricem, qua 
libertatis nomine intelligimus. Unde, qui agit neceſſariò, 29 
ex hy potheſi, quod agat: ſed, cum hanc neceſſitatem ſibi libe 
imponat, ea nec libertati nec indifferentiae activae obeſt. Nc 


quod aliquis fimul agere poſſit, et non agere, ut loquuntur, pe 
ſenſu compoſito : nam actus et negatio actũs ſimul conjungi . 

poſſunt: ſed qui actu operatur, habet potentiam agendi et nd * 
agendi, ut vulgo aiunt, in ſenſu diviſo; quae utique adnol th; 


mus, ut, quae afferri ſolent, cavillationes facilius elidantur, 
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do this, or not to do it: to continue free, he 
muſt not determine or do; but, as a mere ma- 
chine, ſtand neuter, until ſome irreſiſtible ex- 
ternal force puſnes him upon action. If a 
man's ſituation and his reaſoning is ſuch as de- 
termines him to act, he is under no neceſ- 
ſity, but a rational neceſſity; and this is a ne- 
ceflity of his own making, and what he free- 
ly impoſes upon himſelf. _ 

Ir a ſervant diſobeys or injures his maſter, 
in his eſtate, reputation, or perſon, he is liable 
both to blame and puniſhment. If he pleads - 
with SoPHo's ſophiſtical eloquence, in his own 
excuſe, © I am a man, juſt ſuch as I am, 
« endued with a certain degree of under- 
« ſtanding, and ſuch particular paſſions and 
« principles ; and, with theſe, I was placed 
« in ſuch circumſtances, that it was impoſ- 
« ſible for me to have willed, and choſen, 
e and acted, otherways than in fact I have 
e done: SoPHo may poſſibly approve of 
his vindication, and he ought to admit it. But 
ſuch maſters, as do not value themſelves upon 
being reaſonable machines, whoſe minds are 
paſſive in receiving irreſiſtible impreſſions, 
which drive them on to action, might treat 
ſuch a ſervant like a canting ſcoundrel. But, 
for as pitiful and abſurd as ſuch an apology ap- 
pears, to a common and ordinary underſtand- 
ing, I dare fay, though I ſay it with ſorrow, 
that ſome force this opinion upon themſelves, 

| to 
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to juſtify their diſobedience to their Gop; and 
| : to pleaſe themſelves with the thought, that 
1 they are as unaccountable for their conduct 
and behaviour as any brute of the crea- 
tion. 2 7; 9 Tm x 
THERE remains another, and indeed the 
moſt ſpecious objection againſt human liberty, 
vi. its inconſiſtency with the pre-adjuſted IM / 
plan of Gop's government of the univerſe: 
but for this I have a more proper place in c 
reſerve. | 


SECTION 


FFF 


1 3 . 


EC . 
. Of Atheiſm and Religion, 


HO begin, let Mr. Bayle lead the way; for 
no man was better acquainted with the 
opinions and principles of atheiſts and reli - 
gioniſts than he: and, in the name of atheiſts, 
he ſays, that, all of them, without one 
« ſingle exception, will, together with all 
« the orthodox, ſincerely ſign this theſis, There 
is one firſt, univerſal, and eternal cauſe, which 

extfls neceſſarily, and ſhould be called Gop *, 
THis theſis is complex, and may be reſol- 
ved into ſeveral propoſitions. 1. There is a 
firſt cauſe. 2. This firſt cauſe is univerſal. 
3. This firſt cauſe is eternal. 4. This firſt 
cauſe exiſts neceſſarily. And, 5. This firſt 
cauſe ſhould be called Gop. In all theſe pro- 
poſitions, the term CavsE is the ſubject, or 
the ſubjectum; and, as ſuch, it will be found 
not to agree with the different attributes, or 
praedicata: for inſtance, the firſt cauſe, as a 
H 25 | cauſe, 


« * Tous les ath6es, ſans en excepter un ſeul, figneront 
% fincerement, avec tous les orthodoxes, cette theſe ci. — Il y 
* 2 une cauſe premiere, univerſelle, eternelle, qui exiſte neceſ- 
“ ſairement, et qui doit etre appellie Dieu. Ocuvr. divers” 
vol. iii. p. 214. | | 
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Cauſe, is not eternal, for this good reaſon, that 


the birth of his child, but he is not a father 
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the attribute, or praedicatum, univerſal doth not 
agree with it, according to religioniſts: for 
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whatever begins to be is not eternal. Exec 
and cauſe are correlatives, of which one can- 
not be without the other: no effect is eter- 
nal ; and therefore this firſt cauſe, 'as a cauſe, 
cannot be eternal. A father is a man before 


\ 
any ſooner. And, notwithſtanding the admi- { 
rers of ARIsTOTLE have laboured hard tod 

rove the poſſibility of eternal creation, all 2 
that they have made out, amounts to no more, Nc. 
than that Gop from eternity was 11 to have Tr 
created the world' in time. al 

Ix I thould admit that the 5 * 3 mean- pl 
ing is (contrary to the grammatical conſtructs 
on of his words) that this firſt cauſe, as a ne- 
ceſſary being, is eternal; both atheiſts and reli. 
gioniſts do allow this as a truth. But then 
this is changing the ſubject of the propofi- 
tions, from the term cauſe, to that of à being 
of neceſſary exiſtence ; and, if a being of neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence ſtands for the ſubhectum, then pra 


that God is an univerſal being is pantheiſm, ors c 
Sp1n102iſm, but not orthodox philoſophy. AnſWny 
— being excludes all other beings. Wem ay 
are ſure we are; and that there are many be-|not 


ings beſides us: but pantheiſts conſider them-Wor t 


ſelves, and all other things, only as modifica- 
tions of one being; and not as ſo many diſtin 
Part | 
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at parts, and beings, of the univerſe. I acknow- 
# Wl ledge that ſome religioniſts, and particularly * 
1 Wl two modern philoſophers, have called Gop 
r- Wl the univerſal being, I believe, inadyertently. 
e, Mr. BAV E ſays, that this being, of ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence, is an univerſal cauſe. In 
what ſenſe this is to be admitted, and in what 


11- Wl ſenſe to be refuſed by religioniſts, will be beſt 
to Wl determined when the two terms, cauſe and 
all I uni ver ſal, are explained. Philoſophers talk of 
re, Ml cauſes of ſeyeral ſorts; ſuch as material, for- 


mal, final, efficient, exemplary, inſtrument- 
al, and prerequiſite. Of theſe cauſes, exem- 
plary and efficient are Plato's ideas in the di- 
vine mind; and, according to that great phi- 
loſopher, Gov may be ſaid to be the univer- 
fal cauſe. They likewiſe diſtinguiſh three 


univerſals; one in cauſing, another in repre- 


off. eting, and a third in attributing, or predica- 
ing: that is, as termed in the language of 
cel-Mthe ſchools, in cauſando, in repreſentando, et 


n braedicande: otherways unwver/ale ante multa, 
not mula, et in multis. The two laſt do not 
for belong to the preſent queſtion ; but, if a cauſe 


is called aniverſal, becauſe productive of ma- 
ny effects, (and ſo it is defined) then Gop 
ray be properly called the aniverſal cauſe ; but 
not in. the ſame ſenſe that pantheiſts call Gop, 
or the world, ble auen being + for this 

excludes 


part * Mr, Hutchiſon, and the Reverend Mr. * 


. * 
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| philoſopher, | | 
A BEING of neceſſary exiſtence] is both re- 
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excludes all other beings, and that admits of 
ſecondary cauſes ; for if there were no ſecon- 


dary cauſes, the firſt cauſe muſt be the im- 


en © — and only cauſe of every thing: and 
man, whether he acts well or il only keeps 
his ſtation, or rather he acts not at all, but is 
only ated upon; and therefore is accountable 
for nothing. This ſuits Sopho's principles; 
but I do not look upon him to be an e, 


ligion and atheiſm, with this difference, that 
religioniſts make this being the firſt cauſs, 
which pantheiſts cannot do, conſiſtently with 
their ſyſtem : theſe make the whole univerſe 
or world one ſingle being, exiſting neceſſari- 
ly and from eternity: this one ſingle being 
could not be its own cauſe, without being 
a thing different from itſelf, as all cauſes and 
effects neceſſarily are; and this ſingle being, 


as eternal, cannot admit of any cauſe. Be-j 


ſides this one whole /ub/tance, as Spinoza cally 
it, there neither is, nor can there be, any thing, 
of which this fngle univerſal being (a ſole- 
ciſm* which pantheiſts muſt account for] 


could be the cauſe. The atheiſm of Dem- 


critus and Epicurus made the materials of the 
world to be eternal ; and held, that, without 
a cauſe, it acquired by chance its preſent form. 
And, if theſe atheiſtical ſyſtems want the 


correlative of cauſe and effect, Mr. * 
coul 
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could not ſay, that all atheiſts, without a fingle 
exception, will fign, that there is a firſt cauſe, 
ANOTHER obſervation, I muſt make upon 
Mr. BAYLE's atheiſtical creed, is, that all a- 
theiſts will ſign it ſincerely. I freely own, I 
never had any good opinion of atheiſtical 
ſincerity: and it is to me an inſtance of their 
want of that virtue, when they moke uſe of 
the attributes, aſcribed to Gop, to adorn their 
doctrine, and to deceive the heedleſs reader, 
The world, ſay they, is one only being; and 
the different and diſtinct parts are but mo- 
difications which do not proceed from this one 
ſingle whole as a cauſe, but from fate or chance: 
and therefore, Spinoſa's Gob, inſtead of being 
the firſt cauſe, is no cauſe at all. | 
Bur why this learned author ſhonld fay, 
that this firſt cauſe, in the atheiſtical ſyſtem, 
ſhould or ought to be called God, is not to be 
underſtood. This author's diſtinction betwixt 
atheiſt and reli1oni/t is, that the one affirms, 
and the other doth not affirm, the being of a 
Gop. And, if atheiſts are of opinion that 
their firſt cauſe, and the firſt cauſe of religi- 

oniſts, are far from being the ſame (and they 
are as far from one another as contradictoryʒ 
propoſitions can be); they cannot themſelves, 
nor can any man for them, with the leaſt ap- 
pearance of reaſon, affirm that both ought to 
be called Gop. Religioniſts have had the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the term, from the firſt com- 
ee 
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mencement of religion, even ſuppoſing it co. 
eval with mankind. Theiſin, according to the 
import of the word, muſt always have been 
prior to atheiſm; for the one is a negative, 
and the other a poſitive expreſſion. Had not 


| the!ſm been the prior opinion, the contrary 


notion had never been called atheiſm. It is 
therefore a logical fault, and, worſe than that, 
it is an immoral fault, to dale terms, i-tO;PEr- , 


lex a debate of ſo much importance t man- 


kind. If an atheiſt, in defence of his tenet, 
is obliged to ſteal the terms uſed by his anta- 
goniſt, it is, upon the matter, to give up the 
cauſe. 

Mr. BAL E, inſtead of akon; the .. 
ought or ſhould, is pleaſed to take = thing a 
little lower, by aflerting, that the ſtiffeſt a- 
theiſt may accept of this hee, Gor exiſts, 
«© For what man is there ſo booriſh, or ſo 
Fc unpolite, as to amuſe himſelf about a word; 
© in an affair of ſo much importance?“ This 
is another ſpecimen of atheiſtical ſincerity. To 


| ſport with words may be allowed; but only in 


matters of play and ſport: but in an affair of 
the deepeſt conſequence, when philoſophi- 
cally and accurately handled, he muſt be a 
man weak, ar worſe, who allows himſelf ſuch 
freedom. I am of opinion, that the ortho- 


dox will not follow the example ſet them by 


atheiſts, and call their Gop the univerſe, or 
| univerſal 


Vol. iu, p. 215. 
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„ niver/al being; though they have the ſame 
e right to do the one, that _— its have to do 
n the other. 

od AND, in the lat place on this head, I ob- 
ot ſerve, that all thoſe who ſign Mr. BayLe's 
ry Wl theſis, and: go no farther, are atheiſts in his 
account, and Hot to be placed among religion- 


iſts. | 
ACCoRDING to the ſame author *, « All 


= 

n- mankind may be divided into two claſ- 
t, “ ſes, ſuch as are perſuaded of the being of 
a- MW a Gor, and ſuch as are not perſuaded. 


« Each of which members may be ſubdivi- 
« ded: the firſt into as many as have differ- 


« ent notions; and ideas of the divine and ſu- 
; a WE preme being. The ſecond claſs may ad- 
a- (mit of a diviſion into ſuch as have exami- 
ts, ned, and ſuch as have not examined, the 
ſo WW queſtion.” And if there are any atheiſts, 
rd; {Who have not examined the queſtion, they 
his 


do. not reſide among eus, Chriſtians, Mahu- 
etants, or among idolatrous Heathens ; for 


in Wt is impoſſible that any man, without ſora 
of FWcaſon or other, can embrace an opinion, con- 
hi- Nrary to the current perſuaſion and profeſſion 
2 f a whole people or nation. 

ich Tursg who have examined and compared 
10- Mhciſm with atheiſm, may admit of many 


by Wivikons. Some decide nothing, and others 
or decide ! in favour of atheiſm. Thoſe that de- 


al | + 4d 11 | _ cide 
Vol. iii, page 932. 1 


* 
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cide nothing, are either ſceptics or acataleptigs, 


enquiry, in hopes of finding the truth at laſt; 


as they think, upon ſolid and demonſtrativ 


a negative of ſo much importance, only up 


are reaſonable and intelli gent beings, to find! 


Sceptics, or conſiderers, finding difficulties in 
the negative, and in the affirmative part, keep 
their judgment in ſuſpence ; but go on in their 


the acataieptics give up all examination, be. 
cauſe they judge the ſubject to be incompre- 
henſible. They that give the cauſe in favogy 
of atheiſm, do it either upon, probabie, or, 


grounds. Of this laſt ſort was Spinoſa; and 
of the ſame ſort it is ſaid, are the literati Si 
nenſes, or the Chineſe Mandarines, 

WoNnDERFUL mult thoſe be who embei 


on probable reaſons! A queſtion in which a 
intelligent creatures are ſo much intereſtec 


can never depend upon any evidence, but the 4 
higheſt, for decifion. Upon the loweſt for 1 
of” probability, I may either believe, or nd rl 
believe, that the moon is inhabited; becauk 1 
neither of the two opinions can affect my co * 
duct and happine's : but when, upon the be Mg 
lief, or diſbelief, of a Deity, the regulatia uo 
of our life and conduct depends, our enjof . 
ments in this world, and our hopes and har 0 
pineſs in another; there muſt be ſufficient res 
ſon, and reaſon proportioned to the import . 
ance of the ſubject, to determine our judy eli 


ment; and it is incumbent upon us, as 


oll | 
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To be a ſceptic, and to determine the 
= important of all queſtions, for conſe- 
quences the moſt deſirable or dreadful, up- 
on the weakeſt evidence, 1s, upon the matter, 
much the ſame: 


Axp, if there are any atheiſts merely for 


probable reaſons, they will ſoon become ſcep- 
tics; and JOIN an atheiſtical or religious 
opinion, founded bn weak evidence, hath 
given riſe to another ſort of men, who change 
ſides, and become religioniſts, or atheiſts, by 
turns. As the fituation of their affairs varies 


and changes. ſo do their notions and principles. 


They are ſubject to an intellectual ague and fear; 
and deſpiſe by fits, as their luſts and paſſions riſe 
or fall: like the Roman Emperor, Caius Cali- 


gula, who, in his angry moods, could threaten 


to ſend Jupiter a- packing to his native coun- 
try of Greece; yet, at a clap of thunder, which 
the heathens aſcribed to that deity, would 
ſhamefully hide himſelf under a bed, and 


fooliſhly expect ſafety from ſo flender a ſhel- 


ter. If the declarations of men in proſperity 
and adverſity, and a ſuitable behaviour, can 
gain credit; I can ſay that there are ſome 
atheiſts, and religioniſts, by turns. 

I cAnNNoT paſs over another ſort of men of 
a very extraordinary turn of mind; the one a 
eligioniſt, and the other an atheiſt : the firſt 
believes there is a God, and that he himſelf 


his accountable creature; but wiſhes, in his 


I heart, 


gined: I only here obſerve, that, as his wiſh 


duct, the object of it muſt be a thing falſe | 
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heart, there was no Gop. Though this is tho 
boldeſt and moſt dangerous impiety that can 
be imagined, yet it is as natural as it is for 2 
criminal to wiſh there was no judge to con- 
demn, and none to put the ſentence in exe- 
cution. Where ſuch madneſs and wicked- 
neſs muſt land in at laſt, is eaſy to be ima- 


proceeds from a vitious and unreaſonable con- 


and unreaſonable. The ſecond ſort is Zach as 


do not believe there is a Gop, and, at the 
ſame time, wiſh and endeavour to believe it. , 
Theſe mult be very few, if there are any at all. 
and, had it not been for the authority of Mr. f 


BAVLE, who had more of their acquaintance 
than I have, I ſhould not have mentioned U 
them. A ſceptic may, but a dogmati 
atheiſt never can, deſire the knowledge and 
perſuaſion of the being of Gop, a creator, 1 F 
governor, and judge of the world ; becauſe © 
no man can deſire to be deceived, and the 
authority of a renegado proteſtant miniſter 
cannot have any weight to the contrary, who, & 
to excuſe himſelf, and his eſprits forts, fays, ; 
they go to mals in order to learn to believe 
there is a Gop. 
IT is certain, that all religioniſts havil wat 
the ſame idea or notion of the ſupreme being 
yet all, that deſerve the name, do admit a pro- 
vidence which diſtributes rewards and puniſh- 
ments 
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ments, according to als merit, or demerit, of 
rational creatures: © and this much, * (faith 


Mr. BAYLE) is neceſſary to conſtitute a ſpe- 


« cific difference betwixt atheiſm and deiſm, 
« and the centre of union of all religioniſts.” 
And, as the ſame author ſays, + ſo, I am con- 


fident, the orthodox will admit, that all attri- 


butes aſcribed to Gop, which ſap and under- 
mine the foundations of religion, muſt paſs 
for atheiſm. 

WrtTHER the diſtributive providence of 
Gob is extended beyond this life, may be ano- 
ther queſtion: all the heathen poets declare 
for the affirmative ; and, among the philoſo- 
phers, very few, and theſe not among the an- 
tienteſt, declare for the negative. Epicurus 
was the chief, and the moſt famous: and, as 
he rejected a providence altogether, both here 
and hereafter, it appears to me a probable e- 
vidence, that ſuch as, before and after him, 
admitted a providence, did allow it to extend 
to another life. A fuller conſideration of this 
matter I refer to a more proper place. 

Bur I cannot delay taking notice of Lord 
Shafteſbury's improvement of the doctrine of 
the 22 t, © A ſadducee, a materialiſt 
* and denyer of the ſoul's immortality, was as 


« well admitted as the phariſee, who, from 
5 the 


* Vol. ii. p. 728. 


J Page 933. 
1 Vol. iii. p. 69. edit. 1745. 
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* 


c 


te to reaſon on immaterial ſubſtances, and the 


- «© immortality of ſouls.” That the ſadducee 


was as well admitted as the phariſee, is de- 
nyed by Josꝝphus, the Jeuiſb hiſtorian, who 
knew as much of his own nation, and their 
religious or irreligious opinions, as his Lord- 
ſhip. He informs us, that the phariſees, be- 


government of church and ſtate; and that 
theſe never failed, upon their being made 
choice of for either, to renounce the doctrine 


of the ſadducces, and profeſs themſelves pha- 


riſces. 
To me this appears a ſufficient proof that 
their principles had little or no influence up- 


on their honeſty and morality. They were 


much like our modern virtuoſo's, * who look 
upon the ſtory of the devil, and hell, to be of 
great uſe among the ſtupid vulgar, but intire- 


ly below the dignity and magnanimity of 
gentlemen of free thought and polite litera- 


ture; but, for all their pretence to honour, 
the /adducees among the Jews then had, and 
their followers among chriſtians now have, 
leſs of it than the illiterate vulgar whom they 
deſpiſe. If the /adducce, and ſuch as he, be- 
lieved, that providence extended only to this 
| : lite; 

* Idem ibid. p. 159, "3 


the books of Pythagoras, Plato, and other 
c later philoſophers of Greece, had learned 


ing the more numerous ſect, had, for the 
impiety of the ſadducces, excluded them the 
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life; and that, without ſhame and diſgrace, 
they might renounce their principles for their 
temporal intereſt or honour: it is evident, 
that, to all intents and purpoſes, ſadduceiſm 
and atbeiſin were the ſame thing. 

THr1s noble author of renown is pleaſed to 
ſay, that the - Fharrtſees had learned from the 
books of Pythagoras (and he left no writings 
behind him), Plato, and other later philoſo- 

he:s of Greece, to reaſon on immaterial ſub- 
ſtances: but he hath not been pleaſed to in- 
form the public from what hiſtorical records 
he hath made the diſcovery. That author's in- 
mendo, that ſadduceiſm was the antient opi- 
nion of the Jews, is without a ſufficient foun- 
dation, 5 3 

AND in truth it is contrary to a well atteſted 
matter of fact. About two hundred years be- 
fore the chriſtian æra, two Jews, SA DDoc and 
BarTHos, taught that Gop was to be ſerved 
for the excellency of his nature, and that it 
was mean, and mercenary, to have any view or 
regard to a reward. This doctrine their fol- 
lowers and diſciples improved into a diſbelief 
of rewards and puniſhments: and their rea- 
ſoning was juſt; for, if Gop had really provi- 
ded a reward in another life, for his good and 
faithful ſervants, it was their duty to have had 
it in expectation ; and conſequently, if it was 
their duty not to have any regard to a recom- 
pence, there mult be none appointed for them, 
4 . ; f "i | For 
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For the truth of things, and not their i imagi. 

nary refinements, in the ſervice and worſhip 
of GoD, muſt be the foundation of their ret 
gious conduct and moral doings. 

Is my opinion, his Lordſhip's docking of 
an unrewarded virtue, and a diſintereſted duty 
to Gop and man, is but an improvement of 
the ſpring and ſource of ſadduceiſm ; for his 
Lordſhip goes as great lengths as any of that 
profeſſion and perſuaſion, by affirming, that, 
the more we regard a reward or recompence 
for ſerving God, the leſs we deſerve; and 

therefore a mercenary morality becomes a vice, 
inſtead of a virtue : and, as the author's im- 
provement of the ſadducee's doctrine will ad. 
mit of the ſame conſequences which his fol. 
lowers draw from it, it 1s to be preſumed 
that he perceived and admitted them, ſeeing 
he hath left nothing behind him to make one 
think otherways: on the contrary, he hath 
carefully avoided, even in his rapſody, the 
doctrine of rewards and puniſhments after 
this life; and he that limits divine providence 
to this world. is under no greater reſtraint 
from vice, and no greater inducement to vir- 
tue, than is an atheiſt, if, at the ſame time, it 
is his opinion, that, in this life,“ All things 
come alike to all; there is one event to the righ- 
teous and to the wicked ; to the good, and to the 
clean, and to the unclean ; to him that f. 
"on 


* Fccl, ix, 8. 
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and to him that ſacrificeth not; as is the good, 
6 1s the ſinner ; and he that fweareth, as be that 
feareth an oath. _ | 
[T is to be obſerved, that, though his 10085 
ſhip ſays, the phariſces had learned from 
Pythagoras to reaſon on immaterial ſubſtances, 
t doth not follow, that, until then, the Jews 
Jiſbelieved a life to come; for, without di- 
ſtinguiſhing betwixt material and immaterial 
ubſtances, they might have been perſuaded 
f a future ſtate. The natives of North- Ame- 
ica know no difference betwixt ſoul and 
body; yet believe, that, after death, they go 
outh to a more "favourable climate: for this 
Mr. BRAINARD is my author. It is not in- 
redible, that many antients might be of opi- 
jon, that the mind was only ſome more ſub- 
le matter than the groſſer parts of the body; 
eeing there are not wanting modern authors, 
ho hold the ſame doctrine, and are there- 
ore called naterialiſts. I have read, but for- 
pot where, that, in Soutb- America, there is a 
deople who believe the reſurrection of the bo- 
ly: and how few are there, even in this 
earned and polite age, that underſtand the 
ference betwixt corporeal and ſpiritual be- 
ings? And their belief, that one part of the 
human frame doth ſurvive the other, hath 
the ſame influence upon their conduct, as if 
hey underſtood, with the laſt exactneſs, the 

ature of ſoul and body. 
| Wr 


tality of the ſoul; and I h ve that regard fe 


believed, that after death there was another 
Nate appointed for mankind ; and that there 


miniſters of ſtate to the moſt High in the 


believed in one God (for we always count 
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W have C1cFRo's authority; that Put. 
RECIDES was the firſt that taught the immor. 


that great author, to believe that, in on ſenſe 
it is true: that is, that he was the firſt tha 
ſupported that opinion with reaſons and ar, 
guments. And, for that reaſon, I preſume 
that it was about that time, that the immor. 
tality of the ſoul was firſt called into queſt 
on. And as he was a Syrian, and of a natiol 
bordering upon Judea, whatever his doctrine 
might be to Py:hagoras, whom he convert. 
ed from a wreſtler to a an 0994 46=h it was not 
new, either to Phenicians or to Jews ; but the 
doctrine of a future ſtate, of lan or mi 
ſery, was much older, and older than heathen: 
ich idolatry and polytheiſm. It could not poſ 
fibly have entered into the heads of men 1 
deify heroes departed this life, had they no 


was a Gop who governed in. another world; 
and a belief of this almighty and eternal Be. 
ing, the ſovereign of the univerſe, induced 
the firſt idolaters, to conſtitute men uſeful 
while here on earth, to be lieutenants and 


heavens. It is then a demonſtration, that, be- 
fore the commencement of polytheiſm, men 


one before two), and believed a future ſtate. | 
cal 
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cap very eaſily believe what Father e Compte 
ſays of the Chineſe, That, for the ſpace 
« of two thouſand years, they retained the 
« knowledge of the true God, and honoured 
« him in a way that might ſerve for example, 
« and even for inſtruction toChriſtians.” And, 
if it took a proportionable time, for the de- 
pravation of the Grecians into polytheiſm, and 
a legal eſtabliſhment of a ſyitem of abſurdi- 
ies, in vain doth atheiſm diſpute antiquity 
Frith religion; and therefore, it is without 
he appearance of reaſon or probability, that 
atheiſts pretend that religion owes its riſe to the 
ontrivance of prieſts and politicians. 

How EVER, it is to be obſerved, that opini- 
ons, good or bad, have at firſt a ſwift run for 
time. Every thing new awakens the at- 
Ftention of men; and, when weary of the ſub- 
jet, theſe opinions take a ſtand. At the re- 
formation, more changed from the old to the 
new belief, in a month's time, than do now 
In twenty years. That marea, or flood of in- 
quity, is over; but, at preſent, there is another 
area ariſen : atheiſm hath a run, not only 
among men of ſpeculation, but among me- 
hanics, and among the. tender-hearted ſex ; 
with whoſe temperament and conſtitution, 

ſuch ſturdy and inhuman notions ill agree. 
A rw days ago, came in my way, a ſer- 
mon, preached at the funeral of the Ducheſs 
of Rutland, anno 1711, by William * 
mw 
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M. A.; and, becauſe ſome may think it uſe. 


ful at this time, I take upon me to give place 


to a paragraph or 1t; 


„ Havins, faith he, repreſented to you 
ce the argument which our religion affords, 
« to comfort us under the loſs of our near- 
« eſt friends, give me leave to make ſome 
« reflexions upon what hath been delivered; 
« and theſe ſhall be directed to two ſorts d 


A 


A 


“ men, to thoſe who deny this hope, and ty 


<« thoſe who confeſs it. If thoſe who den 
* this hope are really of opinion that there 
« jg no life after this, that there is no diviner 
« principle in them than the earth, out d 
« which they, together with the beaſts, : 2 
* roſe, and to which they, together with 
te them, muſt ſink and ly down for ever; 
* they are really of this ſentiment, and can 
* not help it, it is in vain to offer at any thing 
ce to convince them. But what we may res 
“ ſonably deſire of them in this caſe, an 
« what 1s, in truth, for their own reputation 
« is, that they may keep their ſentiments t 
« themſelves, and no more diſcloſe then 
<« than they would do their moſt boſom inf 
% mity. For it cannot be that the reſt of thi 
world, who are fully perſuaded of this gred 
truth, can entertain any tolerable opinio 
« of a ſet of men, whom they find debaſin 
e their nature, and, out of the oddeſt tur! 
of mind, taking as much pains to ſink it i 

"IM * , 
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te to the duſt, as the more noble and gene- 
« rous minds have done to exalt it. Before 
« the revelation of another life, it was, at 
« leaſt, an argument of a low and little ſpi- 
« rit, to diſbelieve it on the evidence of na- 
« tural reaſon ; but ſince the propagation of 
« the Chriſtian religion, and the proof of im- 
« mortality, which that brings with it, what 


He- 
ace 


you 
rds, 
ear- 
Ome 
red ; 


ts before was an argument of a low and mean 
d toll © ſpirit, is now of one profane and i impious: : 
Jen « ſo that, if they are really unbelievers in this 
her © matter, let them at leaſt believe this much, 


« that the moſt prudent thing they can do, in 


„inet 
« their circumſtances, is to make no words 


ut 0! | 
s, of it, but to keep it as cloſe as they can. 
win © But if they cannot be perſuaded of this, but 


« will be ſtill opening themſelves, and, out of 
e an aukward ſort of vanity, be proving to 
e the world, that they are no better than 
« beaſts ; it is but fit the world ſhould uſe 
* them as ſuch, not out of an apprehenſion 
* of their doing much miſchief, but out of 
* a juſt reſentment of inſolent folly, not to 
* take notice of the malice joined with it. 

For, were it poſſible their opinion could pre- 
e vail in the world, it is evident, as ye have 
* ſeen, that the great and only firm ſupport 
and comfort of men, in the greateſt afflicti- 

on, the death of their friends, is thrown up 

at once, For, as to all thoſe conſiderations, 


3 which the heathens ſupported themſelves 
cc with, 


r; l 


ll 


f th 


it! 
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« with, ſuch as are often to be met with ig 
ce their poets, orators, and philoſophers, all 
ce that can be ſaid of them is, that they were 
« fine words; and that thoſe that had no bet. 
ce ter, were to make the beſt of thoſe they 
« had. But, ſure, to offer any of their polite 
« expreſſions, as an equivalent for the Chri- 
&« ſtian faith, is ſuch an offer as will never be 


cc accepted,” 


Taz reverend author had no apprehenfion 
of much miſchief ariſing from modern ſad. 
ducees; but it is now full forty years ſince 
the publication of his ſermon, and the expe. 
rience of that ſpace is ſufficient to convince 
the world that he was miſtaken. So far a 
I am acquainted with mankind, I can ſay, tha 


atheiſm and infidelity hath had a ſurprizing 


progreſs, and as ſwift a run, from the high. 
cit to the loweſt, and from the learned phi. 
loſopher, to the ignorant mechanic, as the 
make and mode of cloaths and dreſs. Wit 
evident truth it is, that a late prelate, b 
whoſe death the religious world hath ſuf 
fered a ſignal loſs, in his charge to the clerg 
of Durham, ſays, The number of thoſe tha 
enter into ſpeculations upon the ſubject d 
religion, and who profeſs themſelves unbe 
“ levers, increaſes; and, with their num 
«© bers, their zeal. Zeal! it is natural to alk 


cc for what? Why, truly, for nothing 5 but 


again 
| 
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« ggainſt every thing that · is good and ſacred 
« amongſt us.” e | 
Tas rapid progreſs of impiety, I cannot 


impute to the want of ability in the clergy 


to defend both natural and revealed religion. 
I] acknowledge likewiſe their diligence in the 
diſcharge of their miniſterial duty; and in 
their writings they have given proof of both: 
beſides, they have the aſſiſtance of lay-men, 
of very conſiderable capacity and parts, who 
do not think that religion and the bible is on- 
ly the province of prieſts. But, as the luſts 
and paſſions are often too ſtrong for the rea- 
ſon of men, more oppoſition to the principles 
of religion proceeds from the heart, than 
from the head of an atheiſt or infidel, it 
is my opinion, that another method might 
be made uſe of, to prevent the ſpreading miſ- 
chief. Though the reverend author of the 
ſermon juſt mentioned, thinks it fit, the world 
ſhould uſe thoſe as beaſts, who take pains 
to prove they are ſuch ; I believe the party is 
now become too ſtrong and numerous to ſuf- 
fer ſuch treatment. But the profeſſors of na- 
tural or revealed religion are under no obli- 
gation to uſe them as brethren in religious 
belief: and Chriſtians are obliged to exclude 
them from their communion and fellowſhip, 
not only in ſacred things, but likewiſe from 
all unneceſlary converſation upon other ſub- 

| jects. 
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jects. And, if religious rulers can do theſe. 


of irreligion no good, the next and beſt thing 
they can do, is, to hinder them from doing 
hurt to ſociety. Of this more hereafter. 

I Dip agree with Mr. BayLEe, that all 
opinions that ſap and undermine religion are 
atheiſm ; that is, that take away the influence 
which the belief of a Gop ought to have up- 
on the conduct of men. And this may be done, 
and is done ſeveral ways, without expreſsly 
denying the exiſtence of ſuch a being: for 
inſtance, to believe that man 1s not a reaſon- 
able and free agent; that he hath no power 
over his mind and actions, and cannot be a 


ſubject of rational and moral government; 
that he is under a fatal neceſſity of thinking 


and acting no otherways than he actually 


thinks and acts, is atheiſm. It is alſo atheiſm, 
to think that the moral law is not the law 
of Gop ; and that the regulation of our con- 


duct depends as much upon our own will, 


as upon his: it is atheiſm to think that Go 


is a falſe and deceitful being: it is atheiſm 


to think that our natural reaſon cannot lead 


us to the knowledge of the ſupreme and ſo- 
vereign being; and that there may be more 
gods than one. A great many other notions, 
inconſiſtent with Gop's ſovereignty over us, 
and with our being accountable to him here 
or hereafter, are atheiſtical: and if ſuch things 

; are 


anal aw 


— —_ — 
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are in themſelves atheiſm, even when ſmo- 
thered in one's own breaſt ; they acquire life 
and vigour when deliberately digeſted into a 
ſyſtem, and made public in defiance to the 
reaſon and underſtanding of the religious part 
of mankind. 1 


8 E W IV. 
o the Moral Low. 


N the firſt ſection it is obſerved, that the 
powers and faculties of the. mind are, 

by all philoſophers, ſaid to be theſe. two, 
the underſtanding and the will. By the one, 
we pronounce things to be good or bad, and 
by the other, we judge them to be true or 
falſe. Beſides theſe two faculties, another 
hath been found out, for the decernment d 
right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, and for the 
morality and immorality of actions. Davin 
Hume, Eſq; is miſtaken in his aſſertion, 
ce That the faculty by which we diſcern truth 
ce and falſhood, and that by which we per- 
ce ceive vice and virtue had been confoundel 
tc with each other.” For, in truth, there 
never were two faculties, the one for truth, 
and the other for virtue, ſuppoſed by any pht 
loſopher, until of late. The underſtanding 2. 
lone ſerved for both uſes, and therefore could 
not be confounded with another. And, it 
* moral perceptions now are not to be claſſe 
« with the operations of the underſtanding, 
c but with taſtes and ſentiments,” I cannd 
ſee how right can be diſtinguiſhed from wrong 
| : 0 


or how we can have an idea of the one diſtinct 
from the 1dea of the other; for what doth 
not belong to the province of the underſtand- 
Ing cannot be underſtood : it cannot become 
he ſubject of reaſoning and argumentation. 
There is, in that caſe, no way to prove a 
lifference betwixt performance and the breach 


ice, the morality of the one, and the im- 
orality of the other action. Writers on the 
Principles of morality miſtake their buſineſs, 
y making uſe of reaſons and arguments to 
upport their own, and to overturn the hypo- 
hefis of others: and are juſt as idly employ- 
d as cooks would be, in contending, by ab- 
ract reaſoning, to prove that this is Aae 
nd that is ſour. The doctrine of the moral 
ſe, an imaginary faculty of the human 
nind, that doth not bear argument and ratio- 
ination, is not a ſubject fit for philoſophy, be- 
auſe it hath no connexion with the human 
nderſtanding. Senſitive philoſophers ſhould 


*. ave morality out of their ſyſtems and ſpecu- 
Pl Wtions, or leave off all reaſoning about it; and 
2 F f they will do neither one nor the other, their 
Fi: ractice contradicts their principles: and what- 


eleſs, falſe, and unnatural. W 
THAT there are eternal and unchangeable 


0 -= a i 
oY ruths, is as certain as that there is any truth 
N . t all. Eſſentials are invariable ; and what 
L 1 
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pf promiſe, betwixt the juſtice and the inju- 


ver principles cannot bear practice, muſt be 


i 
: 
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1s eſſentially predicated of, or attributed to 4 


to 5, depend upon his good will and plex 
ſure ; but ſuch a notion muſt entirely unhing 
the Deity, and of truth. Though Gop is in 


always be a difference in the things conſider 


fible: otherways Gop might make what 
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ſubject, is invariably true. For inſtance, ty 
the idea of man belong the ideas of animal 
and reaſonable ; and therefore that man is 1 
reaſonable animal, is an eternal and unchange. 

able truth: and ſo are theſe propoſitions, © The 
« cauſe muſt be prior to the effect; the who: 
te 1s more than any of its parts; two thing 
ce equal to a third are equal to one another. 
Theſe I ſay are eternal truths ; and therefor, 
as we conceive, and muſt conceive, do not de. 
pend upon the arbitrary appointment of the 
ſupreme being. It is true, that ſome phil 
ſophers, to extend the ſovereignty of the At: 
MIGHTY, would make the equality of 2 and 


and nd all the ideas that we can form d 


finitely fiee, and can do, or not do, whateve 
doth not imply a contradiction ; yet there mul 


ed in. themſelves, not in the divine pleaſure, 
to conſtitute ſome poyible, and others impy 


zmpoſſuble to become paſible; which at on 
deprives us of all certainty, even of primat) 
and ſeif-evident truth. 

Now, right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, ate 
in themſelves as neceſſarily, unchangeably, ani 
eternally ſuch, as is true and falſe ; and, as #ri 

„ 
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and falſe do not depend upon the pleaſure 


and arbitrary appointment of Gop, no more 
do right and wrong. To perform a promiſe, 
and to do to others, as we defire to be done 
to us by them, is juſt and reaſonable, even 
though not commanded by divine authority ; 
and when commanded, it is becauſe it is juſt 
and reaſonable, and doth not become juſt and 
reaſonable only becauſe it is a divine law. 
Theſe two articles of morality are Juſſa quia 
juſta; but do not owe their juſtneſs, which is 
intrinſic, to the divine appointment. 
TRUTH and rigbt are fo nearly related, 
that they are often put for one another. C- 
ROG ſays, * What is right is alſo true. And 
the Lord JesUs CHRIST faith, + He that 
dith the truth cometh to the Ii gbr. A wicked 
action is an oppoſition to truth, as well as a vi- 
olence done to juſtice. It is an error or a lie 
in deed and in action; from all which it fol- 
lows, that the prima regula m:rum, and the 
radix pgſſibilitatis, that is, that the firſt rule 
of morality, and the root of poſſibility, are 
the ſame. 

Bur, though the intrinfic reaſonableneſs 
and rectitude of an action is the firſt rule of 
morality, it doth not thereby become a Law 
for every rule of action is not a law, other- 
ways SOPHO's definition of the law of m—_ 

0 

* De legib. lib. 2. 8 

+ John iii. 21. 


7 
1 ; | 


(of which more hereafter) is not according 
to logic. For rule ſtands as the genus, that . 
is, a term of greater extent and larger ſigni. Ml 
fication, reſtricted to a particular ſpecies, by i 
the moſt proper difference. Man, for in. 
ſtance, is defined a reaſonable animal; in which, 
animal is the genus applicable to more being 
than man ; and reaſonable is the moſt proper 
difference that diſtinguiſhes the human ſpe- 
cies from all other kinds of animals: and, 
as every animal is not a man, ſo every rule Wl: 
is not a law. The miſtaking the firſt rule 
of morality for a law, hath occaſioned need- 
leſs and perplexing debates, This rule of 
morality is no more than a reaſonable mea. fo 
ſure, and to depart from it in our conduct, is 
unreaſonable, erroneous, and irregular ; but, 
to do ſo, cannot be ſaid to be unlawful. IM 
For, where there is no law, there is nor 
tranſgreſſion, and no obligation, There is in l. 
every good and righteous action a fitneſs, con- Mal 
gruity, and eligibility, ſufficient to give it the pff 
preference before its contrary ; but this fit. 
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 £ording to his judgment who hath it in view, W': 
= :: without 


* neſs is not enough to found uncontroulable n 
| | authority upon, and to give it abſolute com- Me 
11 | mand over our conduct: it is a rule, but in 
ill. rule which we may either follow or forſake ur 
14 Juſt as it agrees with our purpoſes and de- 

[0h ſigns. Whatever is the end propoſed, the : 
1 propereſt means leading to it are choſen ac- | 
Il 
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without being reſtricted or prompted by the 
approbation or diſapprobation of any other 
being: he therefore that imagines that his 
being is his own, (and every atheiſt doth) 
may uſe or abuſe all his powers and faculties 


ithout the breach of any law or obligation: 


the is his own lord and maſter, and may 
liſpoſe of himſelf as he thinks fit; and, though 


e becomes conſcious to himſelf that his be- 
aviour hath been unreaſonable, that he only 
ooks upon as an error, and not as a tranſ- 


rreflion of a law never enacted. At- moſt, 
doing wrong is but a deviating and departing 


rom a ſyſtem of life which he hath formed 
or himſelf. As ſoon as he can excuſe his 
ſtake, the affair, with his moral ſenſe, the recti- 
ude of virtue, and the eſſential difference be- 
wixt moral good and moral evil, is at an end: 
mhereas he who conſiders morality as eſta- 
liſhed by law, muſt look upon every immo- 
al action as a tranſgreſſion of this law, and an 
fence and fin committed againſt his fove- 
eign Lord. and law-giver. Becauſe I ſhall 
Ind another place for entering deeper into 
he difference betwixt a rule and a /aw; mean 
ime, let this ſuffice to ſhew, that human na- 
ure, and human reaſon, abſtracting from di- 
ine authority, doth not furniſh us with a law 
0 iegulate our conduct. 

By obſerving this diſtinction betwixt a 


we and a law, Sopho's diſpute with Dr. 
N Clarks 
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c to virtue; and that, taking man as he i; 


« the moral ſenſe is the voice of Gop; ani 


knowledge of the will of Gop, whether di 
covered by the light of nature, or by revel, 


1 r 
% 


_<orong, juſt, and unjuſt, conſidered as the wi 


— we, 
Pq n 


greſſion, guilt, and ſin; but, abſtracting fro 
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Clarke is eaſily decided. Sop o ſays, 2 <« th 
* the will of Gop is not our only obligation 


ct endowed with a moral ſenſe, it is a dired 
& contradiction to hold, that he is under » 
* obh; ation, other than the mere will of Gon, 
« In this ſenſe morality no more depends up 
© on the will of Gop than upon our owl 
& will.” In this he differs more from hin-M 
ſelf than from the doctor; for he la 1 


„ 


« that morality depends upon the will of Go 
ee in ſo far as he hath made us ſuch as w 

ce are, with-a moral ſenſe to diſtinguiſh vi 
“tue from vice: but this is ſaying no mor 
« but that it is God's will, or that it is agret 
t able to him, we ſhould be virtuous.” Tl 
is ſaying enough to give morality a divin 
ſanction, and to eſtabliſh it by a law. Ou 


tion, 1s ſufficient promulgation : : what 0 
reaſon teaches us, concerning right Al 


of Gop, becomes a law, and ſpecifically ti 
moral law. Immorality then becomes tran) 


divine authority, our knowledge of right 1 
wrong is no more than a rule; and departin 
from this rule 1s an unreaſonable, a ſhamef 
all 

Page 94, 95- 
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1 
. nd a ſenſeleſs, but cannot be denominated a 
Wie inful action. As there cannot be a law with- 
dires but a law-giver, ſo, without a law, there can 
der Ae no obligation: therefore Sopho's error (and 
Gon error very common) is, that, abſtracting 
1s vo rom the will of Gop, there is an obligation to 
7 = irtue; Take away /aw and obligation, and I 


vill allow with Soho, that morality, for 
nſtance, the performance of a promiſe, doth 
ot depend upon the will of Gop, or the will 
f man, This to me makes it plain, that, ac- 
ording to the atheiſtical hypotheſis, there is 
0 law, no obligation, to inforce the practice of 
norality: and Gop, who doth not leave man 
Frithout a witneſs of his ſupremacy and ſove- 

eignty, hath put it out of his power to de- 
roy the diſtinction betwixt right and wrong, 
uſt and unjuſt; though he may refuſe to ac- 
ept of this knowledge as a law of the ſu- 
reme being, bringing him under an obliga- 
lon to do what is right, and to abſtain from 
rhat is wrong. Let us ſee how theſe things 
gree with SoPHo's * work of all mo- 
ality. 

He tells us , © 1. As the being is, ſuch 
© muſt his actions be. 2. The ſeveral claſſes 
of living creatures are not more dif- 
tinguiſhed by their external form, than by 
their internal conſtitution. 3. Actions, 
conformable to the common nature of the 

ſpecies, 
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« ſpecies, are conſidered by us as regular ij 
© good. It is acting according to order, an 
« according to nature. Theſe reflexions lea 
* us to the foundation of the laws of nature 
te they are to be derived from the comma 
* nature of man, of which every perſon pat 
© takes who is not a monſter, —And this i 
te the ground-work of all morality.— Thi 
te produces regularity and conſiſtency of con 
tt duct. Nothing more orderly or more nat 
te ral among ſolitary creatures than to mak 
te food of one another..—The common natun 
te of every claſs of beings is felt by us as per 
« fect.— The laws, which ought to goven 
te every animal, are to be derived from no 
© ther ſource than the common nature of thi 
<« ſpecies.” >. 

So far this author admits, that he and th 
beaſts are brethren. Every ſpecies of animal 
hath a natural law; and man is as perfect i 
his kind, as a horſe, a bull, a bear, or an ali 
« The common nature of every claſs 
© beings is felt by us as perfect.” SopH⁴ñ 
feelings are generally ſelf-evident truths; and 
all that he feels, or can feel, of this ſpecift 
perfection, is, that an aſs is an aſs, and wil 
be an aſs, though clothed with the lion! 
ſkin, or ſenatorial robes. 

Ir theſe brutes follow, orderly and naturally 
their reſpective inſtincts and propenſities; mal 
hath nothing to do but to gratify his defires 
propenſities 
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propenſities, and paſſions; and, in ſo doing, 


he acts orderly and according to nature. 
« The common nature of every claſs of 


« beings is felt by us as perfect. Man is 
therefore perfect in his kind, and ſo muſt his 
perfections and his actions be; and therefore, 
whether ſolitary or ſocial, he can do nothing 
liſorderly or unnatural, unleſs he is a monſter. 
© SOLITARY creatures naturally and orderly 
make food of one another.” This is falſe 


in fact. Such animals make food of creatures 


ff a different ſpecies from their own : and it 
5 true to a proverb in a polite country, that 
olves never.cat wolves. But men, who are 
ot monſters, and who partake of the com- 
non nature of man, often deſtroy one another 
or leſs preſſing ends than ſelf-preſervation. 


f to judge of the nature of man from his 


fteftions and actions, (and, according to So- 
Ho, it is the ſureſt way to judge, becauſe, be- 
wixt an animal and his actions, there is the 
ame relation as betwixt the cauſe and the ef- 
ect): to judge, I ſay, of the human nature 
rom the actions of men; their internal con- 
titution muſt be worſe than that of moſt 

caſts, | PR 
Trrs is SoPno's law of nature; and it is or- 
erly, natural, and beautiful, to follow it 
here ever it leads. To have ſeen ſolitary 
wages tear one another to pieces, muſt have 
een as beautiful a ſcene, as to ſee a lion de- 
i M vour 
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vour his prey ; or to ſee a hen protect and 
provide for her brood. Theſe ſavages do not 
act contrary to their internal conſtitution; be. 


cauſe no animal, but a monſter, acts in a con- 


tradictory or inconſiſtent manner; and be- 
cauſe his internal conſtitution can onry be 
known from his actions. 

Bur, in caſe the reader ſhould ſuſpect tha 
I miſtake my man, and his meaning, I do 
ver, that I do Soho as much juſtice as he 
doth himſelf; for he ſays in theſe expreh 
words * « We are not left to gather our duty 
ce by abſtract reaſoning, nor indeed by an 
« reaſoning : it is engraved upon the table d 
% our hearts. We adapt our actions to tht 
ce courſe of nature by mere inſtinct, withou 
e reaſoning or even experience.” 

THAT the brutal creation is under a law, b 
to me a new doctrine : perhaps the term la 
is by ſome uſed to expreſs the ſettled courſe d 
nature in the mere material and animal ſyſten 
of the world; but this is not a philoſophical an 
proper, but a metaphorical way of ſpeaking 
The author had no occaſion to go ſo low 1 
the beaſts to lay a foundation for the laws d 
the human nature, and to fix there 'th 
ground-work of morality : the ſpecific di 
ference betwixt man and beaſt, is, that the fir 
is a reaſonable, and the other is an unte 
ſonable animal. By this difference man 

12 
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capable of underſtanding a law; and of being 


a proper ſubject of moral government: but 

no man ever thought of reading an act of 

parliament to his cattle. 1 

SEVERAL beaſts are capable of being 
taught, and have been taught, to be uſeful to 
men; they have learned to perform tricks 
very ſurpriſing ; and ſome elephants have 
been trained up to be rope-dancers : yet this is 
not acting according to the common nature of 
the ſpecies, which is beſt known by what 
they do without compulſory inſtructions. 

And, to know the genuin and pure nature 

f man, the ſavages of America are fitter 
aſters to learn it from than the philoſophers 

pf Athens; or the ſcholars of Hoss, HERBERT, 

ind SPINOZA, who poſſibly may impoſe ſome 
ff their own. philoſophic tricks upon us. 

Tris SopHo himſelf hath obſerved ; and, 

s he ſtates it juſtly enough as an objection 

gainſt his doctrine, I ſhall uſe his own 

vords. ny | 

* « Tp we can truſt hiſtory, the original in- 

{ habitants of this earth were a brutiſh and ſa- 
vage race. And we have little reaſon to 
doubt of the fact, when, at this day, we 
find the ſame ſort of people in diſtant cor- 
ners, who have no communication with 
the reſt of mankind. The ſtate of nature 
is accordingly repreſented by all writers, as 

N | EG | « 4 
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4 a ſtate of war; nothing going on but ra. 
« pine and blood-ſhed. From this picture 
« of the firſt men, one would be apt to 


« conclude, that man, by nature, is a wild 
« and rapacious animal, little better than: 
ce beaſt of prey, but, for his inclination t 


c 


Ld "Ii 


cc 4 rational creature. If this concluſion 


ſociety, which moulds him gradually into 


te juſt, we cannot help being in ſome pain fo 


ce the principles above laid down. Brutifh 


© manners imply brutiſh principles of action | 


e And, from this view of the original ſtate 
e mankind, it may ſeem that moral virtue 
© are not natural; but acquired by means d 
* education in a well regulated ſociety. Ini 
« word, that the whole moral part of on 
ce ſyſtem is artificial.” "Pl 

THAT the original inhabitants of this ear 
was a ſavage race, is what I cannot admit, fa 


more reaſons than one: for, firſt, an original ran 


is a ſoleciſm; a race is a progeny, or a genes 
tion procreated; and a generation, which owe 
its exiſtence to progenitors, cannot be the on 
ginal inhabitants of this earth. Then, f 
condly, though we find ſome people, in d 
ſtant corners, who are ſavage; it doth nd 
follow, that the firſt inhabitants of this eart! 
were ſuch as they. There is a poſſibility 
a family, or of a people, their forgetting 0 
Gop, or of their thinking but ſeldom an 
tranſitorily of him, (of which inſtances can 


given 
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TY Liven) ; and that they who forget, or ſeldom 


Cure think of their dependence upon, and ſubje- 
pt to tion to the ſupreme Being, accountably e- 
wilg Rough, may become rude and immoral. And, 
han 2 hirdly, it is not true, that hiſtory makes 


he original inhabitants of the earth a ſavage 


n t6 
into People. No hiſtory pretends to trace man- 
ion ind from their origin, but the bible, or that 


dart of it ſaid to be written by Moſes : and 


in for 


rutih{Wvhether genuin or not, it is juſtly and uni- 
&ion{WFerlally acknowledged as the antienteſt extant. 
ate According to this hiſtorian, ſome of Adam's 
irtueeſcendants were good, and ſome bad; and 


he nearer to the grand progenitor, the more 


ans d 
Infos and moral men were, Cain excepted ; 
or, until 1400 years, all fleſh had not cor- 


Ff on 
Nopted their way. When this world became 
ver-ſtocked with mankind, (which muſt 
aye happened in that ſpace, by reaſon of 
heir longevity), it is eaſy to be conceived that 
their real and imaginary wants became the 
o ource of many vices, to which a people, few 
in number, and ſatisfied with a few things, 
are not ſubject. I own, if Soho will take 


earth 


he poets for hiſtorians, he may find, in ſome 
ch nuf them, a diſmal account of the original in- 
eat habitants of this globe. OkrHEUS and AM- 
ility Muο are celebrated for teaching mankind 


better manners; but the golden age, or the 
m anW'irſt age with poetical praiſe beſtowed upon 
It, far overbalances later times in honeſty 

_ and 


, 
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and integrity, notwithſtanding their poſterior 
improvements. 15 . 5 
Bur how it came into SoPno's head, and 
how it came out of it, to ſay, that a Pate 9 
nature 1s repreſented by all writers as a flat 
of war, muſt be left to himſelf to account 
for: to me this doctrine appears a contra. 
dition in terms; and that all writers have fal. 
len into the abſurdity, is a contradiction ty 
matter of fact. A ſtate of war is a ſtate 0 
violence, and nothing violent can be natu- 
ral. 5 ot 

WHATEVER ſpeculations fanciful men may 
pleaſe themſelves with, either of bribing, or 
beating men into ſociety, of bringing them 
in droves from woods and waſtes to learn their 
ſafety, and a more commodious way of living, 
are but idle dreams. Families were the firlt 
ſocieties, and continued ſuch until they be- 
came too numerous and unruly to be govern- 
ed by one, or a few principal men among 
them: and, as ſuch families were blood-rela- 
tions, a better agreement, and more friend- 
ſhip muſt have ſubſiſted among them, than 
among an omnigatherum of robbers and rut- 
flans. The benevolent affections muſt have 


been ſtronger, for being reſtricted and ce- 
mented with the ties of blood and kindred, 
The original inhabitants of this earth were, 
by their ſituation, ſo far from being the moſt 
wicked and vitious, that they muſt have wo 
WH 0 the 
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he moſt virtuous and friendly; and, inſtead 
of nothing going on but rapine and bloodſhed, 
their morality and humanity muſt have made 
a beautiful appearance. | 


WHAT all authors have ſaid on this ſubject, 
[ do not pretend to know ; nor, it ſeems, doth 


al. Porno know, notwithſtanding his aſſurance : 
to Mor, MoxsrEUR Dor, an author learned 
of Wo the law, affirms, that the paternal was the 

rſt government ; and treats all other accounts 


s idle and viſtonary. e 
By appealing to the original inhabitants of 
his earth, SoPHo needs be in no pain for 
is beaſtly morality ; for, take three hundred 
Fears, in any period of time, (and the further 


antiquity the better for his purpoſe) and 


Ng, 

1 ompare theſe three hundred years, with the 
be⸗hree hundred that followed the appearance 
rn. f Epicurus, I am well aſſured that the laſt 


uſt exceed the firſt in all manner of vice 
nd villany: ſuch are the unhappy conſe- 
Juences of atheiſm ! Though the primitive 
nhabitants of the earth, and the natives of 
imerica, could not chop logics, nor harangue 
pon the moral ſenſe, and feelings of appro- 
ation and diſapprobation; they knew right 
nd wrong, juſt and unjuſt, reaſonable and un- 
zaſonable ; and practiſed virtue better than ma- 
y of our modern philoſophers do at this day, 
en Vith all their advantages of education and con- 
the erſation. At every turn the illiterate — 

ruſtic 
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loſophers do, with all their moral ſenſe an 
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ruſtic are run down, and repreſented as in. 


capable to underſtand the moral ſcience, and 


C 
ſ 
the foundation and ground-work of morality, b 
But they have a principle (of which more : 

h 


hereafter) more effectual to influence and d. 


rect their honeſty and integrity, than a 


ther ſpeculations put together. 

To underſtand Sopno's aſſertion, that cc Wo 
ce laws, which ought to govern every animal ©! 
ce are to be derived from no other ſource tha 
« the common nature of the ſpecies,” it i 


neceſſary to have a definition that agrees wii th 
the law that governs both beaſts and me! 
The definition muſt be generical ; but prope lar 
to the law of both ſpecies : as animal admiſ bu 
of a definition that takes in both man aof 
beaſt. But to form a definition of a law pre 


nature, that agrees in common to. that h 
which the beaſt acts, and that by which th 
man is governed, is, in my opinion, impo 
fible. The law, or the moral law that go 
verns man, 1s properly a law ; and that | 
which the beaſt lives and acts, is ſo far fron 


being properly a law, that it is no law 4 


mall. - de 


BETTER he had left the beaſts, in cher 
veral claſſes, to live and act by inſtinct, a 
which they do more regularly than moſt ph 


feeling. Reaſon and underſtanding are ti 


ane ornaments of the human ſt 
cis 
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1. cies, as hath been made appear in the firſt 
ſection; but all our intellectual faculties may 
ty be ab and, when they are perverted and 
on corrupted; the man becomes worſe than the 


d. beaſt, by doing ill, inſtead of doing good, to 


himſelf and others. 

SoPHo's original ſavage race are allowed by 
him to have had ſome ſenſe of right and wrong, 
of good and ill offices; and that they attain- 
ed this ſenſe, by conſidering the beauties of 
beings around them. Is any man, except 
this author, able to conceive, that a view 
of a verdant plain, a ſpreading oak, and a 
large river, a well- turned horſe, and a well- 
built hutt, would inſpire them with principles 
of honeſty and integrity? The beſt judges of 
proportion, ſuch as architects or painters, or 
the beſt jockies, horſemen, or horſe merchants, 
are not always the moſt moral of mankind, 
Some of them can hurt and defraud as dex- 
roully, as if they, had never ſeen a well- built 
houſe, a good piece of painting, or known 
a horſe from a cow. Morality hath no reia- 
lon to the works of nature or art, let them 
de ever ſo exquiſite in their kind. And the 
Inſtincts by which. brute animals live and act, 


aue as far from morality, and the law of hu- 
 phi_ſyan nature, as an intelligent is from an unin- 
; an-lligent being. Let this author, and his aſſo- 
, thiffciates in the moral ſenſe, try it a thouſand 


Ways, and in as many lights as ſhine in theit 
philotophical 
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philoſophical heads, and they ſhall never be 
able to find a foundation for a proper lay, 
without a lawgiver. The thoughts of ſuch i © 
a lawgiver, may poflibly caſt a damp upon 
the deſirable doctrine, o N and N like M. 
the beaſts that periſh. a 


* Page 122, 
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ConsISTENTLY enough with the ſyſten : 

of non-exiſtence after death, is the law of Ml * 

nature; that is, of human nature defined, b 

* Rules of our condu# and behavi our, found " 

on natural principles, approved of by the mord : 

Senſe, and enforced by natural rewards and pi - 

niſhments. If rules of conduct and behaviouM * 

are founded on natural principles, and enfor- : 

ced with natural rewards and puniſhmentz i = 

I cannot ſee what the moral ſenſe, or conſa: Ni 

ence, hath to do in the matter. One may n 

magine, that, when he judges and acts righ © 

His judgment and action mult be attended wi 

good conſequences ; and, when he ju! es and a 

acts wrong, bad things, according to" th O 

courſe of nature, muſt, or may, abide hind > 

And, though the bad action is not really H *? 

caue of his misfortune, yet it is a puniſh '* 

ment to the man, becauſe he believes i 

«© + The dread of merited puniſhment: ope on 

<« rates, for the moſt part, ſo ſtrongly upd 00 

| the imagination, that every unuſual acc ve 
1 <«« dent, every extraordinary misfortune 1s co - 
j « ſidera ** 
| * 


I 
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| « fidered as a puniſhment, purpoſely inflict- 


« ed for the crime committed.” And in di- 
« ſtreſs, every accidental misfortune is con- 
« yerted into a rea] puniſhment.” But that this 
imaginary puniſhment is a natural puniſhment, 
is one of SoPHo's axioms, alias contradicti- 
ons. All that can happen to the wickedeſt 

of mankind, is but a natural puniſhment, for 
his tranſgreſſing the law of nature; that is, 
only his proportion of the diſtreſſes and ca- 
lamities of the world, which he ſhares with 
the. beſt of men. He may ſometimes be ſen- 
fible, that, had he acted a wiſer part, better 
things muſt have befallen him : for inſtance; 
had he made a better bargain, he would have 
had leſs loſs, or more profit: and this Sopho 
calls the puniſhment of remorſe. But, as 
this muſt be the conſequence of actions, con- 
fidered only as fooliſh, the honeſteſt and the 
moſt virtuous man is as much ſubject to this 
puniſhment of remorſe, as the moſt vicious. 
And, abſtracting from the laws of civil govern- 
ment, if any man, good or bad, virtuous or 
vicious, troubles himſelf with the apprehen- 
ſion of natural rewards and puniſhments, it 
muſt be owing to his groundleſs fears and 
-vain hopes. For his definition of the law of 
human nature excludes a ſuperior power, in- 
veſted with wiſdom and authority to enact a 
law, or to reward obedience and puniſh tranſ- 
greſſion. With this the moral ſenſe, which he 
puts 
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puts into the definition, hath nothing to do; 
unleſs he makes it conſcience, or Gop's vice- 
gerent, commanding good, and en 
bad actions. 
AN p, whether he takes the oral ſenſe 
out of his definition of the law of human na, 
tue, or whether he keeps it in, can make 
no alteration ; becauſe, by his confeſſion, it 
h-th no reſtraining or impelling force. * * In 
« a ſtate of nature, man was a moſt indigent 
ce creature, and, upon the principle of ſelf. 
i preſervation, entitled to ſupply his Wantz 
* the beſt way he could, without any 06 
fe Hruction from 1255 moral ſenſe.” If we are to 
go back to the primitive inhabitants of this 
earth, and learn morality from them, and take 
the law of nature as it ſuited their caſe, (and 
it ſhould ſuit every caſe); to what purpoſe 
doth it ſerve? For every man is the beſt and 
only judge of his own wants, and it muſt be 
left to himſelf, not only to ſatisfy his preſent 
demands for food and raiment, but likewiſe 
to provide even by violence for the prolong: 
tion and comfort of life. I ſuppoſe SoPHo will 
admit that a miſerable life is worſe than death, 
or no life at all; and, if the moral ſenſe can- 
not reſtrain him from ſuch a conduct in 4 

ſtate of nature, I do not ſee that it can 
ſtrain in any ſtate whatever. SorhO —_ 
that there are ſome natural rights and privi- +1 
e 


A 
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ges, which particulars do not, or cannot 
urrender, by becoming ſubjects of the govern- 
pg and legiſlative powers of ſociety, And 
he laws and rules of nature being founded 
pon the principles of nature, the firſt of 
rhich is ſelf- preſervation, and by this fun- 
amental principle, man being entitled to ſup- 
ly his wants by fraud or violence ; upon ſuch 
rms no ſociety can admit him as a member, 


ent Wh ſociety, or out of ſociety, conſcience, the 
H. oral ſenſe, the knowledge of right and 
nts g, of juſt and unjuſt, conſidered as a = 
ohe s man under an indiſpenſible obligation, not 


injure, but rather to aſſiſt, his fellow-crea- 
. 


ke Urox this head, one might Home: erpeck- 
nd ſomething diſtinct from an author, writing 
ole lays, and that not a few, on the principles 
nd morality; but, inſtead of that, take his 
been words, “ We are not to indulge ſelf- 
ent I love at the expences of others, 3 
vide vation excepted,” And, + © to give au- 
ga: thority to morality, the ſelfiſh affections 
vill muſt be placed in a due ſubordination to 
uch, the ſocial. That 4 charity is by all mankind 
an- conſidered as a duty to which we are ſtrict- 


1 2 ly bound. || But benevolence is not ſtrict- 


. $6 * I | 
DIE» * Page 225. | | 


ivi- + Page 58. 
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ec ly a duty. And, * if at all to be ranbel 
e among our duties, it 18 only to be ranke( 
ce when applied to thoſe we are nearly con 
ce need with.” ——Into what ſhameful con 
| traditions doth this author involve himſel 
in placing and diſplacing, in degrading au 
_ advancing, the ſocial and ſelfiſh affection 
That benevolence, or good 4911}, is only duet 
thoſe we are nearly connected with, to friend 
to blood-relations, to fellow-members of {6 
ciety, is a doctrine entirely deſtructive of th 
ſocial affections. To bear one good will, a 
to wiſh the whole ſpecies of mankind hapy 
1s- no hard or expenſive duty. A narroy 
a contracted, and an invidious foul he mu 
be, who grudges a good with to others, whe 
that very with rather increaſes than dag i 
es his own happineſs! _ 8 
Lord Shaftſbury's followers, 1 5 Mai 
ville and his diſciples, may box brains ut 
their heads are empty, and make the fot 
and' ſelfiſh affections play at /eap frog, u 
load one another with abſurdities ; they 
never agree upon a ſettled pre- eminence 
one above the other. Do what they will, a 
ſay more than they can do, the ſocial and 
1 ſelfiſh part will be uppermoſt, juſt as th 
=: occaſions require. The philoſopher is 1 
able to part with his notion of right and urn 
| Ta and zjuft ; nor is he willing to 75 
im 


Page 130, | | * 
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umſelf for the ſake of a ſyllogiſm; and to be 


o more for ever, for having once been, a 


uch brave Iiterati who ſcorn to believe, with 
he mean and ignorant multitude, that the 


yards and puniſhments «commences. And, 
whether this is only an imaginary, or a real 
wpothefis, ſhall afterwards be conſidered. 
Our author SoHo, having ſtated an ob- 
:&1on againſt his own ground-work of mo- 
ality, in which he ſays, That it ſeems to fol- 
w, from the brutality of the firſt inhabitants 
f the earth, that moral virtues are, not natu- 


art of ouf? ſyſtem is artificial: to this he 
Hinks it is anſwer ſufficient to obſerve *, 


example, it is an evident truth, that they 
can never have the power of creating any 
one ſenſe or feeling. They can well have 
the effect of cheriſhing and improving the 
plants of nature's formation, but they can- 
not introduce any new or original plant 
whatever.“ If the author would take my 
dvice, he would do well to forbear the uſe 
i the word original, or at leaſt not to join it 
"ith the word new. Good it is that every 
Wunder is not an immorality! I am as willing 


Page 137. 


philoſopher. And this maſt be the caſe of all 


dul ſurvives the body, and that, this life of 


rial and probation being ended, a life of re- 


al, but acquired; and that the whole moral 


Whatever be the influence of education and 


to 


But, what doth this amount to, when th 


<« no perception of the juſt tenor of life, 
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to admit as he, that there is no American (i 
vage, no canabal, that knows, that a whole 
greater than a part, but knows likeways, thy 
it is more reaſonable to repay one p_ offiq 
with another, than to murder his benefaQy 


murder can ſerve his turn? He is 1ntitled to 
ſupply of his wants, without any obſtructi 
from the moral ſenſe: nor is he for thi 
monſter ; he ſtil! partakes of the common n 


ture of the human ſpecies. And inſtan o 
can be given, in polite nations, where gig 
ſervices have been neglected, and ſometim d 
have been deſtructive to the authors, for ip. 
other reaſon, but becauſe they were too gui it 
and ſignal. Some private perſons do not lin it 
to be put in mind of a debt they are unable ad 
pay. And polite nations have cut off, or His 
niſhed, thoſe to whom the public was- A 
obliged, for no other reaſon, but their of 
that he, who could do them ſo much goth. 
might do them as much ill. hu 

Bur, as if this author were in jeſt in S0 
nying that the whole moral part of our ſyſte tt 
is artificial, he ſays, © Savages, who have ol 
« conſiſtent rule of conduct, who act by Mick 
« blind impulſe of paſſion and appetite, aW* t 
«© who have only a glimmering of the moon 
« ſenſe, are but ill qualified to diſcover 
« Deity in his works. If they have little e. 
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þ the dignity of behaviour, and the beauty of 
action; how ſhould they perceive the beau- 
ty of the works of creation, and the admi- 
rable harmony of all the parts in the great 
ſyſtem of things? Being conſcious of no- 


better without them. Society teaches man- 
kind ſelf-denial, and improves the moral 
ſenſe: diſciplined in ſociety, the taſte for 
order and regularity unfolds itſelf by de- 
grees. The ſocial affections gain the aſcen- 
dant, and the morality of actions gets firm 
poſſeſfon of the mind. In this improved 
ſtate, the beauty of the creation makes a 

ſtrong impreſſion, and we can never ceaſe 
admiring the excellency of that cauſe, who 
is the author of ſo many beautiful effects. 
tu And thus to ſociety we owe all the bleſſings 
r {of life, and particularly the knowledge of 
ooo the Deity, that moſt ineſtimable branch of 

human knowledge. 

Sop ho hath ſaid before, that the efron 
the beauty of the material world leads to 
ave i obſervation of the pgs. of moral actions; 
by i ich I have refuſed :- and now he favs, 
e, at the want of perception of the beauty of 
mor 
er U 
ttle 
ife, | 


0 


e, men can neither learn morality nor re- 
- . . 


— 


thing but diſorder and ſenſual impulſe with- 
in, they cannot be conſcious of any thing | 


—_— 1 ** 
9 — * — ** 
* — — 8 —— — — — - _— 
Pcs — 1 4 


ion, hinders the perception of the beauty of 
: works of creation. Thus, in a ſtate of na- 


ducation, converſation, and example, is 18 1 


Whole amount of SOPHO'S eſſays on the pt 
ciples of morality! It is not unlikely th 
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ligon: and if all the bleſſings of life are ovin 
to 3 and particularly morality, and t 
knowledge of a Deity; then truly the who 
of morality is artificial. There is in man, « 
ven in the moſt ſavage, a capacity of learning 
many things; but what is intirely owing tot 


more natural than ſhip-building or printing, 
Ap to this, what this author ſaith, al 
what I have already obſerved; and there-isn 
need of inſtruction to know right and-wron 
— and unjuſt, * Me adapt our actions to 
courſe of nature, without reaſoning, or even u 
perience : to do the beaſts. And this is th 


David Hume, Eſq; is of the ſame opiniar 
for, after ſtating the contraſt betwixt a chril 
an and a cynic philoſopher, he concludg 
«© When men depart from the maxims « 
common reaſon, and affect artificial live 
ec no one can anſwer for what will pleaſe 
** difpleaſe them. They are in a differ 
9 eee from the reſt of mankind; An 
te the natural principles of their mind pl ite 
* not with the ſame regularity, as if leſt ¶ Ne 
$6 themſelves, free from the illuſions of rei eg 
r gious ſuperſtition, or philoſophical enthuÞth: 
te ftaſm,” The ſhorteſt and ſureſt way to Mun 
free of ſuperſtition and philoſophical a 
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am, is, to diſcharge religion and philoſophy, 
ind to adapt our actions to the courſe of na- 


jence. | | 
WHEN one aſſerts contradictory propofi- 
ons, it is not eafily known which of the two 
e himſelf believes: and if I ſhall take theſe 
ſords of SorHñO, „ The moral ſenſe, or 
conſcience, is the voice of Gop within us, 
which commands our ſtricteſt obedience, 
juſt as much as when his will is declared 
by expreſs revelation #” if this, I fay, is 
ally his opinionz then all the reſt of 
is moral philoſophy ſtands for nothing, 
d as an inconfiſtency which he hath 
dt obſerved. The approbation of what is 


rong, confidered as the voice of God, com- 
ehends both morality and the moral law. 
have ſaid, in the beginning of this ſection, 
at, as there are eternal truths of ſpeculation, 


d unchangeable, and which lay a founda- 
dn for a reaſonable and right conduct of life; 
t create no obligation, the whole of which 
pends upon the command and authority of 
legiſlative power. Upon the religious hy- 
theſis, it is idleneſs to ſeek for any other 
undation for a moral and virtuous lite ; and, 


upon 
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ure, without reaſoning, and even expe- 


ght, and the diſapprobation of what is 


there are things, or practical truths, eternal 
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upon the atheiſtical n it is impoſ. 
ble to find one that brings man under any o 
bligation. All morality, conſidered as a lay 
depends intirely upon the will of Gp. Au 
this is not a modern and a chriſtian 'opinin 
only, but likeways a parſuaſion of bang 
tiquity. « J perceive, ſaith CIcERo *, th 
this was the belief of the wiſeſt men; thy 
« law was not the device of ingenuous mes 
ce nor the reſult of the deliberations of peopl 
« but ſomething eternal that governs: th 
© whole world, that is, wiſdom to commu 
« and to forbid. Thus this principle 2 
cc law they called the mind of Gop, b 
&* ſon obliging and prohibiting.— The bois 
* gainſt adultery did not commence wh 
« firſt written, but was co-eternal with G0 
For which cauſe the true and princꝶ 
ce law, fit to command and to forbid, is 
right reaſon of the moſt- high God.” 
THe Roman philoſopher — have talk 
of virtue and morality, with an abſtracti 


from all divine authority, and from all |: 
| * 


* Hanc video ſapientifimorum fuiſſe ſententiam, leg 
neque hominum ingeniis excogitatam, neque ſcitum ali 
eſſe populorum; ſed æternum quiddam quod univeſ 
mundum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſapientia. 
principem legem illam et ultimam, mentem eſſe diced 
omnia ratione cogentis aut vetantis Dei.— Quz non 
denique incipit lex eſſe, ſed tum cum orta eſt. Orta all 
ſimul eſt cum mente divina. Quamobrem lex vera at 
princeps apta ad jubendum et vetandum, ratio 4 rectal 
mi Jovis. De /eg. lib. ii. 
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| whatever, as what is right and reaſonable in 


itſelf : but he did not judge that of any great 
uſe in life, without ſhewing the true ſource 
from which it ſprings, and its conſequent 
force and authority. Epicurus and Ari/lippus 
could diſcourſe of virtue and vice: and Lord 


| Shaftſbury can ſay, That virtue is the happineſs, 


and vice the miſery, of man. But to ſay that, 
and to ſay no more, can agree with the athe- 
iſtical, as well as with the religious hypothe- 
ſis. It is, in my opinion, unbecoming a wri- 
ter of inquiries concerning the principles of 
morals, and of eflays on the principles of mo- 


rality, to take no notice of that which gives 


ſtrength and vigour to the whale ſyſtem. Sure 
the moral ſcience is, of its own nature, practical; 
and yet, without the ſuperaddition of divine 
authority, it becomes a matter of pure rer 
tion. Is Gop then not in all their thoughts? 
To be ſure his ſupremacy comes into conſide- 
ration: for Sopho ſaith®, „In one ſenſe, in- 
« deed, it is true, that morality depends upon 
« the will of Gop, who made us ſuch as we 
e are, with a moral ſenſe to diſtinguiſh virtue 
from vice.” And, it we are perſuaded that 
it is to God we owe our capacity of diſtin- 
guiſbing betwixt virtue and vice, I cannot ſee 
how it 1s poſſible to compoſe a treatiſe upon 
the law of nature that can anſwer the end, 
and ail the time to abſtract from the * 
an 
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and legiſlator of mankind. I hope the defipn 

of ſuch inquiries and eſſays is not to ſhe, 
that men may be moral and virtuous without 
regard to Gop, and without the thought of 
their being accountable to the en of 


the univerſe. 


of F 
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T was not my deſign to take this perform» 
' ance, efſays on the principles of morality 
aud natural religion, into fo ſtrict an exami- 
nation, as to return a compleat anſwer to 
every thing in it that I judge to be wrong: 
and have therefore but briefly noticed ſome 
errors, which I apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous conſequence. For, though I think 
he work but weak, yet there may be many 
s weak to believe it, as the author was to 
publiſh it. | ie 12270 

SoPHo hath wearied me, as I preſume he 
does moſt of readers, with his feelings. I free- 
y own, that the frequent repetition, and miſ- 
application of the term, hath raiſed in my 
nind ſuch a diſguſt and averſion to it, that, I 
believe, I ſhall never be able to bear it in any 
philoſophical diſquiſition. But, until I have 
lone with SoPHo, I do not know how to diſ- 
barge it, except by ſubſtituting in its place, 
here-ever it can be done, the word Coxsci- 
DVSNESS, Which, if not proper, is leſs me- 
phorical, and, conſequently, of a more re- 


ſtricted 


7, 
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ſtood. 
Sopno's notion of a deceitful feeling of li 


berty is ſo extraordinary, that one who had 
not peruſed his eſſays might be apt to think 


I do him unjuſtice, when I ſay, he impeach. 
es his Maker with deceiving all mankind 


(himſelf only excepted) with an opinion, anda 
ſtrong and indelible perſuaſion, of their being 
free agents; when in reality they have no more 
power over their own actions, than the moſt 
arrant brute of .the univerſe. To prevent, ! 
lay, my being thought a wilful miſrepreſent- 
er of this philoſopher's doctrine, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to give it in his own words. Af. 
ter an attempt to perplex and benumb the un- 
derſtanding of his reader, as he doth his own, 
with the difficulties of the-debate about liber. 
ty and neceſſity, he ſays *, 

« LET us fairly and candidly take bur na. 
6 ture as we end it, which will lead us to 
e this concluſion, that, though man, in truth, 


«is a neceſſary agent, having all his action, 


determined by fixed and immutable laws; 


« yet, this being concealed from him, he ach 
with the conviction of being a free agent. 


And, again T, ©* Though theſe feelings of 


< liberty vary from the truth of things, they 


< are, nevertncles, eſſential to the nature of 
„% man. 
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ſtricted ſignification, and more eaſtly under. 
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man. Human nature is forced, as it were, 
© out of its courſe, and made to receive a 


© nice and artificial ſet of feelings, merely 
1ad MW that conſcience may have a commanding 
nk power, and virtue be ſet as on a throne. 
ch- This could. not otherways be brought a- 
ind WF bout, but by means of a deceitful feeling 


of liberty, which therefore is a greater 
honour to virtue, and a higher commenda- 
tion of it, than if our conceptions were, in 


Ore 

of every particular, correſpondent to the truth 
„of things.” Again it is abundantly. 
nt- WF plain, firſt, that it is a more perfect ſtate 
my. of things, and more worthy of the Deity, 
Af. to have all things going on in an unbro- 
un- ken order, or in a fixed train of- cauſes 


and effects, than to have every thing de- 
ſultory and contingent. And, if ſuch a being 
as man was to be placed in this world, to 
act his preſent part, it was neceſſary that 
he ſhould have a notion of contingency 
in events, and liberty in his actions. The 
objection, therefore, in the whole, amounts 
to no more, than that the Deity cannot 


VS ; 

act; work contradictions. For, if it was fit and 
it.” Wl wife that man could act as a free agent, it 
of was impoſſible this could be other ways ac- 
hey compliſhed, than by enduing him with a 


ſenſe of liberty: and. if it was fit and wiſe 
that neceſſity ſhould be the real plan of 

P the 
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<« the . the ſenſe of liberty could 1 
ce no other than a deceitful one. 
Tuls is the foundation upon which Son. 
gives GoD the lie: I cannot ſay which of hi 
gods, for he thinks there may be more tha 
one. It is my buſineſs at preſent, to maintai 
the honour of the Gop of the Jews, chriſt 
ans, mahumetans, and many heathens. H! 
accuſes the Deity of deceit, or rather exe 
his wiſdom and goodneſs, for impoſing ui; 
on poor man, a ſenſe of liberty, by which 
he is needleſly haraſſed with the thought 
of being Py for actions not at hi 
command, nor in his power. Were I to plex 
the cauſe of atheiſm, I could not think of ti 
| ſtronger argument againſt the being of a G05 
than, if he is at all, he muſt be a deceiver; 
which agrees better ith the notion whidih : 
chriſtians have of the devil, or with the mati 
levolent principle of the Manicheans, than wit 
the idea of an infinitely perfect being, en 
created the heayens and the earth, and mak 
man after his own image, * He is the ru 
his work is perfect: for all his ways are jud 
ment; a God of truth and without inge at 
Juſt and right is be. fi 
HaRD it is, that a man of liberal education as 
(for ſuch this author appears to be), a mii ot 
\ pretending to be a chriſtian, a man who, "MW m 
U | conſequence of his pretenſion, enjoys the pi fit 
_ tection be 


Deut. xxxii. 4. x. 
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be tection, and perhaps the encouragement, of a 
hriſtian and national government, ſhould 
eſtabliſh morality and religion upon a de- 
eitful foundation! Such gods, ſuch wor- 
ippers: and, ſuch a God as this unhappy 
an makes the Almighty to be, ſuch muſt, 
xr ſuch may he himſelf well be, a deceiver, 
liar, a cheat, and impoſtor ! Theſe, I own, 
re hard words; but they are as good as he 


PHO 
f hy 
tha l 
tain 
riſti 

H | 


*Xt0l8 


 uWives his Creator, and much more applicable 
hic ſuch philoſophers, (if there are any more 
uonh2n Sopho) than to any god, except to the 
t Mercury, of the heathens. | 
ple Bur it is not enough to bring an accu- 
of tion againſt an author: the reaſons upon 


hich this doctrine of a deceitful Gop is e- 
abliſhed, and the anſwers, which he returns 
via ſuch objections as occurred to his obſer- 
e mation, ought to be conſidered. 
vi THe great foundation upon which SoPHo's 
ew and mighty diſcovery is raiſed, is the 
poſſibility of giving conſcience a command- 
g power, and of eſtabliſhing virtue on a 
rone, but by means of a deceitful feeling, 
at is conſciouſneſs, of liberty. If it was 
fit and wiſe that man ſhould act as a free 
cation agent, it was impoſſible that this could be 
otherways accompliſhed than by enduing 
man with a ſenſe of liberty. And, if it was 
e pro fit and wiſe that univerſal neceſſity ſhould 
cho be the real plan of the univerſe, this ſenſe 
x | , ce of 
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[ « of liberty could be no other than a dec I 
Fl « ful one.“ F 
4 Or this impoſlibility, none can Fs was bull t 
5 a being of unlimited wiſdom, knowledge 0 
1 and power. We certainly have no re, 
{hi ce ſon to convert our ignorance into an aber 0 
IN! © ment againſt the divine exiſtence &. oi: 
{i faith SoPpHo ! And as little reaſon have we | 
| convert our ignorance into an argument f 
1 gainſt the ways and works of Gop. v 
ft RRLIOIONISS apprehend that they cu 
| reconcile human liberty with the decrees ai 
1 preſcience of almighty Gop, according n 
1 the real truth, without having recourſe to (Ml: 
1 luſion and deceit. Immenfity is a negative alt: 
1 relative attribute of the Deity. When n wh 1 
1 think of Gop, and of ſpace, at the ſame tim re 
W and compare the two ideas together, min an 
1 mediately perceive the diſagreement, 
judge that the Deity is not commenſurablWo 
I with any dimenſion. And, as time, with ui be 
[i ſpect to the ſupreme Being, is in the ſamgſÞti: 
[ contra-relation, it hath no proper place i in Han 
0 eſſence: and, conſequently, the diviſion of Wun 
| into paſt, preſent, and 70 come, are terms adaphWen: 
li ed to our capacity; and, though they are in wi. 
i proper when joined with our idea of Gonfiſſot | 
1 yet they are the only means we have of thin go 
0 ing and ſpeaking of his duration and eternii i ho. 
| an e, therefore, ſurpaſſing our comp 
1 ; __ prehenfolif 
9 9 Page 324. 

| 

| 
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prehenſion. Though, to us, paſt, preſent, and 
fo come, differ from one another, yet, to God, 
they are the ſame ; who, by one intuitive view, 
ſees and knows all things, now, and from e- 
verlaſting to everlaſting. Preſcience therefore, 
or knowledge of things to come, is not 
perly in the divine eſſence, more than remem- 
brance of things paſt: for, to him nothing is 
future, nothing paſt; but all things are al- 
ways naked and open to his omniſcience. And, 
as is his knowledge, ſo is his power. By one 
ſingle act of his almighty will, by his com- 
mand and imperial word, all things have ſub- 
ſiſted, do and ſhall ſubſiſt, in the ſame order 
that his unerring wiſdom hath placed them, 
without any obſtruction from man's being, in 
reality, and according to truth, a reaſonable 
and free agent. 55 | 
Axp, if this is true, religioniſts have rea- 
ſon to find fault with atheiſts, for rejecting the 
being and providence of Gop, only becauſe 
they cannot comprehend how he hath made, 
and how he governs the world. For, if they 
underſtood the works and ways of omniſci- 
ence and omnipotence, they muſt be endued 
with faculties and powers, far ſuperior to thoſe 
of human nature, and even become a kind of 
gods themſelves: for inſtance, did I know 
how Gop knows futurities, even thoſe which 
that I 
muſt, 
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muſt, in that caſe, know them likeways. III 


any man will ſhew me how he knows a thing 


of which I am ignorant: for- inſtance, if he 


will let me ſee how he knows the time of 
an eclipſe of the ſun or moon; I muſt then 
know it as well as my teacher. There is 3 


queſtion in our ſhorter catechiſm, better in- 


deed anſwered, than propoſed, that is, Hou 
did God create man; to which, a perſon of to- 
lerable knowledge, in the doctrine of the 
national church, returned for an anſwer, 
T knew that, I might create a man as well a 
he. Though there is ſomething uncouth in 
the expreſſion, yet it is not without ground: 
for we can no more know the one, than we 
can do the other 11 
Wurd the miſſionaries in China, in ther 
tes with the Mandarines, or the literati, of 
that empire, who are all of them ſaid to be 
pantheiſts or ſpinoziſts, preſs upon them the 
abſurdity of an intelligent effect, from a mere 
material or unintelligent cauſe; Mr. BAyLE 


is very willing to ſuggeſt a ſufficient anſwer in 


his opinion, vir. the literati ſhould then fay, 


« . That nature, which exiſts neceffarily, 
ee will always find its way without a guide.” 
If atheiſts can claim ſo much reſpect to the 
univerſe, religioniſts have a much better right 
to maintain, that Gop governs the material 


world, and the moral world, all intelligent} 


and 
* Vol. ii, p. 348, 
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and free creatures, without the advice and 
ing WM direction of thoſe who are incapable to un- 
he derſtand all that Gop knows and can do. 
ef Do we not ſee, that a mafter of a family 
1en I governs his domeſtics, that a general com- 
s 2 mands an army, and that a ſovereign rules 
in- Whis ſubjects, each preſerving reſpectively to- 
Ty (Micrable order? and yet all theſe that are thus 


ruled and governed, with reſpect to their ſu- 


the NMperiors, are free agents. And it is, becauſe 
"I bey are free and reaſonable agents, that they 
are governable. Can then the power which 
1 in op hath given men over their own actions, 
nd: nd their freedom of agency, hinder him, who 
we now the inmoſt receſſes of their ſouls, and 


ath immediate acceſs to all their reſolutions, 
0 govern them, ſo as to make them anſwer 
he purpoſe for which he made them? 
THERE are, among men, ſome that far ex- 
eed others in the ſtrength of intellectual fa- 
ulties : for inſtance, Soho is far ſuperior 
YL: n underſtanding, and acuteneſs of parts, to 
er in Nome hundreds of ruſtic ſouls ; and, though 
fay, Ney cannot underſtand his eſſays on morali- 
rily, and the principles of natural religion, he 
>." rill not have the worſe opinion of his own 
the erformance. If he declares them incompe- 
ight ent judges, he hath. my leave and approba- 
erial Non, provided he will be ſo honeſt as to ac- 
gent nowledge, that he is ſtill more incapable to 
and adge of the ways and works of Gop, in go- 
= I verning 
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the ſaid philoſopher of anno 1751, as he i 


ries, which, at firſt, paſſed for incredible, and 
even impoſſible, with all their co-temporarie 


For men then could no more imagine tha 


wards ours, than we can imagine it 'poſibl 


the circuit of this our globe. This no oil 
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verning his creatures, and all their actions, e. 
ven ſuch of them as are rational, and con- 
ſequently free agents. e "of 

Bur there have been, and perhaps ther, 
are men, as far ſuperior in underſtanding ty 


to the vulgar, whom he hath in the greateſt 
contempt. Some of theſe have made diſcove. 


which time and experience hath confirme 
for truth : for inſtance, the ingenious German 
who firſt maintained the reality or poſhbilit 
of Antipodes, was not only expoſed to rid. 
cule, but alſo to ſufferings, for his pain 


people could dwell on the oppoſite part of thi 
earth, with their feet pointing upwards to. 


that one can walk upon the cieling' of 1 
room, with his head downwards: and ye 
long fince that time, thouſands have - madt 


man was able to have imagined and finiſhed; 
ars longa, vita brevis. If our fellow-crei 
tures ſo far exceed one another, as to invell 
and perform things, ſurpaſſing the imaginagſea! 
tion and belief of others; I wiſh SopHo hit 
been ſo good and modeſt as to have allow 
Gop to have governed the world to the bel 
of purpoſes, notwithſtanding all rational eres 

tures 
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s, e. M tures, and particularly man, are free agents, 
con. and have power over their own actions. 
Bur this, he ſays, and, after great expence 
here of thought, he ſays and ſwears, is falſe; and 
19 to that God deceives, and hath deceived, all man- 
he i kind, with a ſham ſenſe or conſciouſneſs of li- 
-atetM berty, himſelf only excepted. He muſt 
oe. therefore be ſtrongly convinced of the truth of 
an his own hypotheſis. And yet, from the begin- 
ning of the world until his day, though all man- 
kind were as much concerned in the queſtion as 
he, he, of them all, is the only man that hath 
found out, that Gop hath deceived them. If 


rid he is in the right, he is a miracle of fa- 
paint gacity ; and, if he is miſtaken, he is a monſter: 
tha for he thinks in a way quite different from 
fte that of the ſpecies. If a mere man can per- 


form ſuch wonders, ſure, man's Maker may 
well be ſuppoſed capable of governing his 
own works in a way ſurpaſſing all human un- 
derſtanding. All that we can conceive is 
poſſible, I do admit: but it doth not follow, 
that all- that we cannot conceive is impoſlible ; 
becauſe, from the inſtances I have given, and 
from many more which may be given, we do 
ot conceive every poſſibility. Such knowledge 
can only belong to an infinite underſtand- 
ing: there is therefore no neceſſity for a de- 
eitful feeling of liberty; becauſe, admitting 
he reality of liberty, all things are, notwith- 


ſtanding, 
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ſurdity. 


preceeding century, it was ſtrongly debated 


nothing. This article of philoſophy deſer- 


more extenſive ſignification than the tern 
conſciouſneſs, is, in ſome inſtances, uſed in 
as ſtrong a ſenſe as evidence can bear; parti: 


ſtanding, under the government of Goy: 


whoſe kingdom ruleth over all, from the ; 
greateſt to the leaſt event. And, though So. fl 
Ho cannot conceive how this can be, it doth n 
not follow that it is impoſſible. But I conceive, i 
that, to avoid a difficulty, he runs into an ab. t 


Fox he might have known, that, in th 


that the veracity of Gop was the baſis of al 
certainty: and, though this was not allowed 
to be the firſt principle of all, yet it was uni. 
verſally agreed, that, without the perſuaſion v 
that God cannot deceive us, we can be ſure ec 


ved a few thoughts, to put it out of the wary 
his oppoſite poſition. 
His feelings, though figurative, and of 


cularly when it is made to ſupply the place df 
demonſtration. Now, if I can be deceived in 
any thing that I am conſcious of, then I ma 
be deceived in every thing: I do not know, 
that I reaſon, that I affirm, that I deny, and 
that I doubt, but by being conſcious that! 
do. And they, that pretended to doubt of even tar 
thing, never doubted that they did doubt. WeWut 
feel, and are conſcious, that we are free agents; 
and therefore we are actually and in truth and 


_ reality 


VOL 
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70D 


reality ſuch : or conſciouſneſs i is no foundation 
the Wl of any truth, or certainty; no, not of our own 
So- being. I doubt, I think therefore I am is no 
oth Wl more a good conſequence ; and ſo that, which 


ve, 


ab- 


the 
ted, 
f all 
wed 
uni 
ſton 
e of 
aſer- 


Ly of 
of 1 


term 
d in 
arti- 
ce ol 


is not, may act, and be acted upon: contrary 

to the axiom, non entis nullæ ſunt affectiůones. 
In the preceeding extract, there are theſe 

remarkable words : Though theſe feelings 

« of liberty vary from the truth of things, 
« they are nevertheleſs eſſential to the nature 
« of man.“ It is therefore eſſential to man 
to be deceived, and that he cannot be a man 
without a piece of forgery entering into his 
conſtitution: and, if any one thing eſſential 
o the human nature is falſe and forged, ſo 
may every thing, for what we can know, be 
forged likeways. And, as we have no liber- 
y, but only a conſciouſneſs that we have it; ſo 
e may have a ſenſe, but no aſſurance, that we 
ave an underſtanding. 

To make deceitful feelings of liberty eſſen- 
08a] to the nature of man, Sopno introduces 
ed un extraordinary machinery by which human 
maſ{Wature is forced out of its courſe. A very ex- 
nov Wraordinary machinery it muſt be, and only 


and it for a falſified underſtanding to conceive 
hat nd invent! for no true and genuin under- 
ve tanding can conceive how any eſſential attri- 
WeWute can be the effect of forcing the ſubject 
wy ut of its courſe. It is true he adds, as it 
1 an 


vere, Though it is true, that as it were is a 
way 


eality 
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way of ſpeaking allowed in an orator, yet, in | 
philoſophy, it ſignifies nothing to the purpoſe 
of ſtrict reaſoning, and therefore deſerves ng 
quarter. 

I ayPREHEND I underſtand the author 
meaning, when he ſays, © The mind receive 
« a peculiar turn and caſt; and that, from 
« this turn or caſt, flow his conceptions: 
that is, were the 'mind left to its genuin 
frame and conſtitution, the real truth, or the 
truth as perceived by the Deity, would be- 
come the object and end of its inquiries, and, 
in ſuch a caſe, Gop could not impreſs it wit 
delufive feelings ; but that things may be ad. n 
mirably ordered to exhalt virtue to the high: 
eſt, the mind of man muſt be forceably qu 
lified for deception; ©* And theſe conceptions 
« or deceptions, become the more wonderfulliſſÞu 
„by their being illuſive, and have this i 
ce luſtrious effect, that in man are accumu- 
c lated all the prerogatives both of a n 
e ceflary and free agent,” To be a free + 
gent, is the prerogative of man above all ir 
rational beings: but the prerogative of a ne 
ceſſary agent, I renounce, as unworthy of the 
human nature. I leave this dignity to SoPHd, 
who is the only man of the world that eve! 
did, or ever will, lay claim to it. 

IN ethics, good and true are convertible 
terms: that is, whatever is good muſt bt 
true; and whatever is true muſt be good 


1 : | Th 


10 
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t, in Mrruth, real truth, truth as perceived by the 
poſe Meity, (it is hard to uſe ſo many words to 


iſtinguiſh it from falſity and deceit) is good 
ind deſirable in every caſe; or it is no more 
ruth, but error. But to err, and to be decei- 
red, is what every man, who hath the exer- 
iſe of his reaſon, bears an averſion to : but, 
f we incline rather to believe SoPno, truth 
ould be dreaded as ruinous to man, and in- 


S n0 


10r's 
2Ives 
rom 
ns: 
nuin 


- thiWroductive of all diſorder. 

be- I x it is true that Gop deceives, and if it is 
and, rue that SopHo hath warned the public of 
win he trick put upon mankind; then the truth is 


e ad. Vn the fide of the author: and becauſe it is 


ugh-WWruth, and muſt therefore be of ſervice to 
qua. nankind, in this particular men are more o- 
ion pliged to him than to their Maker. The diſ- 


erful 
lis ll 
imu⸗ 


dute is betwixt him and his Gop. His Deity 
ath hitherto impoſed upon mankind a deceit- 
ul ſenſe of liberty; and this philoſopher, 


ne rith a ſuperiority of genius to the whole human 
de ace, capable to penetrate into the ſecrets of 
Ihe Supreme Being, hath found out this arca- 
a nem imperii, and hath made it public. And 
ftir what? to be ſure, for the good and ad- 
2PHORFPantage of the moral world, and not to intro- 


ereluce atheiſm and immorality, but upon ſup- 
poſition, as is hereby provided, that atheiſm 
rtibleſWnd vice muſt be better fitted for our happi- 
 vP<is, than religion and virtue. Wonderful is 
7000, oO SoPHQy 
ruth 
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SoPHo's benevolence, to quarrel with his Go) 
for the good of man! 125 
IT is of this philoſopher's own ſhewing 
that mankind are not great gainers by his ex. 
penſive ſpeculations; * becauſe, <©* What, 
<« ever diſcoveries he makes, as a philoſopher 
c affect not his conduct as a man. In prin 
«© ciple and ſpeculation, let him be the mo 
ec rigid fataliſt, he hath nevertheleſs all the 
« feelings which would ariſe from power 6 
© yer his own actions.“ Here it is to be ob. 
ſerved, in the firſt place, that never was 
philoſopher of renown more idly employe 
than Sopfho. His diſcoveries, in the ſubjed 
of morality and natural religion, affect not hu 
man conduct. Conduct is the management 
of our intellectual and bodily powers, for thy 
acquiring and ſecuring our happineſs : and 
thoſe diſcoveries which affect not ou 
conduct, contribute nothing to the making 
us better, wiſer, or happier, than we are. 
Strange principles, which affect no man 
conduct! For, ſuch notions as do not, are on) 
ſpeculations ; but not the principles of action, 
as ſhall afterwards be made appear. 
Ox might be apt to think, in the ſecond 
place, that Sophos ſpeculative principles, (1 ai 
not anſwerable for his ſoleciſims) as they do nd 
good, ſo neither ſhould they do ill, had he 
| „ nd 


* Page 202. 


jot told us, * © It 1s. true, that a man of 
« this belief (that is, that believes himſelf a 
« neceſſary agent), when he is ſeeking to 
make himſelf eaſy after ſome bad action, 


ha: may reaſon upon the principles of neceſſity, 
her MF that, according to the conſtitution of his 
prin nature, it was impoſſible for him to have 
moi acted any other part. But this will give 
| thi him little relief. In ſpite of all his reaſon- 
er off ing, his remorſe will ſubſiſt. Nature never 
e oF intended us to act upon this plan, (which 
vas i notwithſtanding is the real plan) and our 
oye natural principles are too deeply rooted to 
bed give way to philoſophy.” To be plain, I 
t hu not like the expreſſion, nature never in- 
meide; nor do approve of it when qualified 
or theſſWith the alternative, or the author of nature. 
an A ruRA is from NAscEN DO, and properly 


gnifies a production or a birth, and ought to 
„ and is, properly taken for the work of 


endued any part of the creation with wiſ- 
dm and. authority, to lay a hidden and a de- 
1tful plan upon which men ought to regu- 
e their behaviour. But this is not the only 
>condWOult to be found in the above citation. He 
(1 amWn'cites, that reaſonings upon his being a 
ceſſary agent, will afford ſome relief, tho” 
t little. If he can find any relief at all, 
hat can hinder him from finding as much as 


he 


Page 202, 
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op. And ſure, Gop hath not impowered 
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he wants? He reaſons according to the truj 
of things, which he ſees in the ſame ligt 
with the Deity, nor is he deceived in the co 
ſequence he draws in his own exoneratio 
He can have no conception of moral obligt 
tion, without ſuppoſing a power in him 
over his own actions: and SoPHo aſſures hin 
that he hath no ſuch power. This is a conk 
quence bad enough, and too bad for any pri 
ciples, but the very worſt of principles, to ber 
And happy it is, that the world, until noy 
never heard of the premiſſes from which! 
follows! 
WAuETEHRER it was the intention of the Di 
ty, that man ſhould act upon the plan of af 
lacious ſenſe of liberty, or upon the real plu 
of neceſſity, I am well aſſured that the a 
thor gives him all encouragement to belien 
himſelf, a neceſſary and conſequently, an agen 
no more accountable for his doings, than ti 
meaneſt beaſt of the creation. He teachg 
that, do what we will, we cannot do wronf 
Man is, with reſpect to the ALM1GHTY, 1 
more than a machine, than a pipe in the gre 
organ of the univerſe, employed in concon 
and ſometimes in diſcord, to make up ti 
„ harmony of the creation. And, as melodies 
fl. is raiſed and refined by a regular diſſonand 
= | ſo the vices and virtues of men ſerve equal 
1 to carry on, with reſpect to us, the pread ö 
ed plan of the world. | 1 
: N 
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For, if there is really any fin, any moral e. 
vil, in the actions of men, that will not difap. 
pear, when examined by unerring truth an 
judgment; vice muſt {till be vice, and fn 
muſt ſtill be fin. To fave appearances, H 
_ limits and reſtricts his aſſertion with /n {ll 
meaſure ; but, by ſo doing, he falls into on. 
of his uſual axioms, that is, contradicting 
He takes away all ſin, by turning it into error; p 
and then leaves an obſtinate remainder, are | 
t 


mainder, which, in effect, is equal tothe whole 
AnD this he doth in a ſolemn addreſs, 
mean the form of ſuch an addreſs) put y , 
in a poetical ſtrain to the Eternal Mind, ti 
ſovereign architect of all. This, in the op 7 
h 
ſt 


nion of all religious philoſophers, and in th 

opinion of civilians, is eſteemed equivalei 

8 to an oath: ſo he hath ſworn all mankind |; 
ſy | out of a poſſibility of committing fin, into. 
11 ſtate of peace of conſcience, a ſtate of fafe 
i ty and ſecurity againſt the reſentment and dil; 
pleaſure of a Gop of holineſs, truth, andy 
1 ſtice. An unlucky and needleſs reſerve ® 
1 Was, after having affirmed that there is he 
j in, but oNLY error, to add the reſtriction! 
= | - ſome meaſure, that ſtill makes fin to be fu 
5 Thus he hath forfeited the credit of his oa eg 
i. by prevaricating, and knowingly and deſig 

5 edly contradicting himſelf. It is not an en od 
F matter to carry on one ſcheme, diſguiſed wit 


the appearance of its contrary, and to N 
[ 
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the true deſign with incidental and intended 


15 6 contradictions. 
* Ir man indeed is incapable of ſinning, and 
th committing moral evil, SoPHo rightly con- 


cludes his whole performance, © As in the be- 
« ginning of days thou ſaweſt, ſo thou ſeeſt 
« and pronounceſt ſtill, that every thing thou 
« haſt made is good.” For, if there is no 
moral evil, man, and all other created intel- 
ligencies, are as holy and harmleſs as when 
Cop made them, and are {till ſuch as he in- 
tends and commands them to be. 

AND, if this is not atheiſm, it anſwers all 
the purpoſes that an atheiſt can propoſe to 
Whimelf, by diſbelieving the exiſtence of a 
5 0 Deity. Do what he will, good or evil, let 
8 * him be wicked or virtuous, let him have the 
voy ſtricteſt regard to truth and juſtice, or let him 
„du lic or ſwear falſely, let him praiſe and bleſs, 
boy or let him curſe and blaſpheme, the Gop 
3 Of whom he addreſſes as the Erernal Mind, and 
: q the great architect of the univerſe; he may 
N JW mike himſelf very eaſy: for in all theſe things 
_ Ihe finneth not: his Gop ſees no fault in him: 
bow he is ſuch as he made him, and ſuch as he 
requires him to be, not the better for being 


e fl 
wy virtuous, and not the worſe for _ wick- 
Ned. 5 


Jeſig 
in eil 
d wit 
0 bid 
th 


PLATo, * a philoſopher, as 0 eſteem- 


ed by ſome, as PavL the apoſtle, reckons 
2 three 


'* De ws lib, . 
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three ſorts of impiety or atheiſm : firſt, de. 
nying the being of the gods; ſecondly, deny, 
ing their providence ; and, thirdly, by main. 
taining that they are eaſily pleaſed when of. 
fended, and that prayers and offerings wett 

| ſufficient atonements for the fins of men, 
Upon which paſſage Mr. BayLE makes thiz 
remark, * It is not without reaſon that thi 

« kind of impiety paſſes for atheiſm ; when 

* one conſiders atheiſm as a rupture in thoſ 

« dikes that bound and ſtop the impetuoſii 

e of paſſions. For worldly men would ne 
« ver reſtrain their luſts and defires for fen 
* of the wrath of heaven, had they, at thi 
* ſame time, in their power, a ſure, and ſafe 
and ready means to prevent the effect of the 

te divine diſpleaſure.” ' The philoſop her cl 
Athens had not learned that mankind, and 
the worſt of them, might make themſelves 
eaſy at a cheaper rate, than by ſaying prayer 
and offering ſacrifice. But neither he, nor hi 
co-temporaries, nor their predeceſſors, kney 
that Gop impoſed upon man a deceitful and 
fallacious ſenſe of liberty ; and that therefore 

| remorſe and rebukes of conſcience, and ſelf 
ni condemnation here, and apprehenſion of di- 
| vine puniſhment here or hereafter, were alto: 
iff gether needleſs, with which poor deluded 
(1 mortals officiouſly and * troubled 
themſelves, 5 


ON 


IL 
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BrnoLD and admire the bold genius of the 
philoſopher, anno 1751, who hath found out 
he ignorance of all preceeding times, and the 
jeceitful dealings of his God with man! Tho 


en. e could lie, and though one of the primary 
this of nature forbids deceit ; yet, that man 
this ight be true and faithfal, God muſt deceive 
hen im into truth and honeſty. This Sornho 


nnot refuſe to be a fair repreſentation of 
is doctrine : nay, he glories in it, by aſſert- 
bz, that the diſcovery of ſuch a marvellous 


tea Wnpoſition mult neceſſarily give us the ſtrong- 
theft imprefſion of a wiſe and defigning cauſe. 
ſafe, ll that the author's delufive ſenſe of liberty 
the ores, in favour of a wiſe and defigning 
r of uſe, beyond what hath been made out from 
aul ber topics, is, that HE hath outwitted and 


lvaEccived all mankind, himſelf only excepted. 
yer Bl Ap now, faith he, a ſufficient reaſon 
r 1 appears for ſuffering man to make ſuch a 
nel furpriſting diſcovery, The Almighty hath 
and let us fo far into his counſels as to afford 
fore the juſteſt foundation for admiring and a- 
ſell⸗ doring his wiſdom. ” Whatever reaſons, 
f die imagines, appear for ſuffering man to 
alto Make this diſcovery, theſe reaſons muſt 
ave been as ſtrong before, as after, the nati- 
y of great SoPHo ; if this diſcovery tends to 
e glory of Gor, and the good of mankind. 


101) Wor man! can he E believe that he is the 
12 firſt 


hath been ſaid; that Gop 7s not a man that 
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firſt of mankind that Gop hath. honginy 
with this ſurpriſing” diſcoyery ? Is it poflibl 
a man, of but the meaneſt underſtanding 
can really imagine, that, in his fayour, th 
veil hath been. turned afide a little, to gin 
him the fuller view of nature, and the Gy 
of nature? It is ſaid, that /e ſecret of th 
Lord is with thife that fear him. But he H 
ſpeaks againſt his Gop, and libels him for; 


deceiver and impoſtor, cannot expect a 
miſſion into his ſecret councils. : SoPHo {ay * 
J 


that concealing from man his being a neceſſ 

agent, is the only means of promoting vi 
tue, and abſolutely neceſſary to make tha 
the ſubjects of moral government; therefor 
if it is the intention of Gop that man ſhoul 
continue a ſubje& of his moral government, h 
hath deceived himſelf by letting this auth 
into the ſecret. The philoſopher may belie 
what he pleaſes to the diſhonour of Gop, an 
to the hurt of mankind ; but I am as free a8 
to believe that Gop never honoured, thou 
he ſuffered him to diſgrace himſelf, to deck 
the joyful ntws to a wicked world, that th 
need not give themſelves any trouble or unei 
ſineſs about vice or virtue; that, having! 
liberty, no power over their own actions, It 
only a ſham ſenſe of morality, they are 
more accountable for what they do than ti 
beaſt that periſheth. Many, too many, hi 


8 atheiſm; but Sor Ho is the firſt that 
. 
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er made Gop the author of it. I do ac- 
:nowledge, that he hath diſcovered a good deal 
f conceit and ſingularity in his effays; but not 
o much piety as to intitle him to be Secretary 


o the Almighty. © Morality, he ſays, depends 
on our fallacious ſenſe of liberty; the man 
of ears ſuch an averſion to deceit, and ſuch a 


we to truth, that he will not ſuffer himſelf, 
the world, to be deceived. By this his ho- 


, 9 eſty and morality he hath hetrayed his truſt, 

erturned morality to the very foundation, 
"Wind, for, the good of mankind, introduced 
> "lc numberleſs diſorders, which, of his own 


hewing, follow as neceſſary conſequences 
f believing themſelves neceſſary agents. 
AFTER all, what is the foundation up- 
n which this author hath raiſed the ſtru- 
ure of a ſham ſenſe of liberty, and pro- 
laimed indulgence and impunity to a wicked 
orld? Truly, a very poor one]! After mu- 
tering up his arguments againſt human li- 
erty, and having then admitted, that every 
an muſt feel a power in himſelf to cauſe or 
revent ſeveral events, he aſks this queſtion “, 
What ſhall be done in this caſe, where truth 


. ol contradicts the common feelings and natu- 
10 ral notions of mankind ? —— Shall we ſfa- 
* * crifice abſtract truth to feelings, or ſhall 


we ſtand by truth, and force our feelings 
into compliance? Neither of theſe will do. 
Truth 


* Page 186. 
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ther fide, and declared for liberty: for thi 


evil, except in deceitful appearance: and i 
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« Truth is too rigid to bend to our feeling 
ce and feeling is incapable of being forced jy 
ce ſpeculation. Let us be honeſt then, ay 
tc fairly own that truth is on the fide of 1 
&© ceſſity. And wherein conſiſts this hony 
ſty? Reaſons, on both ſides, balance one a 
other to a perfect equilibrium; and then, | 
holds, that the arguments for neceflity prepay 
derate. I ſhould not chuſe to deal with om 
who, after putting a pound weight in eat 
{cale, ſhould impoſe upon me one of the 
as heavier than the other. This I do not tak 
for fair dealing: and as little can I underſtai 
when of two things neither will do, that on 
of them muſt do. Inſtead of taking this 
evidence, I aſſure myſelf it is a very cloſe co 
tradiction : and fo is, and ſo muſt all be, that 
built upon ſuch a foundation. For the fal 
of his favourite feelings, and for the contenij 
he puts upon abſtract reaſoning, one mig 
think he might have given the caſt to thee 


is founded upon feeling; and neceſſity, upon d 
ffratt reaſoning. I leave to Soho the emplq 
ment of admiring and adoring the wiſdot 
of Gop, for beſtowing upon him the com 
plex prerogative of being at once a eceſſ 
and a free agent; neceſſary in reality, and id 
in deluſion: and for depriving him of 'ti 
power and capacity of doing either good 0 


' makin! 
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making him ſuch as deſerves neither praiſe 
nor blame for all he doth, or is done by him: 
and that he is without hopes of reward, or 
fear of puniſhment, from the hand of Gop, in 
this life, or in that which is to come: and 
that even the approbation or condemnation, 
which, as occaſion requires, he neceſſarily be- 
ſows upon himſelf, is vain and groundleſs, 
impertinent and officious. | „ 
NAaTURALISTs obſerve ſome productions, 
n the material world, that reſemble others 
in every thing, except in their being uſeful 
in the ſame manner with thoſe of the ſame 
form and ſhape ; and theſe they call /uſus na- 
rae, In every thing Soo reſembles a 


ws caſonable and a free agent, capable of being 
th WW ſubject of moral government; but he re- 


ounces reaſon, he diſclaims freedom of act- 
ng, he diveſts himſelf of all capacity of do- 
ng good or evil, and of merit or demerit, of 
he approbation or diſapprobation of Gop, of 
en, or of his own conſcience, From all 
hich_it follows, to take his own word, that, 
eis a mere /uſus naturae, in the moral world. 
and, as ſuch, he is a meaner being than a 
eaſt, Their perfections and properties, ſuch 
s they are, are real, but his are falſe and 
ounterfeit. Thus, in him, nature is ſo far 


of tl legraded, that, inſtead of being proud, he 
\od Meth reaſon to be aſhamed, that he is a man. 
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Arguments for the Being of G 0D, ſupporte 
againſt MoDERN EXCEPTIONS. | 


l E ſenſitive philoſophers have left th 
ſenſe of ſmelling to be intellectualize 


take poſſeſſion of it, and claim the right d 
primary occupation. And, by the help 0 
my mental noſe, I find, the more I examine 
SoPHo's eſſays, the hotter and ranker thi 
ſcent of atheiſm grows. 

He is pleaſed to ſay, * What is.a cauſe, witl 
ce reſpect to its*proper effect, is confidered a 
ce an effect, with reſpect to ſome prior caul; 
cc and ſo backward without end.” This, up 
on firſt reading, I took for an inadvertency 
but, finding that he inſiſts upon it as a thin 
no ways impoſſible, I think it deſerves exam 
nation. He puts the being of Gop and thi 
abſurdity upon the fame footing, for credib 
lity and poſſibility. In his opinion, a ſucce 
ſion of cauſes and effects may, backwards, 
eternal. Nor is this the reſult of ſome of i 
random thoughts, : = 
ce ADMITTING 
157. 
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„ ADMITTING, ſays he, * that ſomething 
« hath exiſted from all eternity, I find no 
« data to determine à priori, whether this 
« world of itſelf exiſted from all eternity, in 
« 4 conſtant, ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, 
« or whether it is an effe& produced by an 
« almighty power, (he means an almighty 
« Being) : it is indeed hard to conceive a 
d world eternal and ſelf-exiſtent, where all 
« things are carried on by blind fate, with- 
4 out deſign or intelligence; and yet I can 
« find no demonſtration to the contrary. If 
« we can form any cure notion of one in- 
e telligent being, exiſting from all eternity, 
* it appears no more difficult to form a no- 
tion of a ſucceſſion of beings, with or 
* without intelligence; or a notion of a 
® perpetual ſucceſſion of cauſes and ef- 
* fects.” This goes deep into atheiſm; but 
the author, perhaps, apprehending that this 
was to be too plain and open for a pretend- 
ed chriſtian, though he had ſaid, that it was 
not more difficult, to form a notion of an 
eternal ſucceſſion of beings, than it 1s to 
form a notion of one intelligent Being exiſt- 
ing from all eternity; yet, without ſtopping 
us hand, he adds, + It is indeed leſs dif- 
# ficult to conceive one eternal unchangeable 

1 Being 

* Page 317, 
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c Being who made the world, than to con- 
© ceive a blind chain of cauſes and effects. 
That is, 77 7s leſs difficult, and not leſs difficult + 
and this carries as much inconſiſtency and 
impoſſibility, as contradiction can bear. But, 
as aſhamed of the advantage he gives the re- 
ligious hypotheſis, he qualifies his conceſſion 
with * at leaſt, we are diſpoſed to the for- 
„ mer, as being more agreeable to the ima- 
6 gination ; but, as we cannot find any in- 
? confiſtency i in the latter ſuppoſition, we can- 
not juſtly ſay that is demonſtrably falſe.” 
Sopho hath conceived an averſion to, and 
a contempt of, all abſtra& reaſoning ; and fait 
ly owns, Þ © Though the arguments @ prior, 
te inthe ſermons preached at Boyle's lectures 
cc are urged, with the greateſt ſhew of reaſon, 
* and have commanded his ſtricteſt atten- 
<« tion; yet have never gained his heart.” On 
the contrary, he adds, they always gave me 4 
ſenſible uneaſmeſss He imagines he hati 
found out the reaſon of this uneaſineſs to Hu 
to be, © That, ſuch deep metaphyſical rea- 
5 ſoning, if it affords any conviction, it ice. 
* {urely not adapted to the vulgar and illite- 
& rate. Is the knowledge of God then re- 
** ſerved for perſons of great ſtudy, and deep 
& thinking? Is a veil thrown over the eyes Me 
* of the reſt of mankind ? This thought al- 


mT 


* 


* 
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on- ways returned upon me, and gave me 
ts.” pain “. Give me leave to add, that to bring 
alt: ¶ out ſuch abſtruſe and intricate ſpeculations, 
and into any clear and perſuaſive light, is, at 
But, any rate, ſcarce to be expected: and if, 
re- Nafter the utmoſt ſtraining, they remain ob- 
Hon WW (cure and unaffecting, it is evident to me 


for- that they muſt have a bad tendency. Per- 
ma- N ons of a peeviſh and gloomy caſt of mind, 
in- Winding no conviction from that quarter, 


will be fortified in their propenſity to be- 
licve that all things happen by blind chance, 
and that there is no wiſdom, order, or har- 
mony, in the government of the world, 
and conſequently, that there is no Gop.“ 


res, lx theſe paſſages, which I have put toge- 
ſon, Nr, there are to be found fully as many blun- 


3 as beauties. In general, this author is 
t blait or baſhful, after putting the being 
Gop upon the ſame footing with an ab- 
dity, to pretend that it is of dangerous con- 
zuence to religion to make uſe of meta- 


rea · Nyſical arguments to prove the divine exiſt- 
it bee. I own ſuch arguments are not adapt- 
lite- to the vulgar and illiterate, and as little 
re · ¶ his eſſays. He acknowledges that the be- 
deep of Gop cannot remain long a ſecret to 
eyes le that uſe reflexion. Beſides, the vulgar, 


all civilized nations, have been taught that 
ways Here is a God, and afterwards find no rea- 
ſon 
* Page 319. 
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aſſure thoſe vulgar, or even to aſſure then 


ſcience, or the moral ſenſe. And all fortsd 
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ſon to diſbelieve it. And neither Sopno, 5 
any other man, is able to perſuade and 


ſelves, of the negative: for, of his own ſhey 
Ing, it is ſtill as conceivable as atheiſm, 

IT is contrary to the obſervation of all x 
quainted with mankind, and particularly tha 
who are called bold wits, that libertines, a 
believers in fate or chance, are commoi 
men of a peevith and gloomy caſt of min 
On the contrary, they are, for ordinary, an 


. : 0 
light, and frothy, vain and conceited, im 
FJ 
tient of ſerious thought, and averſe to aj 

: FH 
notions that tend to reſtrain them from follox : 

ing their inclinations, whatever they at 4 
Thoſe of a dry and ſpeculative turn, fol. 
books and ſtudy, ſome of which become a * 


thors, to arrive at fame. Moſt mind the 1 
pleaſures and profits without controul of co 


e 90 
libertines look upon thoſe, that extend the 8 
views beyond this life, to be of a conti, 


temper and diſpoſition. It was to free mat 
kind from all reſtraint, that Epicurus's d J 
&rine of chance had feb an univerſal al 


Pi 
rapid run. However, SoPHo needs be in! 8 
pain for men of either ſort, their being Mei 


into atheiſm by ne arguments ! 
the divine exiſtence. on 
PERsoNs perſuaded by any argument th 


there 1 is a Gop, will never become _ 
| becaul 
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cauſe they do not underſtand arguments, 4 
jort, uſed for the confirmation of their be- 
ef. If they have no ſuch conviction at all, 
t, on the contrary, a {ſtrong propenſity to be- 
ve in chance ; that metaphyſical arguments 


in neither gain their hearts nor their heads, 


not to be wondered at. Such knowledge, 
hatever arguments it ariſeth from, doth not 
rve their purpoſe; and muſt diſturb them 
the purſuit of ſuch things as are the ob- 
& of their unruly paſſions. It is my opi- 
on, that thoſe, who have a propenſity to be- 
ye that all things run on by blind chance, 
ver did, nor ever will conclude, that there 
no wiſdom, order, or harmony, in the go- 
rmment of the world, and conſequently, 
at there is no Gop, ONLY becauſe they do 
dt underſtand the arguments, à priori, for the 


iſtence of the Deity. I may, as SoPno doth, 


another occaſion, call for the connecting 
opoſition betwixt his ignorance of metaphy- 
s, and the want of wifdom, order, and har- 
ony, in the government of the world. One 
ight be apt to believe that this philoſopher 
deep thought ſpeaks from experience, (did 
not ſpeak it with regret) that the want of 
eius for abſtract reaſoning leads into a- 

em, + 8 
I CAN conceive, that an atheiſt of inclina- 
on may be pleaſed to find that arguments, 4 
or7, afford him no conviction ; and I can 
TT” likeways 


ſ 


\ 
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likeways conceive, that he may be willing 
nough to chicane and quirk away all arg 
ments, a poſteriori, for the being of Gop; þ 
which Sopyo kindly offers his affiſtang 
But it doth not follow, that abſtract and ny 
taphyſical arguments, on the ſubject, can bet 
any bad tendency: for theſe abitruſe andi 
tricate ſpeculations, as he calfs them, may ſi 
atheiſts of inclination from concluding thy 
is no Gop; which they would the ſooner 
did they not find theſe intricate ſpeculati 
in their way. I therefore declare againſt a 
civil or canon law enacted, or to be ena, 
for expunging theſe arguments, a priori, ou 
all writings publiſhed or to be publiſhed: 
they do good to ſome, and can do harm 
none, except to thoſe who choofe to de 
their reaſon, rather than acknowlege Gal 
and to believe contradictions, rather than g 
way to demonſtration. 
Or which ſort Soho is, I leave to ther 
der to determine. Whether he chooſes, | 
renounce his reaſon, rather than give way 
demonſtration ; or whether he is uncapabl 
_ underſtand the plaineſt metaphyſical ary 
ment? The laſt caſe may well be ſuppl 
his own from what he ſaith*, „ When 4 
« new thing or quality is produced, wit 
in general, any change is brought abol 
be it is extremely doubtful, whether, by a 


* Page 274. 
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ing il proceſs of reaſoning, we can conclude it to 


arg, be an effect, ſo as neceſſarily to require a 
D; cauſe of its exiſtence, That we do con- 
ſtan: clude it to be an effect, is moſt certain; but 
d that we can draw ſuch a concluſion merely 
n bei from reaſon, I don't clearly fee. What 
nd of: leads me, I confeſs, to this way of think- 
ay ing, is, that men of the greateſt genius 
the have been unſucceſsful in attempting to 


[ICT d 
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nit ll 
nacte 
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prove, that every thing, that begins to exiſt, 
muſt have a cauſe of its exiſtence. Whatever 
is produced, ſays Mr. Lock, without a cauſe 
is produced by nothing, or, in other words, 
© hath nothing for its cauſe z but nothing 
© can never be a cauſe, no more than it can 
© be ſomething. This is obviouſly begging 
the queſtion. To affirm that nothing is 
the cauſe, is taking for granted that a cauſe 
is neceſſary, which is the very point under- 
taken to be made out. Dr. Clarke's argu- 


he u ment labours under the fame defect. Eve- 
wes, Wil ry thing, faith he, muſc-have a cauſe; for, 
WY i" if any thing wanted a cauſe, it muſt pro- 
able WF duce itſelf, that is, exiſt before it exiſted, 
ar which is impoſſible. If a thing can exiſt 
po without a cauſe, there is no neceſſity it 


en N ſhould produce itſelf, or that any thing elſe 
* ſhould produce it. In ſhort, there does 
not appear to me any contradiction in the 
* above propoſition, That a thing may begin 
fo be without a cauſe. And therefore I dare 

121 * 
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© not declare the fact to be impoflible. ' By 
c ſenſe and feeling affords mg a convidtion 
© that nothing begins to be without a cauſe 
ce though reaſon cannot afford me a demon 
ce ſtration of it. 

SCARCE any where is there to be found 0 
much antimetaphyſical reaſoning as in thi 
paſſage which I have faithfully tranſcribe 
Firſt, I obſerve that he diſtinguiſhes betwix 
an effect which may be without a cauſe, an 
an effect that neceſſarily requires one. An 
yet certain it is that all effects, without exce 
ption, neceſſarily include or preſuppoſe 
cauſe in the very notion of an effect. Cauk 
and effect are, relata and correlata, ideas ink 
parable. Can any man form an idea of a fo 
as ſuch, abſtracting at the ſame time from tht 
notion or idea of a father. Can he form 
notion of a writing, and, at the ſame time 
Hinder that of a writer from entering into hi 
mind; or, of a building, without a builder 
But SoPHo can conceive, not only in ab/iraii 
but likeways in concreto, that is, not in cot 
ception only, but in reality, an ene may it 
without a cauſe, and that a Production can h 

without a producer. 
© SECONDLY, it is another of his axiom 
alias contradictions, That we do conclud 
<« it to be an effect is moſt certain, but, thi 
« we can draw any ſuch concluſion from rel 


« ſon, I do not clearly fee.” All concluſion 
ak 


A 
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are drawn from premiſes, and it is by reaſon 
that we draw them, as hath been made ap- 
pear, and hath been admitted by himſelf, If 
we conclude at all, there is nothing more cer- 
tain, and nothing more clearly ſeen, than that it 
is from reaſon, or by reaſon, that we draw the 
concluſion. But, ſays the author, the con- 
cluſion is not drawn merely from reaſon. 
Well, it is drawn from reaſon in part, and 
from ſome other collateral force on the o- 
ther part, which is not reaſon. And what 
can this be that ſupplies the defect of reaſon 


"By 
tion 
auſe 
Mon. 


nd þ 
- thi 
1bed 
twin 
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An 


o in concluding ? Why, ſenſe and feeling, to be 
Cl fure. For, faith he, ſenſe and feeling affords 


me a conviction that nothing can begin to be 
without a cauſe, though reaſon cannot afford me 
a demonſtration of it. But his ſenſe and feeling 
never enter into argument, and therefore 
never totally 'or partially draw or inforce a 
concluſion. This is one of his metaphyſical 
feelings that affords conviction. Of what? 
Of the certainty of a thing which neceſſarily 
muſt be, and which conſiſtently and poſſibly 
may not be: and all this he is convinced of 
without reaſon, and I add, contrary to rea- 
ſon. From what I have ſaid, Section 1. and 
this inſtance of Sopho's feelings, it is evident 


nk 
a {on 
N ti 
rm! 
time 
to hi 
Ulder 
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ay b. 
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diom HO 
chu they only ſerve as blinds to cover his con- 
„ thi tradictions, and I deſire the reader to obſerve 
n re that they mean nothing beſides. 
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Mx. LOCK and Dr. Clarke, in great indul. MW; { 
gence to obſtinate atheiſm, have proved, that, Is, 1 
whatever begins to be, muſt have a cauſe, Mein: 
Sopho thinks they have failed in the at. Wor 
tempt; and that their want of ſucceſs gives proc 

bim good grounds to believe it cannot be kun 
done. Mr. Lock's argument is repreſented Nau. 
in theſe words, Whatever is produced Prod 
« without any cauſe is produced by nothing, Whrod 
& or, in other words, hath nothing for its Nord 
c cauſe; but nothing can never be a cauſe, her 
« no more than it can be ſomething.” This, N ca 
faith Soho, is obviouſly begging the queſtion, MI Ir 
To affirm that nothing is the cauſe, is taking me 
for granted that a cauſe is neceſſary. With , E 
his leave, Mr. Lock doth not affirm, that . n 
thing is the cauſe: he ſays juſt the contrary, iti 
by ſubſuming, that nothing cannot be the is 
cauſe, no more than it can be ſomething, With 
This, inſtead of begging the queſtion, is a Have 
proof that he doth not underſtand the three {Wop 
propoſitions of which a ſyilogiſm conſiſts, Wipe 
There are demonſtrations ab abſurdo ; that is, le e 
an abſurd concluſion juſtly diawn, proves BF ha 
that the premiſſes, or that from which the WE in 
concluſion follows, muſt be abſurd likeways. MW for 
This kind of reaſoning is properly a demon- thi 
ſtration; for mathematicians make uſe of it I c 
5 as 0 47 


* Mr. Locke and Dr. Clarke have wrote many volumes. He 
ought to have quoted the places, and not oblige his reader 10 
take his words for theirs, x | „„ 
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s ſuch: and one of the greateſt abſurdities, 
's that nothing is ſomething : and this, accor- 
ding to Mr. Loce's argument, muſt follow 
» Wrom the ſuppoſition, that a thing may be 


Produced without a cauſe, To make the ar- 
e Nament ſhorter and fitter for Sopho's under- 
d Winding; I fay, whatever is produced is a 


roduction 3 every production muſt have a 
roducer, and every producer is a cauſe, ac- 
ording to Mr. Lock's and SSPno's own ſtile 
herefore, whatever 1s produced, muſt have 
3 cauſe, | 

Ir he uſes Mr. Lock ill, he uſes Dr. Clarke 
omething worſe : he makes the Doctor ſay, 
Every thing muſt have a cauſe ; for, if a- 
ny thing wanted a cauſe, it muſt produce 
© itſelf : that is, exiſt before it exiſted, which 


e WF is impoſſible.” I am confident the Doctor 
„ Hatch no where ſaid, that every thing muſt. 
a ee a cauſe ; for he affirms and proves, that 


ob is a neceſſary, ſelt-exiſtent, eternal, in- 
ns and an uncauſed Being. Let it 
be efore be © Whatever begins to be, muſt 
have a cauſe, or it muſt produce itſelf; but, 
e in order to produce itfelf, it muſt exiſt be- 
„ fore it exiſted, which is impoſſiple; and 
therefore, whatever begins to be, muſt have 
a cauſe,” This is another demonſtration 
 abſurdo; to which Soeno anſwers, If 
„ a thing can exiſt without a cauſe, there is 
no neceſſity it ſhould produce itſelf, or that 

2 | e any 
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ct any thing ſhould produce it.“ Was they 
ever any thing ſo unfairly repreſented ? Do 
the Doctor . ſay, that what begins to exif 
doth ſo without a cauſe ? This is preciſe 
ly what he denies and diſproves. This acute 
writer, this author of deep thought, lays u 
the Doctor's account, one of his own axiony 
or contradictions. When he wrote this, he 
was fitter for his bed, than for his cloſet and 


 writing-daſk ; for he immediately dreams mol 1 
triumphantly from his own blunders, < A. 
% ſhort, there does not appear to me any co. ;. 
& tradiction in the above propoſition, that, . f. 
<« thing may begin to be, without a cauſe . ;, 
And in ſhort, it appears to me that he doi. 

not underſtand a word of what Mr. LW: ;; 
and Dr. Clarke have ſaid on the ſubject. Bi oon 
{till in the old cant, ſenſe and feeling afford t af 
him a conviction, that nothing can begin the 
be without a cauſe ; but my mental noſe, e 

intellectual ſenſe of ſmelling, affords me a con; n. 
viction, that his feeling is only for himſellet 
and that, to me, it is not ſo ſtrong as demo b. 
ſtration; and that therefore, neither realoW-iy. 
ſenſe, nor feeling, can afford me a convicuyih et 
on that a thing can begin to be without Wo m 
cauſe : and, at the ſame time, to perſuade MI! 
that it is certain, and more certain than ne. 
monſtration, that every thing that beg T. 
muſt have a cauſe. His conviction from /Mopy 


All 


| 
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and feeling, * © is compleat, and carries ſo 
much of authority with it, as ſcarce to ad- 
© mit of a bare conception, that a thing can 
« poſſibly be otherways.” And how comes 

e by this conviction, when he thinks that, it 
5 poflible, it may be otherways ; and therefore, 
tis poſſible, he may be miſtaken ? Wonder- 
fully quick are his feelings, who can feel 
ontradictions to be true on both ſides ! 

IT may be thought that I have not beſtow- 
d due attention to his propoſition, © That it 
eis as eaſy to form a notion of an eternal 
© ſucceſſion of cauſes and effects, a parte an- 
© fe, or backwards, as it is to form a notion 
© of an intelligent and almighty Being, ex- 
 iſting from all eternity.” But, in my opi- 
ion, very little attention is neceſſary, to make 
t appear that this can ſerve the purpoſe of 
theiſm or deiſm juſt as he pleaſes ; for the 
ne is as eaſily conceived as the other. There 
s nothing too hard for SopHo's conception. 
e that can conceive that a thing can begin 
o be, with or without a cauſe, may well con- 
eive, firſt, an eternal ſucceſſion, and then 
In eternity of cauſed or cauſeleſs effects; tho', 
o me, it is as impoſſible to conceive an eter- 
al ſucceſſion, as it is to conceive a ſtaff with 
one end only. | 
Turn remains a very ſingular ſaying of 
20s, and worthy of ſo acute an author; 
« But 
page 276, 
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fect produceth the cauſe ; and, thirdly, q 


whole chain, conſiſting of productions, is1 


« But, however difficult it may be to cgju 
cc ceive one eternal being without a cauſe 9 
e“ 1ts exiſtence, it is no leſs difficult to co 


« ceive an eternal ſucceſſion of beings, dM ;ct 
« riving their exiſtence from each other. Fe So 
© though every link be ſuppoſed a product in 
cc on, . chain itſelf exiſts without a eau cer 
ec as well as one eternal being does.” Is ti not 
of any important ſervice to religion? If mo 
eternal being is without a cauſe, ſo may and 
whole chain of an eternal ſucceſſion be; a tha 
if the one is abſurd, ſo muſt the other b gen 
With his leave, there is a great diſparity, fi no 
in regard of an eternal ſucceſſion; ſecond ii ¶ ſati- 
in regard of thoſe ſucceſſive beings, deri st. 


their exiſtence from one another; for the 
the cauſe produceth the effect, and the e 


unproduced whole is made up of produced: 
parts. Every link. is a production, and ti 


production at all! That is uſt as true and col 
ceivable, as is a chain, conliſtin g of brals lin 
which is not braſs. 

Tur every thing that begins to be mulſcern 
have a caule, is a propoſition that needs er fa 
proof, is to me a pleaſure, and to every H tron 
who believes that Gop is the firſt cauſe of 
things, and that he is an eternal, ſelf. ex 
ing, and uncauſed Being. And I believe 

prod aeſ] 


/ 


* Page 344. 
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proof had ever been required or attempted, 
fad it not been for the incorrigible obſtinacy 
of atheiſts, who muſt be forced out of every 
retreat they flee to, from the dominion of the 
Sovereign of the univerſe. It is ſeldom, that, 
in matters in which they have little or no con- 
cern, they adhere to abſurdities : for inſtance, 
not one of them ever ſeriouſly required a de- 
monſtration, that a whole is greater than a part; 
and yet this is not more obviouſly certain, than 
that an effect muſt have a Such diſin- 
genuity and perverſen id is to me 
no new thing. IT Wa 
fation which turned uport tie 


authenticity of 
dt. Paur's epiſtles: when arguments were 
adduced, to prove that the poem ſaid to be 
irgil's, and the hiſtory ſaid to be Livy's 
rere truly written by theſe men, they were 
admitted; but, when theſe very arguments, and 
others, were added to prove St. PavL's epiſtles 
0 be genuin, all were rejected : and the rea- 
ſon given for this difference in judgment, was, 
that they had no great concern in the works 
of the two Romans; but, being deeply con- 
Kerned in the veracity or forgery, the truth 
Ir falſhood, of the GospEL, they muſt have 
ſtronger reaſons for the one than for the o- 
her. An end was put to the diſcourſe, by 
laying, fince they would reaſon fairly and can- 
Wiily upon matters in which they had no in- 
creſt, and would reaſon ill and obſtinately 
. 0s Wis ; when 
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when they had the deepeſt concern in ' the 

queſtion ; they were only to be reaſoned with 
upon rifles. Let the ſubje& be really,” or of 
ſuppoſed importance; the diſpute is extended MI ' 
in proportion. Arguments and anſwers,” re. 
plies and duplies, at laſt render the matter, be- | 
fore plain and clear enough, intricate and © 
doubtful. Such an obſervation is made by f 
a ſagacious author of antiquity, * the : 


death of Germanicus F. N | : 


SoPHO cuts eff all the arguments, 2 pri. 
ri, for the e of the Deity. They dd 


not gain his HA chough they commanded 


his attention. And, by the ſpecimen which 
he hath given, in his logical criticiſm | upon .. 
Mr. Locke and Dr. Clark's arguments, provingg .. 
whatever begins to be, muſt have a cauſe ;" . 
am convinced that neither did they gain h. 
head: but, though the gentleman hath not» . 
lents for the metaphyſical ſcience, yet he ma . 
be very well qualified for writing or acta 
tragedies, or for a barriſter at law. One would .. 
think, that, having rejected all argument . 
a priori, as uſeleſs, and of dangerous con . 
ſequence, he ſhould have laid the great . 
ſtreſs upon thoſe, a poſteriori, and diſplay © 
them in their full force; but, inſtead of by ow 
= | 
* 


'* Maxima quaeque dubia ſant, dum alii quoquo mode 
audita pro compertis habent, alii verum in contrarium ver 
et gliſcit utrumque poſteritate. Corn, Tacit. 
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he uſes this ſort in the ſame way that he 


uies the other. I beg the reader pardon, for 
making a larger collection, than is uſually 
made, of his ſingular ſayings on the ſubject; 
for, though I ſhall reſume moſt of them, yet 
it may afford ſome inſight of the author's abi- 
lities, in the art of cant and contradiction, to 
put them together. 
* A THING that may be conceived, can 
never be proved inconſiſtent or impoſtible.” 
* -f It may be in our power to conceive, but 
« it is not in our power to believe, that a fine 
« piece of painting, a well wrote poem, can 
« ever be the effect of chance, or of blind 
« fatality. The ſuppoſition indeed, ſo far as 
* we can diſcover, does not involve any in- 
e conſiſtency in the nature of things, It 
may be poſſible, for any reaſon we have to 
« the contrary, that a blind and undeſigning 
« cauſe may be productive of excellent ef- 
« fects.” 

« + AND when, at laſt, we take in at one 


0 view, the natural and moral world, full 


* of harmony, order and beauty, happily ad- 
e juſted in all its parts, to anſwer great and 
* glorious purpoſes; there is, in this grand 
production, neceſſarily involved, the perce- 
© ption of a cauſe, unbounded in oer. in- 

* telligence, and goodneſs. 
c And 


Page 301. 
+ Page 296. 
1 Page 327. 
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« AND * this we do not (conclude), by any 
cc proceſs of reaſoning, but merely by per. 
te ception and feeling. The Deity hath not 
left his exiſtence to be gathered from flip. 
* pery and far-fetched arguments. We have 
ce but to open our eyes, to receive imprefli. 
% ons of him from almoſt every thing we 
* perceive, We diſcover his being and at. 
te tributes, in the ſame way we diſcover exter- 
*© nal objects. 5 | 

In a ſocial ſtate, + * The beauty of the 
cc creation makes a ſtrong impreſſion; and we 
te can never ceafe admiring the excellency 
* of that cauſe, who is the author of ſo ma- 
«© ny beautiful effects. Thus, to ſociety, we 
* owe the knowledge of the Deity, the 
* moſt ineſtimable branch of human know: 
60 ledge.“ : e | + "EE : 

To make out the divine attribute of ſelf. 
exiſtence, he ſays, | © A principle, we have 
* had occaſion, more than once, to mention, 

£ will make this evident, v/z. That nothing 

« can begin to exiſt without a cauſe. Eve- 

* ry thing which comes into exiſtence, and 

* was not, is, by a neceſſary determination 

© of our nature, perceived as an effect, or 
te as a production; the very perception of 

#5 which involves an adequate cauſe. mou 

a 4 


5 3 


9 


A 


_ 22 
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if every thing had a beginning, one being, 
at leaſt, that which came firſt into exiſt- 
ence, muſt be an effect, or a production 
without a cauſe, which is a direct incon- 
ſiſtency. If all beings had a beginning, 
there was a time- when the world was an 
abſolute: void; upon which ſuppoſition, it 
is intuitively certain, that nothing could e- 
ver come into exiſtence. This propoſition 
we feel to be true; and our feelings, in 
this caſe, afford us a more ſolid conviction 
than any demonſtration can do. One be- 
ing therefore muſt have exiſted from all e- 
ternity, who, as he is not an effect or pro- 
duction, cannot poſſibly be indebted to any 


other being for his exiſtence. At the fame 


time, as we can have no foundation for fup- 
poling the exiſtence of more eternal beings 
than one, this one being muſt be the Dei- 
ty ; becauſe all other beings, mediately or 
immediately, owe their beings to him. All 
other beings, as they are ſuppoſed to be 
produced in time, muſt have a cauſe of 
their exiſtence; and, by the ſuppoſition, 


there can be no other 'canſe than this oy | 


nal Being. The bulk of mankind, 

bably, in their notions of the Deity, 2 
comprehend this attribute of ſe/f-exiftence, 
A man muſt be uſed a good deal to apſtracꝭ 
ralonng, who, of himſelf, diſcovers * 
| « trut! 
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« truth ; but, it is not difficult to explain it b 


Kc others, after it is diſcovered. : 
« Tae arguments, a poſteriari, which ha 1. 
cc been urged for the * being and attributes ¶ h. 
e the Deity, are generally defective. Then, ti 
te is always wanting one link in the chain, uz a 
tc that peculiar principle, upon which is foul, ,, 
« ded our knowledge of cauſes and effects ,; 
We are told, that the frame and order e. 
ce the world, the wiſdom and goodneſs dif: I 
« played in every part of it, are an evideſ: 9 
« demonſtration; of the being of a Gov. fe 
« confeſs theſe things afford us full convitihſ: 2 
« on of his being; but, laying aſide pere 4 
<* tion and feeling, I ſhould be utterly at WM fa 
« loſs, by any ſort of reaſoning, to concluiſ: n 
te the exiſtence of any ane thing, from th: n. 
« of another thing. In particular, by wi ut 
« proceſs of reaſoning can we demonfſtraſÞ: fe 
« this concluſion to be true, that order i 
ec beauty muſt proceed from a defigniniſ: «: 
© cauſe? It is true, the idea of an effect ni: tt 
10 volves the idea of a cauſe : but how doi f 
« reaſon make out, that the thing we nan ty 
e an effect may not exiſt of itſelf, as v tc 
" as what we name a cauſe.” I 
« Tux reaſon, for example, from ü ay 
te equality of males and females, and hold H 
infinite odds againſt this 7 * — to be ny 
« demonſtratciſc! 


* Page 336, 337. ” a 
Page 338, 339. 5 
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it ty 
« ried on by chance. This, conſidered as 
mere reaſoning; doth not conclude ; for, 
© beſides that chance is infinite in its varie- 
ties, there may be ſome blind fatality, ſome 
unknown cauſe in the nature of things, 
which produces this uniformity. But, tho' 
reaſon cannot afford demonſtration in this 
caſe, ſenſe and feeling' afford. conviction. 
The equality of males and females, is one 
of the many inſtances which we know and 
feel to be the effects of a deſigning cauſe, 
© and of which we can no more entertain a 
doubt, than of our own exiſtence. The 
© fame principle which unfolds to us the con- 
© nexion of © cauſes and their effects in the 
© moſt common events, diſcovers this whole 
© univerſe to ſtand.in the relation of an ef- 
 fe& to the ſupreme cauſe.” » © =: 

« To ſubſtitute feelings in place of rea- 
* fon and demonſtration, may ſeem to put 
the evidence of a Deity upon too low a 
* footing : but human reaſon is not ſo migh- 
' ty an affair, as philoſophers vainly pre- 
= tad.” + | 


ay concerning human underſtanding, hath 
lad that we have no foundation for aſcribing 
any attribute to the Deity, but what is pre- 
lely commenſurate with the W 

0 


. Page 349, : 


Jemonſtration, that matters cannot be car- 


DAVID HUME, Eſq; in his eleventh eſ- 
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of the world. For improvement of thi 

SorhO ſays, © That, ſuppoſing reaſon 1 

« be our only guide in theſe matters, which 

<« is ſuppoſed by this philſopher in his argu 

« ment, I cannot help ſeeing his reaſon to 

ce juſt. It appears to be true, that, by » 

< inference of reaſon, can I conclude ay 

«© power or benevolence in the cauſe, beyon 

te what is diſplayed in the effect. But this] 

ce no wonderful diſcovery. The philoſophy 

© might have carried his argument a great 

cc length. There is {till a wider ſtep, whid 

« is, that reaſon will not help me out in 

/ te tributing to the Deity even that preciſe & 
de gree of res. intelligence, and bene 
e lence, which appears in his workmanſhip 

1 find no inconſiſtency that a blind and un 

&« intelligent cauſe may be productive of ex 

te cellent effects. It will, I preſume, | 

ce difficult to produce a demonſtration to tht 

«© contrary. And, ſuppoſing, at the inſtal 

<« of the operation, the Deity to have be 

* endowed with theſe properties, can i 

« make out, by gny argument à priori, thi 

e they are ſtill ſubſiſting in him? Nay, ti 

te ſame philoſopher might have gone a gra 
© ter way farther by obſerving, when 2 
e thing comes into exiſtence, that, by 
ce proceſs of reaſoning, can we ſo much as! 
e fer any cauſe of its exiſtence.” Url 
pol 


* Fage 3cc.- | 
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Uron peruſing theſe paſſages, one might 
apt to think that they had been collected 
rom different authors, and of very different 
rinciples. And, if they were the production 
one head, they muſt have come forth at 
irerent times, and in different ſeaſons of 
fe; ſome in the beginning, and ſome in the 
lecay; of underſtanding: And, if they do 
roceed from a man in the maturity of his 
dement, it muſt have been when his 
houghts, like the epicurean and lucretian 
toms, run at random into endleſs contra- 
tions, Tho' theſe contradictions are ob- 
ous to the attentive reader, yet, ſince there 
ay be headleſs readers, as well as falſe and 
eceitful writers, I think it my duty, not to 
als them over without ſome particular ob- 
vations ; and the rather, becauſe all the ar- 
uments for the being and attributes of AI- 
1cHTY Gop are reſolved and diſſolved into 
je and feeling. What I have already ſaid, 
nd what every reader muſt obſerve, gives 
ne a right to conclude that SopHo's feelings 
re only a ſalvo for ſomething not yet to be 
med. It is as the ſhiboleth, or as the 
naſon word, among a certain ſet of men. 
SoPHo makes the knowledge of the Deity 
oth natural and eaſy. Though it is not 
e founded on reaſon, yet, from the effect, 
e concludes a cauſe; but this, he ſays, he 
oth not by reaſoning, but merely by per- 
| a ception 


* 5 Bo Ie econ — - 
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' reſerves a place for reaſon, and immediate) 
flills it up with perception and feeling. For, | 


diſcover his Being and attributes in the ſq 


ſaid! We diſcover external objects by oy 


* 


— 
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ſenſes, and, in ſome caſes, they had the exe 


the gratification of their deſires. And, if 


e. an and feeling. By the word ſoleh ly 


it is merely by feeling, it is neither, » 
whole or in part, owing to reaſon, that ye 
come to the knowledge of the Deity. / 


manner we diſcover external objects. Wel 


external ſenſes: and, if it is true that Soy 
hath diſcovered Gop the ſame way, howi 
it poſſible the moſt. ſolitary ſavage can be i; 
norant of this great and good and glorioy 
truth? This is altogether inconſiſtent wit 
his aſſertion, that it is to ſociety we owe al 
the bleſſings of life, and particularly th 
knowledge of the Deity. But how are f 
vages diſciplined into the belief of a divin 
Being without reaſoning? In their favagg 
ſtate, they had the uſe of all the extern 


ciſe of their reaſon; they conſulted wit 
themſelves, and made choice of the propt 
means for the preſervation of life, and fi 


their ſocial capacity and ſtate, if reaſon is lai 
aſide, they will have as few means of comii! 
to the knowledge of Gop, as they had be 
fore. 

| A THING, faith Soho, that can be conceive 
can never be proved inconſiſtent or impoſlibl 


And 


* 
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And it is in his power to conceive, but it is 
ot in his power to believe. To conceive that 
a fine piece of painting, a well wrote poem, 
&. may be the effect of chance or blind fata- 
lity, is poſſible ; but it is not in his power to 
believe, that this can ever be the effect of 
chance or blind fatality. If he cannot believe 
his own conceptions, how can he believe any 
thing? Sure, what he conceives, he conſiders 
as poſſible, and yet this poſſibility cannot be; 
and, what cannot be, is impoſſible. I acknow- 
ledge that many things are poſſible, that are 
not actually in being; for poſſibilities are in- 
finite, But, to aſſert that a thing poſſible 
cannot be, is to make poj/zble and impaſſible the 
isn e 
Tur poſſibility of chance or blind fatality 
being the: cauſe of the moſt curious and ex- 
quiſite productions, is limited by Sopho with 
ſ far as we can diſcover, and for any reaſon 
we have to the contrary. But ſuch reſerves, in 
the caſe of poſſible and Impoſſible, are highly 
impertinent. What, to my judgment, doth 
not involve an inconſiſtency, muſt, in my 
mm judgment, be conſiſtent, and conſequently 
polſible. And, as I judge by my own i- 
deas or perceptions, if I know them, (and, 
every one muſt know his own, or he hath 
none); I muſt conclude and determine pe- 
remptorily. His blind chance or fatality, with 
this qualification, /o far as he knows, being — 
eauſe 
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cauſe of exquiſite productions, amounts cn. 
ly to this, that he knows nothing of the 
matter. Of this blind and undeſigning 
cauſe we hear again in the forecited pal. 
ſages, which I ſhall very ſoon take into con. 
ſideration. 

Soho, wha plays faſt and looſe with rea- 
ſon, attempts to prove the exiſtence of the 
Deity from principles which he both acknoy. 


ledges and denies. He fays that he hat 


made out, firſt, that every = that hath 
a beginning, 1s perceived as a production 


an effect. Secondly, that, we necelariy 


aſcribe to the cauſe, whatever of contrivanceor 
defign is diſcovered in the effect. If the pro- 
duction or effect exceeds the known power 
and faculties of man, we determine upon 


ſome ſuperior power. * * Attend, faith he, 


ff to the anatomy of the meaneſt plant, fe 
*© much of art and curious mechaniſm is dil 


covered in it, that it muſt be the produdtion 
of ſome cauſe far ſurpaſſing the power and 


e intelligence of man, The ſcene opens more 


* and more, when, paſſing from plants to 


* animals, we come at laſt to man, the motif 


* wonderful of all the works of nature, 
«© And when at laſt we take in at one view 
« the material and moral world, full of har- 


f* mony, order and beauty, happily adjuſted 
in all its parts to anſwer great and glorious W 


BED; e L Purpaſes 
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« purpoſes, there is in this grand production 
he necceſſarily involved the perception of a cauſe 
ng unbounded in power, intelligence and 
. , goodneſs. ; 

n- Eves ſince logic was logic, ſuch diſ- 
courſe hath paſt for a piece of reaſoning; 
There are premiſſes laid down, and a conclu- 
ion drawn from them, and that in the ſtrong- 
ſt terms. There is in this grand production 
eceſſarily involved the perception of a cauſe, 
Il neceſſary concluſions are demonſtrations 
xecauſe: the higheſt evidence, that can be gi- 
en, or required. The Deity cannot be 
long a. ſecret to thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to any degree of reflexion,” But there is 


ers ho reflexion without reaſoning ; and therefore, 
pon Wy reaſon, we come to the knowledge of the 
he Meity. Soho, notwithſtanding, by one of 


s uſual axioms, I ſays, cc And this we do, 


di. not by any proceſs of reaſoning, but mere- 
100 FF ly by perception and feeling.” Never did 
and BY reaſonable man treat reaſon with ſo much 
ore Wudeneſs and contempt! _ 
% e ArTER he had ſtated and formed his ar- 


Wument for the being of God, from the pro- 


ure, WFution of the material and moral world, he 
1c Wcmoliſhes that and all arguments à posteriori; 
dar. for they are generally defective. There is 


always wanting one link in the chain.“ 
id, if there is always wanting one link in 

5 r : "17 | , the 
Page 328. | 


lieve, never one attempted to prove the exiſt 
ence of a thing, from the exiſtence of any0 
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the chain, they are not only generally, but p 
always defective; and this defect is, That fr 
56 by no proceſs of reaſoning, can we demon. N 
&« ſtrate this propoſition to be true, that order fi 
ce and beauty muſt needs proceed from a de. N 


e, deſigning cauſe. For, reaſon cannot make be 


« out, that the thing which we name an ef. th 
ce fect, may not exiſt of itſelf, as well as wha" 
te we name a cauſe.” The propoſitions which ni 


he ſays he hath made ont, (and he mul de 
have made them out by reaſon and argy- 1 
a 


ment), and upon. which the grand argy- 
ment a poſteriori is founded, are, thit ſtr 
every thing that begins to be muſt be nM 
effect, that every effect muſt have a cauk, 
and that to the cauſe we transfer all the con. 
trivance and deſign that is to be found in the 
effect. With this, reaſon, faith he, hath no. 
thing to do; * For, laying aſide perceptia 
« and feeling, I ſhould be utterly at a lol 
c by any ſort of reaſoning, to conclude tit 
<« exiſtence of any one thing, from the exiſt: 
<* ence of any other thing.” 

THarT he ſhould be at a loſs to make ol 
this propoſition, is not ſurprizing : for, I be 


ther thing ; for that is equivalent to this un 


verſal propoſition, every thing infers the exiþ H 
ence of all things. But, I am at no loſs 59 


put 
+ Page 337. E 
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prove the exiſtence of ſome certain cauſe, 
from the exiſtence of any effect; but if, in 
complaiſance to the author, I ſhould lay a- 
fide perception (for feelings, he ſays, are de- 
ceitful, and, for that and other reaſons, ſhould 
be laid aſide); I acknowledge I can prove no- 
thing: apprehenſion, perception, and idea, 
are uſed by philoſophers old and new, to ſig- 
nify the firſt and ſimpleſt operation of the un- 
derſtanding; lay aſide then perception and un- 
derſtanding, and ſure I am, that Sopho, with 
all his acuteneſs, can underſtand and demon- 
ſtrate nothing. | ” 

Ir “ reaſon cannot make out, that the 
„thing we name an effect, may not exiſt of 
« itſelf, as well as what we name a cauſe ;” 
it muſt be, becauſe we cannot diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. And, in this caſe, I muſt 
conclude, that Sopho and I are both of us 
very unfit for eſſays on morality and natural 
religion, I am well convinced that SopHO 
himſelf is an effect; for an effect is what be- 
gins to be: and he hath not always been, 


las can be proved from the pariſh-regiſter 
Jof births and baptiſms. An effect he is, with 


reſpect to an anterior cauſe, and all backwards 

are effects as he is, until we come to the firſt 

cauſe, a ſelf exiſtent and uncauſed Being. 
His moſt formidable and his final attack 


upon all arguments à poſterior; for the being 


vt Gop, is to be found in his improvement of 
| an 
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an exception, ſuggeſted by a writer near af 


wonderful as himſelf. The exception is, that 


we have no foundation for aſcribing any at- 
tribute to the Deity, but what is commen- 
ſurate with the imperfection of the world 


but neither he nor his author had any right 


to put the argument in the mouth of an Ez. 
curean ; for Epicurus believed not the god 
either made or meddled with the world 
However SoPHo approves of the argumen 
ſo far as it goes, and wonders he did not car 
ry it a greater length; I take upon me to ſay 
with or r without their leave, that David Hun 
Eſq; hath carried it too far; for there muy, 
and there muſt be more perfection in the cauſ 
than in the effect: for inſtance, when I per- 

ceive a piece of marble, cut into the form « 
a human head, I immediately conclude that 
the artificer was himſelf not ſuch a blockheal 
A fine piece of painting, a picture drawn 9 
the life, is far from being equal in perfection 
to the painter: the workmanſhip is an e 
vidence that the workman is the more excel- 
lent being. This, with reſpect to the power 


and knowledge of man, will paſs without be 


ing quarrelied. But, when from this we z. 
ſcend to the harmony, beauty, and order of 
the univerſe, to conclude the unboufdel 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, of the ſupremt 


cauſe; Sopno retracts his conceſſion, and will 
not allow that reaſon can help him out in at. 


tributing 
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tributing to the Deity, even that preciſe de- 


ks gree of power, intelligence and benevolence, 
at. which appears in his workmanſhip: becauſe 


he finds no inconſiſtency that a blind and un- 
intelligent cauſe may be productive of excel- 
ent effects. But my reaſon helps me to find 
hut, that this is a miſtake of the caſe, as ſta- 
ted by his author, and by himſelf. For, af- 
er ſuppoſing a production to be the work of 
he Deity, he cannot aſſign it to a blind and 
nintelligent cauſe. Whatever effects this 
blind and undeſigning cauſe may produce, it 


* produces none of theſe that are the workman- 
" | hip of the Deity ; and he hath not yet ſaid 
11 hat the Deity is a blind and undeſigning cauſe. 


e next ſuppoſes, though, at the inſtant of the 
eration, the Deity might have poſſeſſed thoſe 
properties; he then aſks, if, by any arguments 
priori, it can be made out that they {till ſub- 
it in him. Becauſe, I believe, he is the firſt 
hat ever aſked the queſtion, it were a pity to 
end him far for an anſwer: I therefore refer 
im to himſelf, where he proves that Gop is 
neceſſary and ſelf- exiſtent being; and there- 
ore, the ſame from everlaſting to everlaſting. 
Though he hath ſaid, and ſaid again, and laid 
t down as one of his principles, that, what- 
yer begins to be, muſt have a cauſe ; ſtill, 
or fear the argument a poſterior; ſhould take 
ice, he concludes his improvement, Nay, 
the ſame philoſopher might have gone a 
Y 


“ greater 
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« greater way further, by obſerving, - that 
« when any thing comes into exiſtence, that 
« by no proceſs of reaſoning can we ſo much 
« as infer any cauſe of its exiſtence.” Had 
David Hume, Eſq; made this obſervation, he 
muſt have made it againſt his ſuppoſition, tha 
the world is the workmanſhip of God. 

Bur this poor tale, which in this place i 
not to the purpoſe, is not a whit the better 
for being twice told. That nothing can be. 
gin to be without a cauſe, is in itſelf ſo eri 
dent, that it needs no proof: and he thit 
wants a proof, cannot underſtand it when fur- 
niſhed; as appears by SopHo's miſrepreſent 
ing what Mr. Locke and Dr. Clark have fai 
upon the ſubject. The gentleman hath + 
dopted it as one of his firſt principles, © thi 
ce the force of our concluſions from beau 


c and order is not from reaſon, but from in inf 
« ward light, which ſhews things in ther _ 
„ relation of cauſe and effect.“ Tf this is true der 
then it is a certain, and ſelf evident truth ar 
that, whatever comes into exiſtence, muſt hama. 
a cauſe ; and this rather ſupports than deſtroyteri 
the argument a posteriori. e 947 (© cha 


Tne Eſquire's hypothefis, is, that admit pro 
ting the world to be the workmanſhip of Go paſs 
and that it is proved by an argument a f 
riori, and that we know no more of hinfWng 
than what is diſcovered by this grand produÞto n 
ction, ſuch as it is; we have no — flat 

0 
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for aſcribing any attribute to the Deity, but 
what is preciſely commenſurate with the im- 
perfection of the world, It is ſcarcely to be 
imagined, that his meaning is that; for all 
that we can learn from this diſcovery, we can- 
not ſay that Gop is more perfect than his 
work: I rather ſuppoſe that he means. that 
this cannot afford us reaſon to conclude any 


perfection in the Maker of the world, but. 


what follows from this ſingle operation. To 


which I ſay, firſt, that, it is not only from 


the works of Gop, that we know him; but 
that there are other arguments, and other 
ways, whereby the divine Being is made ma- 
nifeſt to us. Secondly, that, admitting the 
works of the Deity to be the only way we 
arrive at the knowledge of him, even ſuch a 
knowledge will furniſh us with proof of his 
infmite perfection...1 fo fn El 

A cuRIous piece of clock-work is an evi- 
dence that the artificer was a man of under- 


ſtanding, and a being, as far ſuperior to the 
machine, as the rational exceeds the mere ma- 


terial part af the univerſe: then it follows, 
that he that made the clock-maker, muſt, in 
proportion (if proportion can take place) ſur- 
paſs the artificer in perfection. Part of him 
G p hath made without materials, by beſtow- 
Ing upon him reaſon and underſtanding. But, 


to make a thing without materials, is imme- 


late creation. It is raiſing a new being out 


of 
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of nothing; which, in my conception, is an 
act of greater power than to form the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, and this earth, from pre. 
exiſtent matter; and a greater power cannot 
be conceived, and therefore we muſt conclude 
it infinite. Betwixt being and nothing, there 
is an infinite diſtance, and, to commenſurate 
which, infinite power is neceſſary, A limit 
ed power can never ſurmount'an infinite ob. 
{truction. 7 TC19 7» OVSTY: Ot THOR 
IT follows, from the world's being th 
work of Gop, that he is the firſt cauſe, and 
conſequently a neceſſary, eternal, and {elf 
exiſtent Being. A ſelf-exiſtent Being is a ſelf 
ſufficient Being; and therefore he is 'infinit 
in duration, and infinite in happineſs ; and 
that Being, to which any infinite attribute be. 
longs, muſt be poſſeſſed of all perfection 
becauſe nothing can be both finite and int- 
nite. OE 
As for the moral evil, and the phyſical e. 
vil, of the univerſe, we can only judge of i 
in ſo far as it reaches our habitation.” Mor 
evil is not admitted by Sopho, who denies thi 
man is a free and accountable agent, and c. con 
pable of committing fin, though he may ht 
capable of errors and miſtakes : and, for phy: 
ſical evil, he endeavours to clean the earth d 
it, © * If, from a ſingle effect, pure bene 


* yolence in the cauſe, can be perceived and 
OR > 66 fel hap 
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« felt; what doubt can there be of the pure 
« benevolence of the Deity, when we ſurvey 
« his works, pregnant with good-will to man- 
« kind? Innumerable inſtances of things, 
« wiſely adapted to good purpoſes, give us 
the ſtrongeſt feeling of the goodneſs, as 
well as of the wiſdom, of the Deity ; which 
is joined with the firmeſt perſuaſion of con- 
ſtancy and uniformity in its operations. A 
« few croſs inſtances, which, to us weak- 
« ighted mortals, may appear of evil tenden- 
cy, ought not, and cannot make us waver. 
When we know ſo little of nature, it would 
© be ſurprizing indeed, if we ſhould be able 
* to account for every event, and its final 
* tendency, Unleſs we were let into the 
* councils of the Almighty, we can never 
hope to unravel all the myſteries of the 
© creation.” 3 

Thou GH Sopno doth not, I do believe, 
here is a great deal of moral evil in the world; 
and that this is the cauſe of phyſical evil. 
ood conſequences would follow good and 
irtuous actions, as naturally as the light ac- 


Wcompanies the riſing fun, or as water flows 


to the level, were not this courſe interrupt- 
ed by the ſtronger overflowings of vice and 
wickedneſs. As rivers run down, until ſtopt 
or turned by the prevailing force of oppo- 
ing tides; ſo every virtuous man would be 
happy, were it not for the more prevailing 

2 VICES 
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vices of others, attended with 8 con. 
ſequences ; and of theſe conſequences, god 
and bad men, while in ſociety, for ordinar, 
partake 1 in common. And, this. will be the cal 
of the human race, until the great haryeſ 
of the world, when the tares ſhall be. ſeps 
rated from the wheat. Though I have ah 
| tracted from divine revelation, as I muſt dy, 
when I write to thoſe that do not believe 1 it 
yet I am not aſhamed of the GO EE. 
*  AccoRDING. to which we are told, thi 
the diſorder of our intellectual faculties,-2nl 
the inconveniencies, troubles, ſorrows, aul 
even the pains and puniſhment of death, 

ovwing to the diſobedience of the firſt Pair u 
the expreſs command of God. This $4 
piece of the firſt hiſtory, noways incredibl 
in itſelf, and againſt which there is not ont 
ſcrap now extant that deſerves regard. An 
I am of opinion that it can be made out by 
good reaſon, that man, at preſent, is not ſuch 
as he was when he firſt came out of the 
hands of his Creator. And, were ſuch a 
account found, in any other writings than i 


the BIBLE; it would be more reſpected by pre- 


tenders to learning, who ſcorn what the mean 
eſt chriſtian knows and believes. 


SECT 


e 


/ pretended OBJecTIONS againſ# the Being 
abs | fy, ; 


f GOD. 


7 EF O RE finiſhing his eſſay on our Ino 


J ledge off the DEiTY, . Sopno undertakes 
Wo tate, in their full force, three objections, 
ans he calls them, againſt the being of Gon. 
M7 he fr/7 is, that the world is, or may be, 
r wWtcrnal and ſelf-exiſtent, governed by chance 
48: blind fatality; Secondly, that an eternal 
übe acceſſion of beings may be reckoned a more 
onW::tural ſuppoſition, and more agreeable to 
AndB8W@ur feelings, than the idea of one eternal ſelf- 
t riſtent being, without any cauſe of his ex- 
ſuchhtence. And, 7hirdly, the noted obſervation 
tue LucxzTIus, primes in orbe deos fecit ti- 
1 a8: that is, fear firſt made gods, or, fear 


ade the firſt gods. Theſe Sopno calls ob- 
Wcctions againſt the being of Gop ; whereas, 
in truth, they are only forced ſubterfuges, and 
hard ſhifts, to evade the force of the a: guments 
made uſe of to prove the exiſtence of the Dei- 
y: to which J add other two of the ſame 
kind, propoſed by Sopno himſelf. Firf, that 
a unintelligent cauſe may be productive of 

| | excellent 
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excellent effects. Secondly, © * Beſides thy 
« chance is infinite in its varieties, there m 
« be ſome blind fatality, ſome unknown cauſt 
« in the nature {of things, which product 
« uniformity.” As an evaſion I may likeyik 
reckon his ſenſe and feeling. J own, it be 
an appearance of being ſubſervient to the ca 
of religion; but, in reality, (whether wit 
or without deſign I need not determine) i 
. undermine the deepeſt foundation upon hic 
ene ahn 5.5... af 
Tuxsꝝ I call pretended objections; ff 
there can be no objection brought againſt t 


A 


if the divine exiſtence, except it makes again = 
! the poſſibility of ſuch a being. His ways a 

1 his works we are not competent judges; 18 
for we neither do, nor can we utiderſtanlif'* 
i them, more than we can copy and pertofl : 
| them, as hath already been made out. 1 a 
[i poſſibility of Gop is admitted by Sono ; aH. 
| ＋ Mr. BavLE not only allows it, but from i ; 
| concludes his actual exiſtence. | WM; 
1. Tx firſt objection, © That the world il © 
1 « or, at leaſt may be eternal and felf-exiſteni . 
— 64 e governed by chance or blind fatality,” f = 
1 fords this obſervation, that the argument ' 
1 for the being of Gop, muſt be invincib * 
# ſtrong, when they force atheiſts to ſubflitu 
i the world in his place. Gop muſt be, or tis A 
| | 5 „ Wong * 
1 * Page 339. 
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world muſt be Gop. And who, of common 
underſtanding, tan hefitate a minute to deter- 


All mine; who can doubt, that one eternal, ſelf- 
11 ekiſtent Being, of unbounded power, wiſdom, 
ad goodneſs, a Being independent of all o- 


ther beings, and poſſeſſed of all perfections, 
s certainly in itſelf, a poſition more conſiſtent, 
ind more conceivable, than a world full of va- 
icties, deſtitute of knowledge, made up of 
liſtinct and ſeparate parts, and theſe limited 
In their nature, power, and capacity, and at 
he ſame time a ſubject to which all the di- 
ne attributes belong, and that neceſfarily ? 
This, when duly conſidered, inſtead of be- 
ng an objection againſt, is rather a demon- 
ration for, the being of the Deity. © Gop 
© muſt be, or the world muſt be Gon. But 
© the world is not Gop, for the reaſon given 
© above; and therefore there muſt be a Gon, 
4. Being of infinite perfections.“ 
Tars world, as SoPno ſtates the objection, 
nſtead of being endowed with any kind of 
ower and wiſdom to govern itſelf, is go- 
rerned by chance or blind fatality, that is, it 
not governed at all: chance and govern- 
nent are inconſiſtent, What is governed is 
ot left to chance; and, where nothing 
revails but chance, there is no govern- 
nent: and, if government belongs to the 
2 as it doth to Gop; the whole of 
„ for what atheiſts know, muſt devolve 
2 upon 
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upon man. Men are but a very ſmall par © 
of the univerſe, and they are the, only in. MW 
telligent and voluntary agents, capable of go. 
verning and of being governed. And there. WW” 
fore one of theſe is a finer and more noble"! 
being than ſun, moon, or ſtars. Rather thn MW” 
make the mere material and brutal world zi 
Gon, I ſhould make choice of Soho, wo 
beſides his peculiar feelings, is endowed with 
underſtanding, perception, judgement, and n. f 
tiocination. I put a greater value upon o 
intelligent being, than upon all the materi tl 
world, and all the improvements it is ſuſcey cl 
tible of. If a painter draws the moſt exqi ſu 
fite and finiſhed pieces that human imagin-iſ®* 
tion can deviſe, and art perform; on Ir 
picture, capable to perceive and admire th q 
beauty of ten thouſand others, would be di” 
more value than them all. Man, who cu [ta 
conceive the final cauſes of things, the ul Jul 
and ſubſerviency of one piece of the world viM-* 
another, who can admire the regularity « 0 
the movements in the celeſtial bodies, thM<" 
ſtructure and beauty of plants, and the morſ"® 
wonderſul make of animals, and who admit“ 
himſelf and thoſe of his ſpecies as ſurpaffi Ho 
all of them put together, muſt be the ch 
and principal part of this worldly Deity. 10 wa 
talk of angels and Intelligences ſuperior il = 
ourſelves, at preſent 1 is not in point. If there Ay 


is any thing in the univerſe that can be callet 
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divine, as the obiection ſtands; it muſt be 
man. And, what fort of deities they make, 
Gop (1 mean the Go of religioniſts) and 
man well know. Put them all into one 
lump, or make them modifications of the u- 
piverſe as Spinoza doth ; ſtill, as the only ra- 
tional and intelligent parcel, they muſt be the 


only divinity. Sojourners in China (travellers 


are not much to be credited) commonly report, 
that the literati of that empire are Spingſſſts; 


and, that Sp:noza's writings are atheiſm, all 


that read, and all that hear of his doctrine, con- 
clude without exception: and never was a 
„ raiſed upon a weaker founda- 
tion! Philoſophers, to diſtinguiſh ſub/fance, 
from accident, ſay, that the firſt, ſubſtance, 
ſubſiſts by itſelf ; and that the other, accident, 
is inherent, - and cannot be without a ſub- 
ſtance: but they never meaned that ever 


ſubſtance was ar. exiſtent; but only that it 


could be without this or the other accident. 
For inſtance, body is ſtill a body, whether 
circular or angular and that neither circles 
nor angles can exiſt without a body. How 
averſe muſt men be to the belief of a Gop ! 
How deſirous to ſhake off their dependence 
upon him, when they quite the . to 
embrace the atheiſtical hypotheſis! It hath 
been well obſerved, that the ſtrength of their 
cauſe lies more in their hearts than in their 
heads. 

SOPHO'S 


day, and for ever: and, even in things con- 


effects, hath paſſed currently with philoſo 
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SopHo's ſecond objection, or rather evaſſon 
is, that the reaſons, by which we conclude 
the eternity and ſelf-exiſtence of one being 
who made this world, will better bear an e. 
ternal ſucceſſion of ſuch beings, The rel. 
tive term SUCH is ill choſen. There may be 
a long ſeries of cauſes and effects in contin. 
gent beings ; but in eternal and felf-exiſten 
beings (ſuppoſing there are | more than one 
there can be no ſucceſſion, no change at al 
For, what is ſelf-exiſtent, or neceſſary, is eter. 
nal a parte ante, and a parte poſt, from ever, 
laſting to everlaſting, the ſame yeſterday, t 


tingent, an eternal ſucceſſion of cauſes and 
effects is abſolutely impoſſible. A progreflin 
into an eternal ſeries of preceeding cauſes au 


phers as an abſurdity ; and, notwithſtandiny 
the authority of Ariſtotle, an eternal creation 
or the poſſibility of it, is juſtly rejected. If: 
firſt cauſe is not admitted, we cannot pitcb 
upon a ſecond, a third, or any number of ci 
der. Had man begotten man from all eter: 
nity, there muſt have been not a potential, bu 
an actual, infinite number of men. What] 
to come, we perceive as what may be, 0 
what may not be: but, what is paſt, is fixel 
and determined, and cannot be otherways 
An infinite number of productions, 3 

23 infinite] 
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Jon, Nnfinite number ſtill capable of receiving ever- 
ude Waſting and endleſs additions, is a ſource of 
eing xerpetual abſurdities. TH 411 
1 6. Ml SopHo hath the honour of being the firſt in 
ela. Weveral blunders. For untill now I never 
y be card of a ſuppoſed ſucceſſion of one neceſſa- 
tiny and ſelf-exiſtent being. And I therefore 
ſtent W&ilow as freely as he, that This hypotheſis 
one of a perpetual ſucceſſion, when applied 
t all WF to the Deity, is deſtitute of any ſupport : 
eter nd I add, of every ſupport; becauſe it is 
vers contradiction in terms. It was obſerved 


„ uU efore that an eternal ſucceſſion in contingent 
con. peings was as inconceivable as a ſtaff with 
aul ne end only. And Sorno's ſaying that a 
ſſn hain, made up of infinite productions, muſt 
ande, as to the whole; without a cauſe, is to con- 


loſo· eive a whole eternity of ſucceſſion. Wind 
ding WW this chain as far as thought can go (and 


rom one production he can proceed to ano- 
er), there will ſtill be link after link with- 


ut the reach of imagination. 


ade up of a finite or an infinite number of 
„ but Wroductions. An infinite number is an abſur- 
nat ü ity: and a finite number leads unto, and 
2, O ends in a firſt cauſe ; and therefore this cauſe is 
fixed Npeceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent. How Sopho comes 
ways. No make up a chain uncauſed, and conſiſting of 


| thi Wauſed productions, is, what I do not pretend 


fipite o underſtand, but as ſp many inconſiſtencies 
* af 


Tuls eternal chain of cauſes and effects is 
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as there are links. It is true, that, from: 
diſtributive to a collective ſenſe, the conſe, 
quence will not always hold. In a collectiq 
of things there may be ſome particular proper. 
ties, and ſome particular defects, that canng 
be attributed to the whole: for inſtance; in; 
nation ſome are learned, and ſome are igng. 
rant; but then learning and ignorance ar 
but accidents in reſpe& of man. But, in q 
ſentials, what is ſaid of the whole is applicy 
ble to every individual perſon, except th 
totality or the collection itſelf abſtractly con 
fidered. Ten thouſand men is a number or; 
ohole, every one of which is a reaſonable ani 
mal. It is of the eſſence of man to be ſuch; 
and it is of the eſſence of a production to h 
an effect, and the eſſence of an effect to han 
a Cauſe: and therefore there cannot be a 
uncauſed chain, conſiſting of cauſed effects a 
productions. I defire to be excuſed fron 
giving my aſſent to Sopyo's diſcover 
* Though every link be ſuppoſed a pt 
« duction, the chain itſelf exiſts without 1 
<« cauſe, as well as one eternal being does. 
Nor do I thank him for his inference 
e Therefore an eternal ſucceſſion of being 
<« is not a more natural ſuppoſition, than ont 
« eternal ſelf-exiſting being.” The diſparity 
is great. The one is a demonſtration, and 
the other is an abſurdity, A very poor com 

| 1 pariſai 


omi ariſon it is! and unworthy of an atheiſt of 
onlſe ;rdinary parts and capacity! E 
tin A THIRD objection, as Sopno calls it, is 
per ne noted obſervation of LucRxETITUs, frimos 
nnd, orbe deos fecit timon; and fo noted that I 
mi are heard it from ſome that had not one 
gno· v ord more of Latin behind. Of this Sopno 
& u akes an objection againſt the being of Gop; 
in & becauſe it will be thought unphiloſophical 
pic to multiply cauſes for the belief of a Deity, 
t the when fear alone muſt have that effect.“ 
cone adds, For my part, I have little doubt 
orig of the truth of the obſervation, taking it 
a in its proper ſenſe, that fear is the founda- 
uch tion of our belief of inviſible malevolent 
to \ powers.” : | 13 
THAT this is a blunder of ſome antiqui- 


V I do allow; nor is there any more non- 
nſe in it, than only miſtaking the effect 
or the cauſe, and the cauſe for the effect : 
hich is obviouſly the caſe, even to a childiſh 
nderſtanding. What we know nothing of, 
e neither defire nor fear : and if mankind 
t firſt, or in any intermediate ſpace of time, 
rom the day that Gop created man upon the 
arth, or the day that man ſprung out of the 
round like a hemlock or cabbage, until now, 
ad been totally ignorant of a Deity ; they 
aſt have, until now, been void of all fear 
cond dread of ſuch a Being. Sorno's effay on 
ariſe he dread of ſupernatural powers in the aark, 
18 
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have credit for their veracity, it is not an in 


well diſcern, to what other purpoſe it en 
ſerve, in a treatiſe upon morality and natu! 
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is ſo far from being in point to his purpoſe 
that it points directly againſt it. A chil 
that never heard of hobgoblins, ſpectres, an 
ghoſts, may ſoon weary and become uneaſyiy 
a dark room; but it is not afraid of being huy 
by a thing that never entered into his thought, 
This is often confirmed by experience. An 
is he perſuaded that © nothing hath bee 
© more hurtful to religion, than the irreguly 
<« propenſity in our nature, to dread fu 
« powers?” Without being told that then 
are ſuch powers, none ever did, nor ever vl 


dread them: and, when told by people th 


i 


perfection, or an irregular propenſity in the 
nature, to believe ſuch powers are, or, i 
leaſt, to ſuſpect they may be. Credulity 1 
weakneſs : but diſtruſt is baſe and difingent 
ous. Dread of ſupernatural powers may gro 
up with children into manhood ; but a foolil 
and childiſh man he muſt be, who, findinf 
that his former fears were without found 
tion, will conclude that the whole of religo 
owes its riſe to old wive's fables, and nurl er 
tales, invented to keep children from mak 
ing a ſtir! This, however, ſeems to be f 
end and deſign of Sopho's eſſay, on the drei 
of ſupernatural powers in the dark. I can 


religion, 


Cal 
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Cars is likewiſe taken, to repreſent man 


as a ſhy and timorous animal; and therefore 
eaſy to be frighted, out of his ſenſe and reaſon, 
into religion. This is falſe, both in the po- 
ition and inference. Man is the wiſeſt of all 
ünimals, and, without cowardice, declines 
hohting only for the fake of victory, with 


animals ſtronger than himſelf; but, when 


forced by ſelf-preſervation, he can bravely and 


iſely make uſe of his ſtrength and art. A 

ingle man, with the advantages which his 
eaſon affords him, is more than match for 
n elephant. Man knows the value of life, 
nd uſes precaution to preſerve it ; where- 
s brutes, not with more courage, but with 
es ſagacity, ruſh into danger: and, even a- 
ong them, reſpect is paid to ſuperior ſtrength, 
t is carce ever obſerved, that the weaker ani- 
nal attacks the ſtronger. 

Tux inference, that man, being a timorous 
nimal, is therefore eaſily frighted into religi- 
dn, is not true in fact. Travellers and miſ- 
onaries are of another opinion: if they hap- 
den to find a people, which, as they think, 
we no notion of a Gop, they agree, that 
uch are far from being terrified into a belief, 
hat Gop will puniſh them for their vices, 
n this, or in another world. If theſe miſſio- 
aries make any converts, it is among thoſe 


hat have ſome notion of a future ſtate, and 


ot among thoſe that have none. 
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Upon fear being the parent of religion, 
have another obſervation to make, that iz 
that this cannot be brought as an objection x. 
gainſt the being of Ga without ſhitting the 
ſubject. For, if it is true that there is one ne. 
ceſſary ſelf-exiſtent being, of unboundei 
ower, knowledge and goodneſs, upon which 
all other beings do depend ; when this came 
to be known, and by what means, is not 9 
the purpoſe : for, truth hath been, and wil 
be truth, though diſcovered yeſterday, and 
that in a dream. The preſent queſtion | i 
whether the perſuaſion of ſuch a being is il 
or well- grounded; and not, whether that pe: 
ſuaſion is co-eval with mankind, or a late di: 
covery made by one, or a few men, in th 
different countries where the opinion prevail 
and, upon ſuppoſition, that atheiſm is the tru 
hypotheſis, it ſignifies nothing to ſay, tha 
man, by reaſon of being a timorous animil 
is more diſpoſed to embrace the oppoſite j- 
ſtem. The whole ſupport and foundation 0 
atheiſm, is the impoſſibility of one neceſſary 
ſelf-exiſtent, and ſelt-ſufficient Being; ever 
thing beſides is to no purpoſe. As to the an- 
tiquity of religion, I have already given n 
opinion, and my reaſons for it. Euhemeris,t 
Sicilian of Tegea, wrote a hiſtory of religion 
which I wiſh time had not deſtroyed ; for, | 
the author was able for his ſubject, it mul 
have been a piece of learning and curiolity. 
INS TAI 


ninu 
neat 
t on 
dotii 


Ius T EAD of aſcribing religion to fear, 1 
ſhould rather chuſe to found atheiſm upon it. 
gorHO makes little doubt of the truth of Lu- 
cretius's obſervation, taking it in a proper 


of- inviſible malevolent powers. I ſcarce think 


can look upon him as a malevolent power : 


dt Out J can well conceive, that men may con- 
VIBE: ir themſelves as very wicked ; and there- 
uy = the thoughts of Gop's being the righte- 
0 61 us Judge of all the earth, muſt fill them 


ith fearful apprehenſions of his diſpleaſure 
on 1th their conduct. It is a ſaying of 2 
EY antiquity, that * The fool hath ſaid i in his heart, 


1 mee is 10 God. Solomon's fool is always a 


vas icked man: and ſo is his father's fool in this 


10 place ; for he ſaith likewiſe, + Wherefore do 
thai; 21cted contemn God? He hath ſaid in his 


a cart thou wilt not require it. VELLEI1vUsS, the 
— Preurean, in CI cRRO, * complains of © an 


q ' everlaſting Lord, wreathed upon their 
e ficcks, to be feared night and day. And 
eve who would not fear a God, who orders, 


WF who knows and takes notice of every thin ol 
n mf « A 
eek * Pal. xiv. 1. 
1g10ſy + Pal. x, n+ 


for, Itaque poſuiſtis in cervicibus noſtris ſempiternum Do- 
mul hinum, quem dies et nocteis timeremus. Quis autem non ti- 
ſity. neat omnia providentem et cogitantem et animadvertentem, 


TEAD omnia ad ſe pertinere putantem, curioſum et plenum ne 
voti Deum! De nat. dear, lib. i. 
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ſenſe, that fear is the foundation of our belief 


it poſſible, that any man who believes in Gop, 


—— — — 
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A God who claims all as his own, and 6, | 
« curious and full of buſineſs!” An affe. 
ction to get free of thoſe fears, gave riſe t 
epicureaniſm, if we can believe epicureay 
themſelves, who, without doubt, were of old, 
and are now the beſt judges of their induce. 
ments. To VELLE1vs I join VIRGIL, as in 
the title page. If fear of the diſpleaſure d 
Gop drives wicked men into atheiſm, it is 4 
gainſt all reaſon to aſcribe religion to the ſam 
cauſe, Thele are the objections, or evaſion; 
which Soho imputes to others; but thak 
which, out of his great benevolence to man. 
kind, he hath furniſhed the world with, as 
to the full, as weak, and as unfair, 
Tre firſt is, An unintelligent cauſe my 
*© be productive of excellent effects. Thi 
as a matter of much importance; is twice told; 
and as often hath he ſhifted the force of the ar 
gument, for the exiſtence of one ſupreme inte 
ligent cauſe af all things. It hath been urge 
of old, and of late, that an unintelligeht caul 
cannot produce an intelligent effect; but I han 
not obſerved that it hath been ſaid, that 
cannot produce an excellent effect. And, tho 
this is true too, yet it is not ſo cloſe in point 
as is an intelligent eſectm. I preſume, that, | 
honour to himſelf, Sorno will admit, thi 
animate beings are nobler than thoſe thi 
want life; and that a rational animal is tik 
nobleſt of all created beings, ſo far as our i! 
: | nee 
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tural diſcoveries reach. Now, if any unin- 
telligent cauſe can produce ſuch a being as 
man, there muſt be more in the effect than 
in the cauſe. We cannot make an oiſter, or 


reang 

f old, Na plant, a bird, or the meaneſt beaſt ; and 
duce. ran things meaner than we, make us, who 
as far ſurpaſs them? Without being taught o- 


therways by revelation or tradition, we muſt 
look upon ourſelves, under God, as the chief 
beings of the univerſe. And ſhall we ſay to 
the mountain, to the tree, to the fiſh of the 
ſea, to the fowl of the air, or to the beaſt of 
man: the field; thou art our father, the author and 
cauſe of our firſt progenitor? SoPHo may do 
in this as he thinks fit; but, if he acknowledg- 
es ſuch an original, I hereby declare, that I 
down him for my brother: that is, for one 
of the human ſpecies. 8 
Bur, before things come to this extremity, 
I make known to him and to all men, whether 
gel atheiſts or religioniſts, that, properly ſpeaking, 
there can be no cauſe at all, of any thing, 
[mall or great, but a deſigning and intelligent 
at I cauſe. The ſun warms, the rain waters the 
that earth; and the earth produces graſs for cattle, 
ont and herbs for the uſe of man: but theſe are 
it, 0 only the means and the inſtruments which 
a powerful and intelligent cauſe commands 
and directs for theſe purpoſes: One piece of 
tu matter, being firſt impelled, moves another, by 
r 14 Which ſome alteration is brought about in the 
tuch — uſual 
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uſual order, or out of it: but that impelly 


which, from premiſſes, draws conclufions, fa 


produced. The huſbandman makes uſe of hi 


caſe, the agent may produce what was not 


++ | 
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piece of matter is not the cauſe, but only th 
inſtrument by which the caufe. produces th 
effect. Certain it is that matter cannot moy 
itſelf, and ſo obvious that it needs no prof, 
though proof, if needful, is not wanting 
and, if matter cannot move itſelf, it muſt ow 
the riſe and continuance of its motion to ſome 
other kind of being; and this other kind d 
being muſt be spIRIT, (for, betwixt body ant 
ſpirit, we know no intermediate ſubſtancy 
a being endued with intelligence, which ad 
of itſelf, without being firſt acted upon, a 


its improvement in knowledge, and for its d. 
rection in practice. This mind, this intel 
gence, and no other than ſuch, can make! 
body change its ſituation; and, when it cauſe 
a body to move with ſome view to an end 
it becomes a deſigning cauſe; and the unintel 
ligent materials made uſe of, are no mot 
than the inſtruments by which the effe&s 


plough, and of his cattle to draw it, for l. 
bouring his ground; in which caſe, it is only 
the huſbandman, and not his plough, nor his 
cattle, that is the cauſe of this part of cults 
vation. Intelligent beings, ſuch as we ars, 
may, in moving bodies with a view to an 
end, fail in direction or in force; in which 


intended, 
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tended ; and then the agent was rather the 
ccaſion than the cauſe of the effect: and 
is is what 1s commonly called chance. An 
nintelligent cauſe is ſo far from produ- 
ng excellent effects; that it produces no ef- 


— 


pelle{ 
ly th 
es thy 
mon 


roof 

ws ct; and therefore, properly, is no cauſe, 
* Sophos ſecond ſhift is, “that the equali- 
ſom 7 of males and females, conſidered as 


mere reaſoning, doth not conclude that 


ind | 2 0 
q matters are not carried on by chance “. 
y an - n BY 

ane For, beſides that chance is infinite in its va- 
n a beties, there may be ſome blind fatality, 


ſome unknown cauſe in the nature of things, 
which produces this uniformity.” I thought 
was a long time ago fince chance had any 
Jace among the cauſes; and that every one, 
en of ruſtic underſtanding, knew that it 
ly ſignified our ignorance of the cauſe : for 
ſtance, the dominion of chance, or fortune, 
evails moſt in the games of dice. 'The 
rm and materials of theſe inſtruments of ruin, 
many families, is too well known to want 
deſcription : after two or more are rattled 
d ſhaken in a box, they are thrown out up- 
a table, and, according to the numbers 
pon the uppermoſt ſurfaces, the gameſters 
in or loſe the ſtake. And, as no man is 
le, with all his art, to give the dice pre- 
lely the ſame ſhake in the box, and the 
me force and direction in throwing them 
| Out 


5 and 
18, far 
its d. 
tell. 
ake 1 
caule 
| end, 
intel. 
more 
fect b 
of his 
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out at his pleaſure; the numbers are ſaid t 
turn up by chance: but, could he manay 
with an unerring dexterity, in ſhaking a 
throwing out, ſo as always to turn up th 
wiſhed and prayed for numbers, chance woul 
be intirely out of the caſe. But, at any rat 
it is not chance, but he that throws the dice 
who is the cauſe or occaſion of the numb 
turning up. 

AND, ſuppoſe with gr that a fine Pied 
of painting, a well wrote poem, may pol 
| bly be the effect of chance or blind fatality 
ſill there muſt be ſomething that places ti 
paint and colours, that forms and ſets don 
the letters, as the immediate cauſes. Fi 
neither colours nor letters can place or mul 
themſelves. And theſe immediate cauſes cu 
not be corporeal, but ſpiritual and intelligenl 
and whether theſe intelligent agents or cault 
did deſign a picture or a poem, or not, 184 
other point. If they deſigned, then are thy 
properly cauſes ; and, if not, they are the o 
caſion of them: and chance hath not the la 
influence upon the productions. For it 
rgnorance, it is nothing. 

BLIND fatality is often mentioned by Son 
as a cauſe to help out his own cauſe at a pind 
But, all that I can make of this fatality, | | 
that a thing is, becauſe it is, and, that it Wi 
be, becauſe it will be. And 55 what mal 
a thing to be now, or to be hereafter, | 

queſi 


gueſtion that remains without anſwer. All 


jive it being, muſt depend upon ſome thing 
ſe for its cauſe. 7 


he arguments for the being of Gop, that 
entioned by my author is the moſt diſinge- 
nous, There may be ſome unknown 


* duces this uniformity,” that is, an equa- 
ity of males and females. If there is ſome- 
ing in nature which produces this uniformi- 
„ whether known or unknown, it is ſtill a 
auſe; and ſo he calls it; and therefore no 


pore chance or blind fatality. If Soho 


nown cauſe, 1s properly a production, as 
ath been already obſerved. And, were the 
Im uſed in this reſtricted and genuin ſenſe, 
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ontingencies may be, or not be. The thing 
ontingent cannot diſpoſe of itſelf; and, to 


Bur, of all the evaſions ever uſed to elude 


© cauſe, in the nature of things, which pro- 


leaſes, nature itſelf, the ſource of this un- 


e e would cut off a good many words, and a 
he od deal of learned nonſenſe, by which it is 
je Eten put in place of the firſt and ſupreme 
or it guſe: whereas in truth, it is a production, 


d a ſyſtem of productions and effects, 
hich, ſeparately or collectively taken, owe 
eir being and order to a cauſe, the idea of 
hich riſes in power, knowledge, and good- 


the effect. There is nothing in nature but 
„hat is eminently in the author of nature: 


B b ä and 


els, in 1 to whatever is to be found 
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Well then, let nature have this power and; 


dependent of its author, it muſt be fo u 
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and the cauſe of uniformity, known or yy. 
known, ſuppoſed to be in nature, mult bee 
minently in the cauſe of nature. . 

Tux equality of males and females is adduce 


and governed by a wiſe and good cauſe: and 
to render this proof of none effect, this ſap 
author ſays, that this equality may be owin 
to ſome ſecret and unknown cauſe in nature, 
and to a certain biaſs, propenſity, and energy 
of which the world, or nature, is in poſſeſſion 


nergy; it is but a reaſonable queſtion to al 
if nature poſſeſſes this energy dependentiy a 
independently of its author. If dependent) 
then the author of nature is the cauſe of thy 
equality; and, if nature is in any reſpect i 


. 


every reſpect. And, in that caſe, Gop is nd 
the author of nature: and therefore natur 
mult be the only Gop, or there muſt | 
two neceſſary, eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, and 
ſelf-ſufficient Beings, mutually independat 
of one another. That this is an abſurdif 
hath already been, and ſhall hereafter 


more fully made appear. It is a poor (hl, 
and a poor anſwer to an argument, and ve... 
unbecoming a philoſopher, to ſay, that, Hh 
thing may poſſibly be otherways, though +. 
doth not know how it can. When it in 
proved that all the angles of a triangle are dn; 


qu 
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T un. qual to two right angles, to ſay, that it may 
be e. be other ways, but I do not know how it can, 
is to have an underſtanding proof againſt all 
ducel proof and argument. Thus ignorance muſt 
made erponderate knowledge, and uncertainty 
muſt be ſtronger than demonſtration! 
NoTw1THSTANDING all that Soho hath 
W (aid in contempt of reaſon; morality and na- 
ure tural religion is well ſecured, being founded 
ere upon his Feelings, a ſtronger ſupport than any 
that human underſtanding can conceive or 
nde furniſh. Though nothing can be more uncer- 
0 ain than feelings which admit of counter 
feelings, and feelings ſometimes falſe and 
ent Ometimes true; yet, theſe he offers, in ex- 
change for all arguments à priori, and 2 poſte- 
Ct 8-777, that are adduced for the Being of Gov. 
he is really of opinion that theſe his feelings 
Fare better, and can perform more, than all 
natuſſg that reaſon can do; I pity him: but, if he 


uſt talks one way and thinks another (which is 


not impoſſible), I deſpiſe him for a 


ud ceitfal Being, wha makes a mock of the crea- 
ten ure man by impoſing upon him a ſham ſenſe 
ww liberty, and conſequently by making him 
ech zccuſe and condemn himſelf, and to become 
t, Oi his own tormentor with vain and groundleſs 
gh Vilczrs of puniſhment, when, in reality, he is 
In no fault in the fight of his Gop, and in no 
are "Wnger of puniſhment, either in this or 

J 5 in 


Bur, if he hath treated his Gop as a de- 


— — ——— ' W 
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in another life: and, if by this, he hath 
done diſhonour to Gop, and hurt to man ; he 
offers his readers ſufficient amends, by finding 
out as many gods as every one is pleaſed to 
make, and to multiply to himſelf. His word 
are, * The attribute of unity is what of al 
«© we can have the leaſt certainty about by the 
« light of nature. It is not inconſiſtent tha 
ce there ſhould be two or more Beings of the 
cc very higheſt order, whoſe eſſence and 
ce actions are ſo regulated by the nature of the 
“ Beings themſelves, as to be altogether con- 
ce cordant and harmonious. In truth, the 
* nature of the divine Being is ſo far out d 
* our reach, that we muſt be abſolutely at; 
<* loſs to apply to it unity or multiplicity. Thi 
* property applies to numbers, and to ind. 
&« vidual things; but we know not if it wil 
be apply to the Deity.” 

IN effence of a Being regulated by the u. 
ture of a Being 1s but dark metaphyſics; 
and amounts to no more nor leſs, than tha 
the eſſence of a thing is regulated by the |: 
ſence of it: for eſſence and nature is the ſame, 
A man of uncommon underſtanding may un- 
derſtand any thing he pleaſes; and, in parts 
cular, that eſſence and nature are two difte- 
rent things. Though, according to the an- 
derſtanding of others, which of them, ei- 
ſence or nature, is regulated by the * 
| | | . WII 
* Page 350. 
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hath W..i11 be hard for him to tell. However, had 
z he Where been no more than flips and blunders 
ding Wt this kind in his eſſays, I ſhould not have 
ed to Niven myſelf, or one ſingle reader, any trou- 


ble with them. 
Tur unity of the Deity is certainly an o- 


rords 
of al 


y the pinion of great antiquity, as might be made 
tha Wopear by the teſtimony of polytheiſts them- 
f the ic lves. We have no need of ſuch proof: 
and or, as ſure as we count one before tuo, and 


f the 


hat a number conſiſts of units; ſo ſure, man- 


con- ind muſt have believed in one Gop, before 
 theWicy could have believed in many. 

ut of ALL the arguments à priori, or all the 
y at orms of metaphyſical reaſoning, conclude 


Thy 
1ndi- 
it wil 


he unity of the Deity. SoPno, it is true, 
inks theſe arguments of dangerous conſe- 
uence to religion: but, whether to ſerve or 
lifferve the cauſe of religion, he himſelf gives 


he n. ne of thoſe taken from the depth of that 
yiics Wart of philoſophy, 5+ An attribute of the 
the fupreme Being, of the moſt eſſential kind, 
he e. 1s what commonly paſles under the name 


ſame, 
y un- 


* of ſelf-exiſtence ; that he muſt have exiſt- 


ed for ever; and conſequently, that he can- 


part · not be conſidered as an effect, to require 
diffe- a cauſe of his exiſtence: but, on the con- 
1e an- trary, without being cauſed himſelf, that, 
n, el mediately or immediately, he muſt be the 
other, WW cauſe of all other things. A principle, we 
wil pe = ' - « have 


by Page 332335 
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þ cc have had occaſion, more than once, to men. 
« tion (and as off to deny), will make this 
« evident, ſciz. that nothing can begin to ex. 
« jſt without a cauſe. Every thing which 
* comes into exiſtence, and once was not, 
a is, by a neceſſary determination of OUT na- 
| « ture, perceived as an effect (the determina. 
tion of our nature 7s put in fo keep out Tagen «| 
or as a production; the very conception af. 
* which involves an adequate cauſe. Now, 
« if every thing has a beginning, one being, 


« at leaſt, that which came firſt into ex. 1 
„ iſtence, muſt be an effect or producing - 
« without a cauſe, which is a direct incon- kin 
e ſiſtency. If all beings had a beginning, 4 
te there was a time when the world Was all gun 
e abſolute void; upon which ſuppoſition, 1 indy 
e is intuitively certain, that nothing could e hey 
« yer have come into exiſtence, Thus pro-. at 
« poſition we feel to be true, and our feel.. al 
« ing affords us a more ſolid conviction o * 
« any demonſtration can do.“ (And 2 . hs 
argument is itſelf a demonſtration). "6 y « by 
ce being, therefore, muſt have exiſted from tie 


46 eternity, who, as he is not an effect ot a be 
cc nog a - cannot poſſibly be indebted 0 
« his exiſtence to any other being. At * be h 
* ſame time, as we can have no — hath 
e for ſuppoſing the exiſtence of more ec q 
<< nal beings than one, this one being mul 
*© be the Deity; becauſe all other beings 
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« mediately or immediately, owe their exiſt- 
ente to him. All other beings, as they 
« are ſuppoſed to be produced in time, 


« by the ſuppoſition, there can be no other 


5 « cauſe but this eternal being. The bulk of 
= « mankind, probably, in their notions of the 


« Deity, ſcarce comprehend this attribute of 
« ſo/f-exiftence. A man muſt be uſed, a good 
deal, to abſtract reaſoning, who of him- 
« ſelf diſcovers this truth. But it is not dif- 
« ficult to explain it to others, after it is diſ- 
© covered,” 
Ons would be apt to think, that, after ta- 
king ſo much pains and ſeeming pleaſure 
in ſtating this abſtract and metaphyſical ar- 
2 ment, he would have treated it with more 
ndulgence than to deſtroy it, and that in the 
rery next paragraph; for, ſaith he The 
« attribute of ſc//-exrftence is purely intellectu- 
al; and therefore, ſo far as we can com- 
* prehend, there are no ordinary means to 
* acquire the knowledge of the Deity, but 
by his works.” If there is any ſenſe in 
tis ſaying, nothing purely intellectual can 
te known. It is ſuſpicious, that, had he 
tiought the metaphyſical argument good, 
be had not given it in ſo much force as he 


Wi of dangerous conſequence to —_— ; 


— 


mL muſt have a cauſe of their exiſtence, and, 


bath done. Such reaſonings, he believes, 
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and, it cannot be for the ſervice of religion 
that he endangers it. 

I wovuLD not have the reader to beliey 
that Sopho is the author and inventor of the 
abſtract argument above mentioned; for | 


is to be found as the third of the five way 


by which, Thomas Aquinas * fays, thi 
being of God may be proved. The argy. 
ment is good, and muſt remain invincible, x 
long as a diſtinction can be made betwixt x. 
ceſſary and contingent, and will always conclud 
the unity of the Dezty. 

Bur Sopho, loath to yield to any thing 
but to his own fanciful feelings, is of a con 
trary opinion. According to him, neitherhi 


own metaphyſical argument, nor any oth: 


argument, can make out the unity of the God 
head ; which, if true, the being of Gop mu 


be deſtitute of all proof. For the being ant 
| ; | thi 


* Invenimus enim in tebus quaedam quae ſunt poſit 
lia eſſe et non eſſe, cum quaedam inveniantur generari et co 
rumpi: et, per conſequens, poſſibilia eſſe et non eſſe. Imp 
ſibile eſt autem, omnia quae ſunt talia ſemper. eſſe : qui 


quod poſſibile eſt non eſſe, quandoque non eſt. Si igitur WM 


mnia ſunt poſlibilia non eſſe, aliquando nihil fuit in rebus, fe 
ſi hoc ſit verum, etiam nunc nihil eſſet: quia, quod 10 
eſt, non incipit eſſe niſi per aliquid quod eſt. Si igitur ni 
fuit ens, impoſſibile fuit quod aliquid inciperet eſſe, et fic ut 
do nihil eſſet, quod patet eſſe falſum. Non ergo omnia « 


. ee oportet aliquid elle neceſſarium in i 
us, &c. 
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the unity of the Deity ſtand upon the ſame ſup- 
port; therefore, by making out the unity, the 
being of GoD is made out by the ſame reaſons. 
But, bythis, I do not diſcharge Sopuo, nor diſ- 
miſs him from the bar: if the attribute of uni- 
ty is what, of all, we have the leaſt certainty a- 
bout, by the light of nature: and, if the na- 
ture of the divine Being is fo far out of our 
reach, that we muſt be abſolutely at a loſs to 
apply to it unity or multiplicity; then, by the 
light of nature, we know nothing of Gop: 
allow the author to ſpeak for himſelf, and 
to confeſs his learned and laborious ignorance 
but I cannot allow him to ſpeak for me : for, 
if I know and can conceive any thing, if I 
im perſuaded of the truth of any propofition 3 
I know, conceive, and am perſuaded, that 
Gop is, and that he is the only living and 
true Gop. SoPHo can give no reaſon for his 
ignorance, but I can give reaſons for my be- 
lief and perſuaſion. 

Ir there are, or may be, more gods than 
one, ſuppoſe twenty; theſe gods muſt be ei- 
ther neceſſary or contingent, or ſome muſt be 


neceſſary and fome contingent. Contingent 


beings are ſuch as may be, or may not be; 
ſuch beings then muſt owe their exiſtence, 
not to themſelves, but to a cauſe diſtinct 
from them: and, a cauſed being can no more 


be a god, than it can be neceſſary and eter- 


nal; which is againſt the ſuppoſition of its 
C c being 


what is ſelf-exiſtent and ſelf-ſufficient, is in. 
tirely independent of all other beings; and 
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being contingent. If twenty gods are ſo mic ſl ** 
ny neceſſary beings, not one of them can he il © 
without the reſt, and yet all of them are e- 


ſentially elfe Rent and ſelf-ſufficient ; and; Ml © 


therefore may be without all or any one of 
the remaining nineteen : that is, they muſt 
be, and may not be. 

Ir there are any more neceſſary being 
than one, then there may be none at al, 
Suppoſe number one to be a neceſſary being “ 
or deity, and number twenty to be another; MI" « 
both. of theſe are ſelf-ſufficient, ſelf-exiſtent 
eternal, and independent; each of them there-WM t 
fore may be without the other: number or 


may be without number Zwenty, and number « f 


tebenty may be without number one : and ſt 
therefore, contrary to the ſuppoſition, neither U 
of them is neceſſary. 

Tus, Sor HO ſeems faintly to acknowledge 
«© We perceive the neceſſity of admitting one 


eternal Being, and it is ſufficient that thes 7” 
« js not the ſmalleſt foundation from ſenſe ce 
< reaſon to ſuppoſe more than one. N 
Ir our thoughts can carry us beyond one ſu 
neceſſary being, we may go on as far a 7 
numbers will allow us. I have ſuppo- im 
cc ſed 0 fot 

it 


An eſſay concerning rational notions, by Charles Mau, 
Eſq; p. 166. 
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ge ſed twenty, ſince each of them is without a- 
be ny cauſe whatever, and conſequently are all 
. © intirely independent of one another, and of 
d, every thing elſe in the whole univerſe; it 
« is manifeſt, that there is nothing, in them- 
na ſelves or without, which Womit dete 
mine and aſcertain their number to be juſt 
ut twenty, and neither more nor leſs. Now, 

« to ſuppoſe or imagine a certain or fixed 
WW i and determinate number of things for 


all which it is utterly impoſſible there ſhould 
ag be any manner of cauſe or reaſon, is evi- 


erz {ently a moſt groſs and palpable abſurdity. 
© AND, on the other hand, it were a con- 
* tradition to ſuppoſe that any number of 
* things, whoſe exiſtence is abſolutely neceſ- 
* fary, ſhould be undetermined, or incon- 
« ſtant, or uncertain, or indeed that their 
© number ſhould not be as determinate, and 
as neceſſarily what it is, as their ſeveral par- 
* ticular natures and exiſtencies are neceſſary 
* and determinate ; unleſs we ſuppoſe a conti- 
uu increafe of: beings, which exiſt ne- 
; ' celtarily, and without a cauſe, without a- 
ny ſtop or end, which is nne ab- 
ſurd. 
Now, as muſt be granted, there is no 
* imagining any number of things, of any 
bort or kind whatever, without ſuppoſing 
it to be either determinate or indetermi- 
- Cc pate, 


nt, 
re- 
one 
lber 
and 
ther 


doe; 
one 
here 
e or 
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<« nate, either fixed and certain, or incon. 
« ſtant and uncertain; or there is no num- er 
ec ber of things (whether actually or only yr: 
ce potentially exifting) but muſt of neceſſity 
ee be either the one or the other: which 
* plainly evinces and demonſtrates, that felf- Nen 
c exiſtence, or a ſelf-exiftent being, is ne- 
<« ceflarily, and, by its nature, perfectly /n. 
cc gular, or one only; for, that it doth not {Mii 
« admit (as all other things do, and muſt) hen: 
«© of a ſuppoſition of any number, either de. Ne 
« terminate or indeterminate, certain or un- Meſſe. 
£-certanhs. . 

A $SELF-EXISTENT 1s a ſelf- ſufficient Be. ca 
ing to which all poſfible perfections do be- ent 
long, and that in an infinitely perfect wa, ot 
Theſe perfections therefore are fpmpliciter ſin. 
plices. They admit of no additional perfe. 
ctions, no increafe of power, knowledge ifcciv« 
wiſdom, goodneſs, &c. and of no diminu- 
tion or decreafe. All that God is, he is <> 
ſentially. He is Ens purum. Whatever is i 
Gop, is Gop. Nothing adventitious, 10. 
thing accidental can affect him, or be attii 
buted to him. Suppoſe then a certain d 


* 


uncertain number of ſuch beings, the 
muſt, according to the ſuppoſition, be di perio 
tinguiſhed from one another: they are {Mz goc 
many individuals of the ſpecies of Deity ; other 
each individual of every ſpecies muſt hai term 

ſomething in itſelf to diſtinguiſh it from : 
7 = e 


——, ... — ———8ͤ - — . — _ 
: 
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te reſt. This principle of individuation, un- 
ler the ſpecies of the deity, muſt either be 


m- | : 1 
nly uccidental of effential. It cannot be accidental 
ity Wor adventitious; becauſe nothing accidental 
ch Nn be attributed to Gop, who is, in his eſ- 


ence, Eus purum, a moſt uncompounded un- 
mixed Being, in whom, there is nothing, but 


ne- 

hn: hat is God x. Nor can this principle of in- 
hot Nriduation confift in eſſentials: for the diffe- 
ſt) Hence betwixt one and another individual of 
de- the fame ſpecies cannot conſiſt in any thing 
un- eſſential; becauſe that belongs to every indi- 


dual of the ſpecies. Thus Gop A and Gop 
g cannot be diſtinguiſhed, and therefore they 
cannot be two gods; and, if there can- 
not be two gods, the deity muſt of neceſſity 
he ſingular, and but one. Now, if SopHO 
wil admit that God is ſuch a Being as I con- 
ceive he is, I defy him to perceive a conſiſten- 
in two or more harmonious gods, indivi- 
tually diſtin& and different from one another. 
Even an indorfation with their reſpective 
numbers will not do; becauſe ſuch an opera- 
ton would be adventitious, and accidental: 

of which the deity. is not ſuſceptible. 
Tux world hath heard of many gods, ſu- 
perior and inferior, old gods and new gods, of 
good god and of an ill god; but, whatever 
others may have done, I never heard of a de- 
WF terminate or undeterminate number of /elf- 
| 8 exiſtent 


* In Deum nullum cadit accidens; 


8 — 


— 


more to be concluded in the cauſe, or even ſo 
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exiſtent and ſelf-ſufficient Gods, to whom aM! 


perfections eſſentially belong, until I peruſeaM..6 
Sopho's eſſays. For a trial of wit it hath aly 
been diſputed, whether the ArLMicnryM. 
might not have created from eternity, iff: ur 
made eternal beings; and whether he could 
not have made beings as perfect as himſelf 
The poſſibility of an eternal creation hathMh:in 
been maintained in favour of Ariſtotle, tho 
it is a contradiction in terms: and I think 
my author Soho hath joined in the jude.; : 
ment againſt it; though I cannot ſay that he 
of the ſame opinion with reſpect to a created 
being of equal perfections with his maker ura 
For, as he alledges, in the improvement of; t 
David Hume Eſq; his epicurean argument, 
that we can never aſcribe any more to the unc 
cauſe than preciſely what is in the effed, 
Gop muſt make another Gop before we can 
conclude, from all that we know of the ma- 
terial and moral world, that his perfection dit 
are infinite. But, even admitting an eternal 
creation, and an infinitely perfect creature, Mut: 
tho' two evident abſurdities, a poſſibility of 
more gods than one, will not follow. For 
this eternal and infinitely perfect creature | 
{ſtill a made god, and a dependent being who 
owes all that he is to another: and he is {till tio 
contingent, and not a ſelf-exiſtent being. an! 

Bur SoPHo's defign of diſcharging any Wini 


| much, 
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Al uch, as, is to be found in the effect, is, not to 
ſelerſuade the poſſibility of a created god, but 
athW:ly to weaken the argument a poſteriori 
r the being of an eternal ſelf-exiſtent Gop 
funbounded power, knowledge, and good- 
es. Iam far from ſuſpecting my author 


ell r bolyrheiſm: on the contrary, I believe he 
ath{W:intains the poſſibility of a plurality of gods 
thor a very different purpoſe. For, it is certain 
in a demonſtration, if there may be more 


i than one, there may be none. 

fundamental abſurdity, had he embraced a 
urality of ſelf-exiſtent and eternal beings. 
or then he might have made as many parts 
the univerſe as he pleaſed, at leaſt as he 


tie end /epar able and actually ſeparated, and then 
ech ed every one of them. But a plurality of 
canggeſſary, ſelf-exiſtent, and eternal beings, en- 
ma- ed with all poſſible perfections, is an ab- 
ions 


rdity too groſs for ſuch a profound philoſo- 


rnalicr as was that renegade Jew; though my 
ure uter author SoPHo ſees no inconſiſtency in 
v of , SPINOZA made the whole univerſe one 
For 


ly of true and harmonious gods, is, at the 
tom, as rank atheiſm, and no leſs abſurd 
lan is SPINOZA's ſyſtem, and abſurder, in the 


any nion of Spixoz A, than what he taught. 
50 nd, that Polythheiſim is atheiſm, I appeal to Mr. 
uch, : 


SpINOZEA's ſyſtem of atheiſm had wanted 


e eular ſubſtance, that he might not be o- 
ged to make more gods than one. A plu- 


Bayle 
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Bayle,* a learned philoſopher, and thorough 
ly acquainted with the principles both of 
ligion and atheiſm. | TB] 

Tux title of Sorho's book is, Eſſays on 
principles of morality and natural religion. N 
his morality and its foundation, I have alr 
dy ſaid enough to ſhew that there is no ct 
nexion betwixt it and natural religion; þ 
ſuch as he makes it to be, it ſtands indepy 
dent of the will and command of God : an 
in his ſecond part on natural religion, | 
hath not mentioned any one duty which; 
owe to Gop, or to one another, for his (a 
And, without reſpe& to the Almighty So 
reign of the world, there can be no religi 
at all. He takes ſome pains to provet 
God is not a malevolent being : and to 
the earth of phyſical evil. But, thong 
juſtice in man is a cardinal virtue, he hathn 
a word of ſuch a moral perfection in the Dt 
ty: nor indeed hath he left any place for 
Beſides what I have already obſerved, hee 
preſly denies all moral evil. Our part 
lar manner of conceiving human actions 
e right or wrong, and as praiſe or bla 
* worthy, is wholly founded on decet 
e feeling. For human actions are not { 
in the ſame light by the Deity, in whi 
© they are ſeen by men.——The Deity kno! 
* that what is termed moral evil, in 

| aha langu! 


. 


| 


* Vol. ii. p. 717. 


t language of man, is, as well as moral 
good, the reſult of general laws, and of a 
« neceſſary connexion betwixt cauſes and ef- 
« feds.” For this time I leave the conſide- 
ation of ſuch religion, and the conſequences 
it, to the reader. f 


Of the Influence oi PRINCIPLES ups 


principles have an influence upon pradti 


morality and to virtue, at leaſt by thoſe v 


s E C T. vIII. 
PRACTICE. 


HE queſtion which I had principal 

in view, is, What doth mankind gan 

and what do they loſe, by RELIGION? For, i 
men are neither the better nor the worſe f 
their religious or irreligious notions and op 
nions, even paper and ink would be | 
beſtowed when laid out upon the ſubje( 
And therefore, to clear a foundation for wh: 
J have to ſay upon the profit and loſs of rel 
gion, it is incumbent upon me to ſhew, thi 


Certain it is, that atheiſm is commonly co 
ſidered as a diſpenſation from all obligation 


are zealouſly intereſted for religion. T 


charge the irreligious do ſtrongly deny; a | 
maintain that men are not governed by th. 
principles, but by their appetites, affection 1M 
and paſſions. 3 

MR. BAYLE acknowledges the matter * 
fact; that is, that atheiſts are repreſented We. 


immo + | 
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immoral, and men of no principles: and 
gives the ſame apology for atheiſm. It is, 
« faith he, no more ſurpriſing that an atheiſt 
« ſhould lead a virtuous life, than that a 
« chriſtian ſhould abandon himſelf to all 
manner of wickedneſs.” But, to do him and 
my ſubject juſtice, he owns that religion, as 
to the practice of morality, in its own nature, 
far exceeds atheiſm. And he further adds, 
« Did one content himſelf only to conclude, 
« that an idolater ought to be a better man 
« than an atheiſt, the reaſoning would be 

good.“ 4 | GR 
Wu we talk of men's principles, it is ge- 
ferally, if not always, with relation to ſy- 
ems of religious notions. For inſtance, na- 
ural religion hath opinions and maxims pro- 
xr to itſelf, which ſerve as motives and rea- 
ons for the conduct of thoſe that believe it. 
udaiſm, chriſtianity, and mahumetaniſm, have 
Il of them diſtinguiſhing notions, by which 
he believers of thoſe religious ſuppoſitions are 
reed and influenced in the great buſineſs 
f their being. There are principles of pope- 
principles of the proteſtant faith : and 
theſe 


* Vol. iti. p. 110. 

+ Mais d'ou vint done que tout le mond ſe figure les .athees 
umme les plus grands ſcelerats de l'univerſe? C. eſt qu on 
imagine fauſsement qu'un homme agit toujours ſelon les prin- 
pes. Pag. 1134. 
t Ibid, p. 93. 
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theſe again divided and ſubdivided into many 


particular tenets. Whereas, on the other 
hand, in common ſpeaking, an atheiſt is ſaid 


to be a man of no principles. 

Bur, not to anticipate what I have to fy 
upon the profit and loſs of religion, I am wil. 
ling to take ſome other than religious or ir. 
religious inſtances for ſtating the influence 
which principles have upon practice. In 
civil or ſocial life, I cannot imagine two fort 
of men more oppoſite to one another in think, 
ing and acting, than the ambitious and mdolent 
Each hath his maxims to attain the different 
purpoſes in view. By their reſpective aim 
and deſigns they are actuated, And thek 
purpoſes and ends become to them principles; 
and theſe principles command and over-rulk 
the tenor of their behaviour... 
Ap yet, certain it is, that neither of th 


two ſorts ar ſets of men, (or, to ſpeak mom 


politely) neither of the two characters, at 
conſtantly and uniformly, as the principles 
and purpoſes dictate and direct. The amb! 


tious man, in his purſuit of power and fame 
is often ſtopped, not only by his ſituationy 


with reſpect to rivals, but very often fro 
paſſions and inclinations in authority, muc 
inferior to his principle of ambition z for, 
now and then, appetites of a lower rank cal 
for and command their reſpective gratifica 


tions. For ſome ſmall ſatisfaction, and thi 
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ny Ml of a ſhort duration, princes and generals have 
ner MM loſt, not only the opportunity of raiſing them- 
ad ſelves to grandeur and worldly glory, but 
themſelves likewiſe ; and, inſtead of extend- 
ing their power and authority, they have 
become dependants and ſervants to others, 
and the contempt of mankind, And all this, 
a ſteddy adherence to his ambitious purpoſes, 
and a conſequent uſe of the proper means of 
obtaining them, without ſuffering interrupti- 
ns from meaner paſſions, might have pre- 
rented. e | 
Hr that hath his caſe and quiet pleaſures 
in view, whether of the ſpeculative or ſenſual 
kind, muſt be ſometimes expoſed to prevail- 
ing temptations, to change his method and 
manner of life, Much reading and medita- 
ton, in the ſpeculative and political way, is 
apt to flatter him with an opinion of his a- 
bility to inſtruct” his fellow-citizens, and to 
manage public affairs, better than thoſe in- 
truſted with them; and then, nothing will 
pleaſe him, unleſs, from a book-worm, he be- 
comes a man of buſineſs. And, if he can 
find no opening for a public ſtation, or for a 
proper theatre to act conſpicuouſly upon, the 
part which he hath prepared in retirement ; 
he will preſs this and the other piece of 
knowledge upon his patient hearer or reader, 
with no leſs anxiety for ſucceſs, than if im- 
merſed in bufineſs of the greateſt importance 
. x o 


ions cannot diſturb him; becauſe there are 


and therefore ſoon returns to his animal or 


yiews, which, notwithſtanding, poſſeſs the 
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to himſelf, and to the ſociety of which he 


is a member. Here, his view of quiet and 
tranquillity is loſt, and the man acts no more 


from the ſame principle, nor by the ſame Ic 
maxims and motives; but then the diſap- Mer 
pointment of a public ſtation, or the trouble N- 
he finds in it, make him deſirous of his for. Mi 


mer quiet and tranquillity, to which he re. Ws 
turns as ſoon as reputation and conveniency WY 
permit. : | | 

IF eaſe and indolence and ſenſual ſatisfi- in 


ction is his main purpoſe, if he ſpends hin 


time in eating drinking and fleeping, ander 


in a large interval of gaming and diverſion ; con 
I acknowledge he is more likely to folloy 
ſuch a train of life more ſteddily than he 


would do any other: lower and meaner paſ. 


none other ſo low to be found. Perhaps, 
for the ſake of good company, he may ſome- 
times be prevailed upon to act a more manly 
part; but that, he conſiders, as a conſtraint, 


childiſh life. By floth, he hath loſt the uſe 
of his active powers; he hath little or no oc- 
caſion for principles of action; and principles 
of reaſon have as little influence upon his pra- 
ice. 8 

Ix men's principles, in temporals, are of. 
ten abandoned, for the ſake of incidental 


ſuaſi 
will 

duct 
ſigor 
iu ſuc 


largeſt 
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he M largeſt ſhare of their affections, the moſt of 
nd MW their thoughts, endeavours, and labour; and 
if, by virtue of a brutal, inſtead of a rational 


Ws choice of-life, they loſe the uſe, or, at leaſt, a 
TY Fw deal of the force of principles; it is no 


wonder, that, in matters of religion; the ſame 
Ur- ſhould happen. For, the children of this world 
re. wre, in their generation, wier than the children 
ci light. 

Bor, that the principles of religion are, 
* in themſelves, ſtrong enough to reſtrain the 
moſt violent paſſions, will be admitted by e- 
very one who hath conſidered it in all its 
conſequences. . The only reaſon. that can be 
given for its want of due influence upon the 
practice of profeſſors, is, becauſe it is not 
irmly believed or rightly underſtood by 
wg : for this, I have the authority of 
Mr. BayLE *, © If we had real faith, and 


ps," If v | 
$a «© if we followed the light of our conſcience, 
ny and if we were truly chriſtians z we would 
int, not live ſo diſorderly as we do.” 


PRINCIPLES, by the very import of the 
word, are thoſe notions, opinions, and per- 
fuſions, from which our actions flow, and 
vill always be attended with a ſuitable con- 
duct of life, as long as they are lively and 
nigorous, and remain fixed in the conſcience: 
n ſuch a caſe, one, under the e tem 

ptation, 
* Vol, iii, p. 97. 
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ation, will be ready to ſay *, How can Id 
this great wickedneſs, and fin againſi God? But, 
if we forget our prineiples, or if we do not 
ſeriouſly and ſedately reflect upon them; they 
muſt, for that time; loſe their influence. 
To put this matter in a clearer light, al. 
low me to borrow the words of a chriſtian 
author, All the ways of man are clean in hi 
own eyes; fo faith SOLOMON; © It is mtu 
c ral for him to form, for his own uſe, 1 
« ſet of principles to juſtify his conduct 
& and, if theſe principles cannot furniſh out 
% a compleat- vindication, then; taking tht 
te thing a little lower, he ſubmits to make 
<« uſe of them as excuſes and apologies to ex 
© tenuate and leſſen his faults : and; the al 
« tener he uſes them as excuſes, the ſtrong: 
tc er they grow, till at laſt they acquire thy 


« force of a vindi cation. 
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© THERE is a kind of intellectual, or 1. 
tional neceſſity, either of bringing up ou 
practice to our principles, or of bring: 
ing down our principles to our practice 
Becauſe there is nothing more intollerabl 
than the rebukes of one's own mind, man 
* uſes all ſhifts imaginable to make up the 
quarrel with his conſcience, and is ſurpti. 
ſingly dextrous and ſucceſsful in finding 
out expedients for the purpoſe. Befide: 
his general principles, which he imagine 


78 h 


* Gen, xxxix, 9. 
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T, he believes, and which, perhaps, he really 
Zut, “ believes, he hath, for luis more immediate 
« uſe, other little private maxims of his own : 
« and theſe his ſecondary notions and opinions 
« overbalance and defeat his more general 
« and primary perſuaſions. Many there are 
« who believe the great doctrines, and con- 
« ſequential duties of the GosPeL ; but then 
they believe with ſuch /afvo's and exceptions, 
with ſuch reſerves and limitations, with ſuch 
additions and interpolations, that theſe great 
and divine truths have little or no influ- 
© ence upon their behaviour. Though one 
would not be apt to think it, there's ſcarce 
a wicked chriſtian in the world, who hath 
not a particular religion of his own: in this 
' cale we may almoſt ſay, as many men, ſo ma- 
' ny minds. 

* I CANNOT be brought to have ſo low an 
* opinion of mankind, as to perſuade myſelf, 
' that one who hath taken upon him the 

' yoke of CHRIST, and looks upon the Go- 
' PEL as the rule of his life, and the law by 
which he is to be judged at the great day, 
Wy would allow himſelf to live in the habitu- 
' al breach of that law, and in a conſtant ne- 
glect of the duties of his holy profeſſion 
and at the ſame time enjoy the peace and 
' approbation of his own mind: this, I ſay, 
I cannot perſuade myſelf of, if he had not 
ſome private principles of his own to ſup- 


E e << port 


ce conſcience in the face. 


* 


1 
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« port him, and to enable him to look . 


« Ons imagines, that God, being infinit 
&© ly good, will never call him to a ſevere xc 
te count; and that, all his threatenings againf 


« fin notwithſtanding, he ſtill hopes, his mei 
© ciful Sovereign will diſpenſe with what H 
© hath ſpoken merely in terrorem, and at! 
© ſhew himſelf better than his word. AMP” 
« other fancies, that his fins are the inſepſ" 
« rable frailties of nature, which he is nM” 
r accountable for. A third pleads the im 
te cible force of temptation. A fourth hoy” 
that Gop will grant him repentance at HH 
% and freely pardon all the ſins which, unt cp 
e then, he is capable of committing, An A 
ce a fifth excuſes himſelf, by the example * 
© others; ſome of which, he ſays, are no b 
ec ter, and ſome worſe men, than himfelf, ; 4 
ALLOWING this author to ſpeak: accordi 1 
to his own hypotheſis, I conceive the 6 5 
ſoning to be juſt, and that, what he fays c l 
cerning the influence of principles upon p of 
ctice, will be found to be matter of fact a 4 
experience. For, as little as I am acquaint . 
with the world, I have heard ſome of thi | i 
excuſes pleaded, and particularly the - gol 4 
neſs of Gor, as inconſiſtent with the mill 
of any of his creatures: and this, SoPHo vi 
eaſily admit, who, in a treatiſe of natura 
 ligion, ſpeaks ſo much of divine benevolenui, 


with 


* 
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without one word of juſtice, though good- 
neſs cannot be complete without it. Prin- 
ciples will always have their force upon pra- 
dice, unleſs corrupted and ſpoiled with no- 
tions formed in favour of unruly paſſions and 
vicious inclinations ; and, even in that caſe, 
it may be ſaid, ſuch principles, ſuch practice. 
TaouGH theſe ſecondary and alleviating 
principles ſometimes do, yet they do not al- 
ways, prevail, Men that habitually think up- 
on the duty they owe to Gop, are habitually 
under impreſſions of their being, both here 
and hereafter, accountable for their behavi- 
our; and, except it be by ſurprize, theſe prin- 
ciples will ſtatedly influence their practice. 
Tas principles of religion muſt be very 
ſtrong, when ſo many artifices and hard 
ſhifts are uſed to elude their force. There 
xe not wanting religious and particularly 
chriſtian authors wha ſtick not to affirm, that 
when theſe ſhifts will not anſwer the purpoſe 
of a vindication, or excuſe for indulging vici- 
ous pleaſures, conſcience muſt be over-ruled 
and filenced ; and, as this cannot be done in 
confiftency with religion, the laſt reſource of 
atheiſm is made a ſhelter for fins, and an o- 
pate for laying aſleep remorſe, repentance, 
Id fear of puniſhment. SENECA ns 
that 


at hi 


Non ab Epicuro impulſi luxuriantur, ſed vitiis dediti 
wuriam ſuam in philoſophiae ſinu abſcondunt; et eo concur- 


runt 


to retain Gop in their knowledge, God gave 
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that Eprcuruss doctrine did not induce men 
to debauchery, but men, being addicted to 
unlawful pleaſures, ſought to cover them 
with the patronage and protection of philo- 
ſophy. It is faid of the heathens, in the 
time of SEN ECA, that, as they did not lile 


them over to a reprobate mind; to the influ. 
ence of that mind that firſt occaſioned their 
diſlike of Gop. Unruly and voluptuous paſ. 
fions urge and demand gratification ; theſt 
the man cannot reſiſt conſtantly : he is ſen- 
fible, that, in yielding, he diſpleaſes Gop ; he 
dreads the direful effects of his diſpleaſure; 
he therefore endeavours to perſuade himſelf 
that religion was firſt invented to keep the 
filly and timorous part of mankind in ave, 
At laſt he ſucceeds in his attempt ; and, 
with the help of a few objections againſt d. 
vine providence, he fortifies his mind againk 
ſenſe and reaſon : thus heathens, eus, and 
chriſtians, think and talk of the riſe and pro- 
greſs of atheiſm, : 15 
Tnovon the principles of religion hare 
not a due influence upon the practice of too 
many who profeſs and perhaps believe them 
yet it is not ſo with every one. With 7 * 

| | 1: 


runt ubi audiunt laudari voluptatem. Nec aeſtimatur volup 
tas illa Epicuri cum ſobria et ficca ſit, ita enim mehercule {cn 
tio, ſed ad nomen ipſum advolunt, quaerentes libidinibus ſui 
patrocinium aliquod et velamentum. De vita beata, cop. 13 
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ien I they are of great uſe in reſtraining from vice, 
to Ml and in induèing to the practice of virtue: and, 
em MW by frequent meditation upon the omniſcience, 
lo- omnipotence, and ſanctity of Gop, they ac- 
the I quire an habitual averſion to the ways of vice 
and wickedneſs: and, as they take pleaſure 
n admiring and adoring the divine perfections, 
{ they do in performing whatever they think 
s well-pleafing and agreeable to him. And, 
notwithſtanding the prevailing impiety and 
immorality of the age, there are many who 
ook upon it as the great buſineſs of life, to 
wr GoD and keep his commandments. 

IT is no wonder then, that Mr. BayLe 


arly to chriſtians of the proteſtant perſuaſion, 
by aſſerting, * * that, for one chriſtian who 
* would rather obey Gop than man, there 
are a thouſand who would rather obey man 
than Gop !” I believe the poſition 1s falſe, 
nd ſo obviouſly groundleſs, as to render it 
unworthy of the author's uſual acuteneſs. It 
z not very ſurpriſing that men ſhould fall in- 
to error and miſtake, when they pretend to 
Wiudze of the internal diſpoſition of others, 
which they have not acceſs to be acquainted 
vith, But it is very ſurpriſing that the au- 
thor ſhould caſt ſuch a reproach upon him- 
klf, and thouſands of his countrymen, who 


had 
vol. ili, p. 386, 


/ 


gave great offence to Religioniſts, and particu- 


1 


—— 
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% 


_ perſecution. It is true, the author had 0 


little knowledge of the better ſort ; I am well 
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had given recent proof of their choice to ob af 
Go rather than man: they left their delight. m 


ful native land, to ſeek a ſettlement among il ve 
people of a different language and cuſtom;, 

truſting intirely to the providence of God fx © 
their ſubſiſtence. Had it been true, that à ci 


thouſand for one would have preferred the je 


ſervice of man to the ſervice of Gop; inſtead i th 
of two thouſand proteſtant churches in Franc ¶ oc 
we ſhould never have heard of one. To {MF 
nine hundred and ninety nine recant their te. ¶ co 
nets, for one that perſiſted in their opinion th 
mult infallibly put a ſtop to the progreſs fi th; 
ſuch inſignificant nations and principles: and po 
as men are much the ſame in all ages, chi- Nor 


ſtianity muſt have been ſtifled with the firl 


great opinion of the piety and morality of hi 
proteſtant brethren, who choſe to go into bi 
niſhment, rather than renounce the principles 
they profeſſed. But, to me it appears, he ha 


aſſured that a gentleman of liberal education 
and of a diſtinguiſhed rank in,the grand mon 
or high life, thanked and bleſſed his Gony 
and hoped to bleſs and praiſe him to all eter 
nity, that it was his lot to be at Paris, am 
1685, when the edict of Nantz was revacked 
becauſe, on that occaſion, he had ſeen ſo much 
of the power and influence of religion, and 

TA ens 
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of the force of faith, that the impreſſion, then 
made upon him, had not and he hoped ne- 
ver would wear out of his mind. 

Hap principles no influence upon practice, 
ſome principles and no principles, good prin- 
ciples and bad principles, would not be a ſuh- 
ject worthy of conſideration. At any rate, 
they muſt be of ſome force, and, on ſome 
occaſions; they muſt be the ſpring and ſource 


of action, an inducement or reſtraint ; or they 
could not deſerve the name. Speculations 


they might be, but of the loweſt ſort, and of 
the leaſt conſequence ; and, of no more im- 
portance to us, than to know what Sono, 
or the great Magol, had yeſterday to dinner. 
HopE and fear, the two cardinal paſſions 
of human nature, without principles, muſt 
be vain and impertinent : for, whether extend- 
ed to eternity, or ſhortened to this life, if we 
had no motives or principles to excite theſe 
paſſions; it would be as good for us, nay, 
better, to be without them. The ſanctions 
annexed to the laws of the civil magiſtrate, 
operate upon the conduct of ſubjects, by their 
believing that theſe ſanctions will take place: 
and theſe laws, ſo guarded, Mr: BAvLE ad- 
mits to be of greater force than the laws of 
Gop. But, it is the belief and perſuaſion, that 
the ſanctions will be put in execution, that, to 
tem, becomes a principle influencing their 
7 practice, 
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practice. And ſo doth the belief and petſus. 
ſion of ſome men, that they are the ſubjeq; 
of the great Sovereign of the world, and ac. 
countable to him for their good or bad behz. 
viour, ſerve as an over-ruling principle of thei 
actions and lives. 48185 
_ Hap we no principles, or principles of ng 
force, (which is the ſame thing) though ma 
is denominated, and really is, a free agent; 
yet, in fact, he would, in his way of ad. 
ing, differ in nothing from the brutes, which 
are governed by inſtinct. To be an intell 
gent being, and to act by principles, is th 
ſame thing. It is with little attention, 0 
with leſs ſincerity, that thoſe who aſcribe the 
behaviour of men to their paſſions, and nd 
to their principles, ſhould charge religiou 
principles with numberleſs miſchiefs and « 
lamities. If paſſions only are the ſourced 
action, what have principles to do with whu 
happens in the world ? And, if religion hat 
any influence at all, it may do good as we 
as evil; or it muſt be the worſt and wicked: 
kind of notions. 8 59 

I DESIRE it may be obſerved, that, whil 
men do, is one thing, and, what they ought 
to do, is another: the firſt of theſe two caſe! 
is fitter for hiſtory than for philoſophy. Prin 
ciples, and their juſt conſequences, is only 
fit ſubject for reaſon and argument; and _ 
1 


— 
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A. fore, what I have further to ſay upon the 
ect advantage and diſadvantage of religion, is to 
«MF he reſtricted to the influence it ought to have, 
ba. but not to extend to the effect it actually 
her hach, upon the lives of thoſe who profeſs to 
believe it. e a Nee; 
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Of the PRRSON AL Advantages and Diſadvan. WM 
tages of RELIGION. f 
1 
5 5 
WB AT I have ſaid in the preceed n 
ing ſection, concerning he influent 
of principles upon practice, will, in this place © 
be of uſe and importance. If our reaſon ai 
underſtanding, if our ſedateſt thoughts i 
our cloſeſt attention, and if the greateſt cala t 
and ſerenity of mind, are, at any time, an 
upon the examination of any caſe, requiſt de 
when religion and atheiſm ſtand trial for theſ De 
ſubſerviency to human happineſs ; the utmo adn 
efforts of our intellectual powers ſhould the 
made, in order to make a right choice en 
our own particular and perſonal intereſt. ache 
I ENO W (and I have had it from good au han. 
thority) that atheiſts are willing to put ti chat 
whole of their cauſe upon this ſingle point of ac 
if atheiſm can make a man happier than re o m 
ligion can do, they claim the victory; bi M 
if religion can make a man happier than 4 
an 


theiſm can do, they yield the cauſe, and fi 
they will make choice of religious 1 
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for the regulation of their conduct: and here 
J join iſſue. 15 

Uron this head, I know of no collection 
of arguments uſed by atheiſts, nor of any 
treatiſe wrote expreſsly, for a preference in 
favour of their grand negative. I muſt there- 
fore gather thoſe that I find ſcattered in wri- 
ting, and bring to my memory ſuch as I have 
heard in converſation. I promiſe likewiſe, 
not to ſuppreſs any thought that may occur 
to me, that ſeemingly can ſerve the atheiſti- 
cal cauſe ; and, though not retained, I under- 
take for them as procurator ad lites. 

As atheiſm and theiſm can be reduced to 
two contradictory propoſitions ; it is a neceſ- 
fry conſequence, that, whatever advantages 
are aſcribed to one, are ſo many diſadvanta- 
ges to. be charged to the other: I therefore 
admit, that all the objections brought againſt 


22 


and 
white 


the! 


tmo 

d the practice which religion authorizes and 
e commands, are properly pleaded for giving 
}, ccheiſm the preference. And, on the other 
d a hand, it is but equal, that all the advantages 
it that flow from religion, as a law and principle 
onto! action, are juſt ſo many diſadvantages, or, 


ſo much loſs to be ſtated, to atheiſm. 


an le 

. bil Man is both a ſelfiſh and a ſociable ani- 
an Amal; he muſt therefore have his own perſon- 
d fa and the public happineſs in his view. What 


erer helps or hurts a man, as a man, or as 
member of ſociety, I admit, as articles of 
credit 
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credit or diſcount, to be charged i in the of 


Mie. 
Tux firſt of chaſe, the lblerviday of re- 
ligion or atheiſm to perſonal happineſs, ſhall 
be the ſubject of this ſection; and, the ſub. 
ſerviency of thoſe contradictory tenets to ſo- 
ciety, ſhall be the ſubject of the next. 
Bur, previous to both, the notion of Goy' 
government is to be ſettled. It is not enough 
that one believes that Gop is an eternal Be. 
Ing, the Creator of heaven and earth; but, ty 
give our belief and perſuaſion of ſuch a Be- 
ing, an influence upon our practice, we mul 
further believe that he is the ſupreme Lord! 
and Governor of the univerſe ; that he is o. 
mniſcient and almighty, that he is infinite) 
wiſe, good, and juſt, and that his kingdom 
rules over all. That we, as his rational crea: 
tures, ſtand accountable * him for the uſe or 
abuſe of all the powers and faculties he hath 
beſtowed upon us. That, as he is a juſt and 
good Being, he approves, protects, and :e. o 
wards, all our juſt and good doings; and that h 
he diſapproves, diſcourages, and puniſhes, alf h 
the injuſtice, evil, and wickedneſs, that ration; ar 
al beings are guilty of: and that his diſtri T 


butive providence, with reſpect to us mortals „la 
Extends beyond this life. in 
Max, as a religious creature, is Farther 0 ri 
ſuppoſed to believe, that Gop, by a law, com- to 


mands him, and that he commands nothing 


but * 
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but what is good, and juſt, and reaſonable z 
ind that, by the ſame law, he forbids every 


re- Whing that 1s contrary thereto. And, to know 
hall Nhat this law is which he is bound to obey, 
ub- Nie is furniſhed with underſtanding and rea- 

on; and, as to natural religion, he is left 


adge of what is good and what is evil, of 


od's rhat Gop commands and forbids: theſe, I 
veh appoſe, are the principles which influence 
Be. Ne conduct and behaviour of the religious 
t, to nan. in | | | | | 

Be. AcarnsT ſuch a conduct, directed by 
nuſt ach principles, atheiſts bring grievous com- 


laints; but, that they complain without rea- 


on, is ſometimes the opinion of Sopho: and, 
teh 1 am willing to take any little thing he 1s 
dom pleaſed to give, I allow his preſent a place. 
re- There certainly cannot be a more diſ- 
ſe or couraging thought to man, than that the 
hath world was formed by a fortuitous concourſe 
and of atoms, and that all things are carried 
e · ¶ on by blind impulſe. Upon that ſuppoſition 
that" he can have no ſecurity for his life, nor for 
„ WF his continuing to be a moral agent, and 
ion / an intelligent creature, even for a moment. 
iſtr· I Things have been carried on with regu- 
tab larity and order; but chance may, in an 


inſtant, throw all things into the moſt hor- 
* rid and diſmal confuſion. We can have no 


om-M* ſolid comfort in virtue, when it is a work 
hing | & of 
bull page 320. 322. . 
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e ſtem. Can any thing be mor 
« defirable and more ſubſtantially uſeful tha 


or will fall out, but according to good or 


His for an uncontrollable power to live a life 
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* of mere chance; nor, can we juſtify ou 
& reliance upon the faith of others, when the 
© nature of man reſts upon ſo precarious 
t foundation. Every thing muſt appex 
« gloomy, diſmal, and disjointed, without 
* a Deity to unite this world of being 
* into one beautiful and harmonious f. 


I 


c to know that there is a Being from whon 
« no ſecrets are hid, to whom our good works 
cc are acceptable, and even the good purpoſes 
ce of our hearts; and whoſe government 
ce directed by wiſdom and benevolence, ought 
te to make us reſt ſecure, that nothing doe 


tc der? This ſentiment, rooted in the mind; 
ce 1s an antidote to all misfortunes: Without 
cc it, life is, at beſt, but a confuſed and gioomy 
F*:lcane.” --- 24 
Bor as atheiſts, for ordinary, are of a di: 
ferent opinion, and, as Sopho may change 


independent and unaccountable, or for all 


opinion that he is no more than a machine 
it is proper to hear what is ſaid on the oth" * 
aide... And it is fad. 1 10 
I. Tur religion fills the minds of men wit Ak 
terror, | e 
; | 48 


II. 
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|. TuaT, to get free of thoſe terrors and 

fears, it expoles men to many troubles, and 
wearies and wears out the mind with the 
careful taſk of working out the work of 
thou) their ſalvation. | 


l. Tuar this buſineſs, bogets the _—_ 
of other affairs, and the loſs of time and 
ſubſtance.  - % IE. 5 


MISERABLE ant pitiful muſt the condiibia 
f mankind. be, to be freightened into reli- 
gion, and to be terrified out of it! If it is 
rue, that fear is the parent of religion, as 
ieureans aſſert; by becoming atheiſts, their 
fears may increaſe on the one fide, as they de- 
caſe on the other. And, ſince man muſt 
far, whether atheiſt or religioniſt; it is not a 
Ingular diſadvantage on the fide of religion: 
becauſe it is common to both. ; 

Bur, as God is a Being worthy of our love, 
f our admiration and adoration, a Being ſup- 
poſed to have all perfections; ; it is man's own 
jult, if, to him, he becomes an-object of dread 
and terror: it is juſt there ſhould be no peace 
10 the wicked. Much pains is taken by Serho 
lo prove that Gop! is not a malevolent Being. 
And, it was to clear the Al MIG from all 
imputation of doing or deſigning evil, that 
the manicheans invented two firſt principles, 


i good and a bad Gob. The Gop under con- 
ſideration 


ſideration is allowed or ſuppoſed to be poſi 
ſed of unbounded wiſdom, power, juſtice, pog 
neſs and mercy ; therefore, he that lives 


of Gop, muſt fill the minds of the wicked -yi 


to appoint and to impower judges to protect 


Tighteous judge of all the earth ſhould inter 


here or hereafter, when, at the ſame tim 


ſeek his glory! 


mous terms. 
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wiſe, a juſt, and a good life, hath no reaſon 
be terrified with the direful effects of divi 
diſpleaſure. On the contrary, he hath rea(y 
to rejoice that he hath the approbation, » 
is under the protection, of ſo great and 
good a Being. It is true, that Go is juſt, 
well as good: for, without juſtice, goodnd 
would want, in the exerciſe, order, and d 
cretion. * Divine juſtice the very objedig 
ſuppoſes. For that alone, of all the attribut 


terror. It is in no ways a diſhonout to ſoci 


innocent, and to puniſh the guilty: Nor can 
be an objection againſt ſuch a conſtitution, th 
the thoughts and fears of witneſſes and judg 
do diſturb and perplex the vitious: The th 
is in itſelf not only deſirable, but neceſſary ft 
the ſupport of ſociety. And; why 

ſhould it be thought a grievance, that ti 


ee his almighty power in puniſhing ve 


he is a rewarder of them that ſerve him, an 


DDE. Huna 
Goodneſs mercy and righteouſneſs are uſed as ſynonſhar 
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_ Human government, even the moſt opu- 
lent, promiſes no more to the obedient than 
bare impunity. But, as the goodneſs and 
power of Gop's kingdom exceeds that of the 
kingdoms of this world; his rewards are as 
ample on the one hand, as his puniſhments 
are on the other. Baſe and ſordid muſt 
atheiſts be, to complain of the terrors of reli- 
gion; when the grounds and reaſons of their 
fears are, their own wicked and unreaſonable 
doings! — 

Ir was univerſally agreed among all the 
antient philoſophers, the epicureans not ex- 
cepted; nor 1s it denied by any writer of re-. 
putation to this day, that virtue or morality 
is a condition without which no man can be 
happy. And what hurt can religion do, and 
hat hinderance is it to the happineſs of men, 
hat it commands virtue? None to be ſure! 
or it only commands them to be happy. 
ind, if they will not be virtuous, they muſt 
be miſerable, with religion or without it. 
"Their own wickedneſs ſhall correct them, and 
fleir own hac g ſlidings ſhall reprove them. Know 
therefore, and ſee that it is an evil thing and bitter 
lat thou baſt forſaken the Lord thy Gop. In 
thoſe calamities which men's own fins bring 
Wctly upon them, there is this evil and bit- 
er ingredient, that they cannot implore the 
Verdon and the protection of Gop whom they 
8 g have 


n Jer. 2. 19. 
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have abandoned and forſaken. If one can 
perſuade himſelf that Gop is diſpleaſed with 
the vitious and unreaſonable behaviour of 
mankind, and will in due time make the 
wicked perſon feel the ſad effects of his dif. 
pleaſure, in as far as ſuch a perſuaſion 
reſtrains him from crimes and faults; in 
ſo far doth religion contribute to his happi. 
neſs. | 


I APPREHEND, it will be readily granted, 


that, did men always act a reaſonable part, the Ml | 
thoughts of Gop could never occaſion trouble WM * 
or uneaſineſs. But taking man as he is, werk 
and limited in his underſtanding, attacked 1 
with violent and unruly paſſions, and ſurround- ; 
ed with ſtrong temptations; he doth nat * 
_ preſently perceive what is reaſonable, and * 
what is not: and, if he doth perceive it, yet | 
the haſte and hurry of inward paſſions and © 
outward temptations carry all before them, and h 
bear down his ſpeculations of right and wrong, 5 
his moral ſenſe and ſtrongeſt feelings. And of 
thus, it being impoſſible for him to live a iH 
unblameable, it muſt be thought better for him '* 
to be his own maſter, than to be accountable m 
ta a juſt Gop for his miſcarriages and miſbe 77. 
haviour. ” he 
BuT where doth the atheiſt learn the im lay 
poſſibility of acting reaſonably and virtuouſh !u; 
on all occaſions? Not from his own expe: of 
rience ; becauſe he cannot ſay, that he hat de 


| beſtowe( 
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beſtowed all poſſible pains upon the practice 
of morality. That he fails, he knows : and, 
he knows, that he did not take due pains, and 
emp:oy the care he ought and might have 
done. And this is evident by his uneaſy re- 
flexions upon his paſt conduct, his repen- 
tance, and his remorie; for which an im- 
poſſibility of acting otherways than he did, 
leaves no place, Let the atheiſt take any 
moral virtue whatever, as an inſtance ſur- 
paſſing his power to perform; he can very 
eaſily be convinced that the duty in itſelf is 
not only practicable, but, in many caſes, ea- 
fier than the contrary vice. Let the moral 
law be inverted; and, inſtead of honouring 
parents, let it be enacted as a duty incumbent 
on children to diſhonour them ; let it be a 
law to lye and ſteal, to commit adultery, and 
to murder ; the moſt hardened atheiſt would 
find obedience to ſuch orders much more 
grievous, than any that is required by the law 
of GOD. 

Bor it muſt not be overlooked, that natu- 
ral religion leaves to eveiy man's own judg- 
ment and conſcience the determination of 
ni H and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, And when 
he himſelf is the promulgator of the moral 
law, and his conſcience the vicegerent of the 
ſupreme lawgiver; to complain of the hardſhip 
of the law, of the difficulty of obedience, 1s 
fo accuſe his own conſcience for dictating 


ſuch ” 
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ſuch grievous ordinances, and for laying à 
burden upon itſelf which it is not able 
to bear. But, it is not poſſible, that any 
one's underſtanding and judgment can pro. 


nounce any thing to be a law, which, at the 


fame time, it determines impoſſible to be 
obeyed. 2 

Ir is true, that the chriſtian religion teaches, 
that no man at this time is able perfectly to 
keep the commands of Gop. But an atheiſt 
hath no right to plead this conceſſion from 
one that abſtracts from all inſtituted ſyſtems 
of religion, whether human or divine ; nor 
could ſuch a conceſſion, though made, ſatisfy 
an atheiſt, who looks upon all theſe thing 
to be fiction and fable. But ſome chriſtians, 
of which I am one, do maintain, that there 
is no duty, enjoined by the GosPEL, with re- 


ſpect to Gop, to our neighbours, or to our- 


ſelves, but ſuch as a man, with his natural 
powers only, may materially or externally per- 
form. More than natural powers an a 


theiſt doth not admit; and more I do not re- 


quire: becauſe that were to go beyond the 


queſtion. 


Tris may, in part, ſerve for an anſwer 
to a ſecond diſadvantage charged to religion, 
that, in order to get free of the fears and 
terrors which the belief of Gop occaſions, 
one muſt involve himſelf into many troubles. 


The careful and aſſiduous taſk of working = 
| „ m1 


« 6 
ES 
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That the ſervice of Gop is a careful taſk, I 
acknowledge. That the ſalvation of one's ſoul 
doth oblige him to a cloſs application. And 
there are many incidental avocations that car- 
y off his thoughts from what he hath in view, 
Many are the hindrances which his own paſ- 
fons put in the way! In a word, there is no 
buſineſs a man can go about ſo much traver- 
ſed, as that of his ſalvation : and, how it hap- 
pens that that, for. which a man is made, 
ſhould be ſo difficult, atheiſts have been often 
old; but they will not believe. I cannot there- 
fore deſire them to make any allowance for 
he corruption and depravity of human na- 
ure, Though it is certain, that not only 
he bodily infirmities, but even the intellectual 
lings, and the very vices and immoralities, 
parents deſcend to their children. 

ALL which notwithſtanding; atheiſts have 
0 reaſon to decline religion and the ſervice 
f Gop, becauſe of the troubles which attend 
t. Let a man ſeriouſly conſider the care 
nd pains, the trouble and danger, which he 
ountarily ſubmits to, for ends mean and low 


wer Wnough, with ſcarce a probability of ſucceſs 
ion, When he hath done his utmoſt ; he will then 
and Wind, that he hath no reaſon to be terrified 
ons, {With the difficulties of a religious life. One 


ten beſtows more pains to learn the amuſe- 
tents and diverſions in vogue, to play at 
ad i cards 


his ſalvation, wearies and wears out the mind. 
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cards and dice, and to ſmoke tobacco, thy 
it would coſt him to be an honeſt man ; and 
even to live in the world a reaſonable an 
religious life. 2665 he] 
Bur, ſuppoſing there is no trouble, 1 
pains, no care, no hardſhips, no dangers, i 
any ſtation of life, or purſuit of ends, to he 
compared with what the religious man under 
goes in the ſervice of Gor, and the work d 
his ſalvation ; all that is but little enough, and 
in proportion, leſs than what is heſtowed up 
worldly purpoſes. The religious man work 
and labours to preſerve himſelf from endle 
miſery, and to attain - endleſs happinel 
This is his own buſineſs, his principal buf 
neſs, and his only buſineſs. It is the ore thy 
need/ul ; and, ſince but this one thing is nee er. 
ful, then all things beſides, that do not cot 
tribute towards it, are needleſs; and all thing 
that hinder and obſtruct it, are hurtful. And 
while the religious man is employed in thi 
noble and neceſſary but arduous work, Mom 
enjoys the approbation of his own mind; ani 
this he enjoys with the atheiſt, while he be 
lieves he acts a wiſer and braver part ; andh 
enjoys it with more clearneſs and ſerenity. 
enjoys both the eſteem and the love of go0 
men; and hath the approbation of his G0 
for a good and faithful ſervant. This, inſtea 
of dread and terror, fills his ſoul with joy u 
ſpeakable and full of glory. The yoke of f 


11910 
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it love darkneſs and ignorance, rather than 
ght and the Knowledge of Gop, becauſe 
eir deeds. are evil, may look upon theſe 
hings as dreams and deluſions, and the ef- 


_ 
rs, Meets of an over-heated imagination; and I 
to bM:nnot hinder them. My thanks, however, 


» SoHo, for calling ſuch a delightful diſ- 
ofition of the foul a noble enthuſiaſm ; for ſure 
xe cannot mean a noble madneſs! 

xxo that atheiſts inſiſt on another hard- 
hip attending religion, that is, admitting that 
e duties of a religious life, are, in them- 
lves, eaſier than the duties of any civil cal- 
ing and employment; and that, with ordi- 


ormed ; yet, it is an undeniable matter of 
act, that men fail in the practice: and that, 
ot only when a law is given by another, but 
chen they themſelves are judges of what 
ey ought to do; and one ſingle fault, in 
ommiſſion or omiſſion, may juſtly deprive 
hem of all the fruits and hopes of their paſt 
abour. TI Tus VESP ASIAN, therefore, blamed 
he gods unjuſtly, for ſhortening his life: for 
ie acknowledged that he had done one thing, 
hough but one, that he had reaſon to repent. 


nd reaſon, he ought rather to decline the 
rrvice of Gop, than engage in a buſineſs in 
hich he foreſees he muſt ſoon or late miſ- 


gion then becomes eaſy and light: but thoſe 


ary care and pains, thoſe duties may be per- 


K 
— . LEG EIEE Don. 


he atheiſt, therefore, thinks, that, in witdom 


carry: 


— —— — 2 — 
— _ . Ke OS 1 g 


der the government of ſuch a Gop, than 


ſume you, after he hath done you good. 


who will not forgive a ſingle tranſgreffion 0 


j 
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carry: and, as the leaſt miscarriage is a tra, 
greſſion of the law, he hath nothing, in jy 
ſtice, to plead for all his pains ; no, not 
much as impunity of that fingle tranſgreſſia 
Though the reward of perfect obedience my 
be glorious beyond imagination; the puniſl 
ment, on the other hand, of diſobedieng 
bears a proportion to it. Unſpeakable, au 
endleſs, and compleat happineſs, and endl 
and compleat miſery, are extremes rather 
be avoided, than to embark in. They thi 
pleaſe to be concerned, may; but atheiſts think 
it better and more defirable to be from u 


deal ſo deep. Jſbua reaſoned better than h 
reſolved, when he told the 1raehtes, * Yen 
not ſerve the Lord; for he is an holy Go) 
he is a jealous Gop; he will not forgive yu 
tranſgreſſions nor your fins. If ye forſake i 
Lord, he will turn and do you hurt, and on 


Or this objection againſt religion, ma 
kind have been, in all ages, ſenfible. And 
were it true, that Gop is an inexorable Being 


his law ; man might juſtly deſpair of obtain 
ing and preſerving his favour. Goodneſs! 
a divine perfection; and mercy is a degree 
goodneſs. When we approve of mercy i 
ourſelves or in others, we are neceſſarily le 


r. 19, 10. 


by that approbation, to aſcribe that attribute 
to the ſupreme Being. As far as we can go 
back into the hiſtory of nations and people, 
we find that they had religion ; and that, in 
conſequence of their religion, they believed 
that God was merciful. To obtain pardon of 
their offences, they had their ſacrifices and a- 
tonements. There never was, and there ne- 
ver can be; a religion, or an acknowledgment 
of Gop's government of the world, without 
a belief of his mercy: but pardon is an act 
of abſolute ſovereignty, For, wete any of- 
fender entitled to it, it would be an act of ju- 
ſtice to grant it. And, though thoſe ho ad- 
mit natural religion might juſtly conclude, 
that unto the ſupreme Being belonged mer- 
cy and forgiveneſs of ſins ; yet; they muſt be 
it a loſs to know, how this forgiveneſs of fins 
was to be ſued for, and upon what terms it 
was to be obtained. For ſacrifices, they were 
in themſelves ſo unaccountable a ſatisfaction 
or offences, that I am perſuaded, that had 
It not been for divine appointment, handed 
lown by tradition and practice; it had never 
ntered into the head of man to kill his beaſt, 
0 pleaſe his offended Gop, Repentance, 
though a condition without which pardon: 
not to be expected, is not ſufficient to pro- 
ure it, or to aſſure us that it will be granted. 
Lown, that repentance is the beſt thing that a 
inner is capable of, and, that Gop is not diſ- 

4 pleaſed 


3 
ume, 
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pleaſed, when we do our beſt to pleaſe him, 
A judge is pleaſed, when a criminal repents of 


his crime; but he is not bound, for the fake 


of his repentance, to pardon him. And, tho 
Gop is pleaſed with the repentance of a ſin- 


ner, it doth not follow that all his fault; 


muſt be forgiven him. By natural religion, 
the offender's only hope of reconciliation with 
an offended Gop is, the mere good pleaſure 
of the Deity ; a poſſibility, or at moſt a pro- 
bability, that he will forgive. Such was th: 
ground of the hove of the king and noble 
of the Ninivites, & Who can tell if Gop uil 


8 — . yg ”” Y —_— =. 1 an Py 


anger, that we periſh 10/9 | 

I nave read, (I believe, in biſhop A. 
drew's ſermons) that aſſurance of pardon up- 
on repentance, rather hindered than promo- 
ted repentance : and, ſoit may be, when its 


only the dread of puniſſiment that occationl ; 
it. Like the repentance of malefactors, who 3 
are ſorry for the puniſhment, but not for the 
crime, but in ſo far as it proves the cauſe & i 
their ſuffering; but, the repentance that Goo; 
is pleaſed with, muſt be of another kind: f A 
conſiſts in ſorrow for the offence, as a diſno / 
nour and diſregard to Gop, and to his auth; 


rity; in a reſolution to forſake every evil and h. 
wicked way, to love and ſerve him chearFF. 
fully, for his pardoning mercy. Allow me 
_ | reader! 

* Jonah iii. 9, 


up- 
omo- 
it 5; 
1100s 

who 
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reader! to obſerve, though out of my way, 
that atheiſts who have been taught and know 
the chriſtian fyſtem of religion, are highly 
blameable in renouncing religion, becauſe 
there's no pardon to be expected for one ſingle 
fin, Take the athanafran, the arian, or the 
ſicinian hypotheſis ; it will ſtill ſtand a com- 
fort, and an encouragement to ſinners, to 
break off their ſins by repentance, * That 
CoD was in CHRIST, reconciling the world 
ts himſelf, not imputing their treſpaſſes unto 
them. The ſufferings of the LoxD Jesus 
Cyr1sT, for the fins of men, was. the great 
antitype of all ſacrifices, and that by which, 

though in themſelves unaccountable, they are 
ennobled, and even made worthy of a divine 
original inſtitution, A repentance, founded 
on the faith of ſach an atonement, tends to 
fil the ſoul with a holy and godly ſorrow tor 
fn, and to inflame it with love to a Gop of 
love and ſo much mercy, Such mercy, in- 
ſtead of preventing, encourages and promotes 
repentance ; + If thru Lord fhoulalt mark i- 
niquiries, O Lord, whs fhail ſtand? But there 
is forgiveneſs with thee that thou mayſt be fear- 
ed, that is, reverenced. The mercy of Gop 

i the great ſubje& of meditation and praiſe, 

both to Jes and chriſtians : and no wonder, 

angelical devotion can only call Gop, — 

an 


® 2 Cor. . 19. = 


5 Plal. vi. 4, 4 
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ſuch, I have a right to make uſe of what they 


kind for it. As ſuch a neglect and diſqus- 
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and magnify him for his creating, preſerving, i: 
and confirming goodneſs ; but a pardoned fin. i: 
ner, and particularly a chriſtian, can praiſe MW: 
him for his goodneſs, raiſed up to redeeming if 
love, and pardoning mercy. * Thou art a Gon, i 
faith another ſacred writer, ready to pardi, i 
(or a God of pardons) gracious and mercifu, WW 
flow to anger, and of great kinaneſs. Another WM 
ſuch writer makes mercy and pardon in Gon if 


a diſtinguiſhing glory of his Being. + Wh 


2s a Gop like unto thee, who pardoneih iniquity! i 
——- Theſe, I own, are religious writers, but 
they are writers of great antiquity : and, a 


- 


ATHEISTS have ſome other perſonal difad- 


vantages to lay to the charge of religion, ic 
which I muſt not neglect. It is ſaid, not in! 
private converſation only, but publicly pro- 
claimed, that religion tends to the negled oro 


temporal buſineſs, and even diſqualifies man- 


lification is a public loſs, J might refer to the 
next ſection, an anſwer ; but, as it muſt prove 
a detriment to one's perſonal intereſt, it 5 
proper that I conſider it in this place. 
| His lordſhip of Shaftſbury ſays, + © But 
be now, a new fort of policy, which 1 

| 2 6 1ti6 


* Nehem. ix. 17. 


+ Micah vii. 18. | ud 
+ Letter of enthuſiaſm. 
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ing MF itſelf to another world, and conſiders the 
| fin. W+ future lives and happineſs of men rather 
raiſe than the preſent, has made us leap the 
ning MW bounds of natural humanity ; and, out of 
Jon, a ſupernatural charity, has taught us the 
ran, WF way of plaguing one another moſt devout- 
ciful, WM ly. It has raiſed in us an antipathy, which 
other no temporal intereſt could ever do; and en- 
Gon MF tailed upon us a mutual hatred to all eter- 
n nity.—— The ſaving of ſouls is now the 
uity! MF heroic paſſion of exalted ſpirits; and is be- 
„ but come in a manner the chief care of the ma- 
d, a giftrate, and the very end of government.” 
they I BELIEVE religion, ſo far as we are con- 

emed, may be diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; 


diſad- Wit, natural religion: ſecondly, revealed reli- 
gion, ion: and, thirdly, religion eſtabliſhed and 
10t in ſupported by civil and national governments. 
pro- f any, or all, of theſe conſequences follow 
ect dm natural religion, he muſt blame him- 


elf for them. I have ſaid, and I ſtand to 
that there is no duty required by natural 
eigion, but ſuch as every man's own reaſon 
nd conſcience dictates to be ſuch. Nothing 
nreaſonable therefore can be charged to the 
eligion of nature: and, admitting that this 
elgion extends to another life, and conſi- 
lers the future happineſs as preferable to the 
reſet happineſs of man; whoever thinks 
imſelf thereby obliged to act an unnatural 
ud an inhuman part, and to plague his 

. „ neighbour 


man- 
{qua- 
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. reaſonably, that is, religiouſly, uns] 
derſtands neither reaſon nor religion. 

TraT the ſaving of ſouls is not a new 
ſort of policy, I have already made out; and, 
if there is any happineſs to be expected after 
death, it deſerves a preference: becauſe the 
one is eternal, and the other is but tempo- 
rary. And, were future happineſs of leſs 
of but equal conſideration with the preſent 

happineſs, no man would forfeit polieflon for 

reverſion, and loſe a preſent for a future fi- 
tisfaction of leſs or even of equal value. A 
Future felicity, that doth not far ſurpaſs the 
preſent, would, upon the matter, ſignify, a3 
little, as none at all. 

For the ſecond ſort of religion, founded 
upon real or pretended divine revelation, my 
only buſineſs, becauſe it is only his lardſhip's 
is the chriſtian revelation. He ſays, Pri- 
<« vate friendſhip, and zeal for the public, 
te and a country, are virtues purely voluntar 
ce in a chriſtian.” And, both public and 
private friendſhip, the duties owing to pat: 
ticular perſons, and to ſociety, hinder a man 


from the performance of the careful taſk off 


ſalvation. *© His converſation is in heaven; 
c nor has he occaſion for ſuch ſupernume- 
te rary cares and embaraſſments here on earth, 
eas may obſtruct his way thither,” 80 ſays 
his naar [ 
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Ir this is the only life (and atheiſts think 
tis), there is ſome ſenſe in concluding, that 
the pains beſtowed upon another life muſt be 
oft labour. And he that thinks the GOSPEL 
njoins any duty that doth not tend to a man's 
temporal happineſs, both public and perſonal, 
hath reafon to diſpenſe with the chriſtian in- 
fitution. Temporal intereſt is all that an a- 
heiſt hath in view: and, if he is perſuaded 
that chriſtianity hinders or obſtructs perſonal 
or public happineſs, as a friend to himſelf and 
tb ſociety, he ſhould do his beſt to have it 
brogated. - 

Bor the caſe is otherwiſe, as might be 
made out to demonſtration, were this the 
proper place for it. Chriſtianity requires no- 
ing inconſiſtent with private friendſhip, 
that is not at the ſame time inconſiſtent with 
norality, and with zeal for the public, and 
the good of ſociety: nor are the ſublimeſt 
'rtues neglected by the LoRD JesUs CHRIST 
ad his apoſtles. If to love our enemies, and 
bdo good to them that hate us, and to pray 
br them that deſpitefully uſe us, and perſe- 


ate us, are heroic duties (and no heathen 


Mmiloſopher ever taught ſuch doctrine); his 
brdſhip, Shafr/bury, hath ſhamefully miſtaken 
ls mark, and diſcovered his profound igno- 
ance and contempt of what he calls, but in 
n ignoble manner, our holy religion. It is 
ut a ſcurvy trick to lie for the ſake of _ 

ES truth: 
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truth: and, if I thought any religion entailed . 
upon mankind, a mutual and an eternal hu- cip 
tred; 1 would not call it my holy rehigin, 
Were it not for a like averfion to the chriſtian 
faith, the number of his admirers muſt have 
been very ſmall. And, as things now ſtand 
it is only SoPHo and ſuch as he that recom 
mend his writings, and think the world in 
debted to him for his labours: | 

A GENTLEMAN of genius, but unluck 
ly turned, | mean David Hume, Eſq; i 
a dialogue of a new faſhion made up of ſai 
he, and ſaid I, concludes a compariſon, or,: 
he calls it, a contraſt, betwixt Dzogeres th 
cynic, and Mr: PascyaAL; with theſe weigh 


words, „ The moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitiM* an 
« directed Paſcha/'s faith and practice; a cli; 
tt an extreme contempt of this life, in com the 
te pariſon of the future, was the chief four vi 
« dation of his conduct.“ It is ſcarce wori nd c 


obſervation, that it is belief that begets ſupet 
ſtition, and not ſuperſtition that directs fai 
But, it is with concern and pity to the gente 
man, that I cannot paſs remarking, that t 
chief foundation of one's conduct, and thi 
which directs his faith and practice, is j bat T 
the ſame thing. He muſt have very lit 
logic, either natural or artificial, who v 
not conclude, that, according to the autho 
mind, © a contempt of this life, in comp 
« riſen of the future, is a moſt ridiculous {i 
| ce perſtition 
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d perſtition.” And, from ridiculous prin- 
iff ciples, commonly and regularly follows a ri- 
diculous practice. His lordſhip of Shaft/bu- 
ry blames chriſtianity for diſqualifying a man 
for the duties of the preſent life : but the Eſ- 
quire blames natural religion; for, if that re- 
[gion teaches any thing of greater influence 
than atheiſm, it teaches that a future life is 
more to be regarded than the preſent. And, 
if he cannot imagine 4 natural religion, but 
ſuch as neceſſarily diſables him for the pra- 
dice of any one thing virtuous and reaſon- 
able; he can have no religion at all, 

« PERHAPS, ſaith Davin, Paſcal was 4 
man of virtue, as well as a man of parts 
and genius; had he allowed his virtuous in- 
« clinations. to have exerted and diſplayed 
© themſelves :” that is, he had a diſpoſition 
br virtue; but this diſpoſition was corrupted | 
nd cramped, by valuing a future above the 
reſent life. Paſcal was a man of a weak 
bodily conſtitution ; and, as ſuch, was not 
qualified for the exerciſe of a certain virtue 


tWnentioned by the Eſquire, in a marginal note. 
tut, whatever right others may have to deny 


that Paſcal was a man of actual virtue, Da- 
"1D hath none; for he defines virtue to be 
p mental action or quality, that gives to a ſpe- 
vator the pleaſing ſenttinent of approbation. 
"aſcas mental actions were, in many inſtan- 
s, ſuch as might have given to the ſpecta- 

I 1 | tor, 
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tor, the pleaſing ſentiment of approbation: and, F 
if there was no ſpectator of ſo penetrating 2 | 
view, as to perceive his mental actions; it 
was not Paſcal's fault: nor could the want 2 
of ſuch a witneſs diminiſh the virtue of his 5 
mental actions and qualities *. The abſur- 
dity and noneſenſe of this definition is enough 
to convince me, that he doth not underſtand 
the nature of a definition; and, which is worle, 
that he doth not know, what virtue is. 


For the loſs of temporal things, ſuch as - 
money, occaſioned by religion, I cannot deny a 
the charge, if what is laid out upon -religious of 
eſtabliſhments, is beſtowed for no advantage ,. 
or benefit, national or particular. But ſuchi nut 
eſtabliſhments is a third fort of religion; man 
which I have not brought upon the field gat 
Againſt this fort, not only the expences, bit fue 
many worſe things, are brought into account Fi 
It is only natural religion that is the preſen_.. - 
ſubject, the expences of which may be de ci 
| frayed at a very ealy rate. To live a moral o 
and a virtuous life, in obedience to Gop whe « vl 
Hath made it our duty, (by this obedience, i hel 
becomes a religious as well as a reaſonabla the / 
life) and to pray to him for what we want "Hp 
and to thank him for what we have, and te green 
praiſe him with heart and voice, in a privat mitiv. 
. will not coſt a man a — of And Aue 

WW *copl. 


+ A Definition mould be, per grins proximun el Afi 
am maxime propriam. 
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if a number agree to join in prayer and praiſe, 
and to teach and exhort one another to the 
practice of all the duties conſequent to their 
principles; and, for that purpoſe, aſſemble 
themſelves in proper and convenient places, 
which muſt be attended with ſome expence; 
they may do it at a cheaper or dearer rate, as 
they can agree. And, whatever is voluntarily 
beſtowed, can never be reckoned an impo- 
ſition or extortion. He that doth not com- 
plain of the expences of the prophane play- 
houſe, can never complain of the expences 
of ſuch ſacred and religious aſſemblies. 
As the place of meeting muſt be fixed, ſo 
muſt the time be: and, ſo it may, at their 
own pleaſure. For time and expence, the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland is remarkably 
frugal. Of all holy days in uſe in other 
churches, only the firſt day of the week is 
retained for public worſhip, by appointment 
civil and ecclefiaſtical: and one Rebert 
Cagie, Eſq; a gentleman learned in the law, 
and a ruling elder in church-government, 
lately informed the houſe of commons, that 
the preſbyterian government was moſt agree- 
able to the 'nation, (not becauſe it is moſt a- 
greeable to the word of Gop, or to the pri- 
nitive order obſerveg] by chriſtians;) but be- 
cauſe it is the cheapeſt. Certain it is, the 
people in Scotland arg generally more frugal 
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in their worſhip and ſervice of Gop, than i n ! 


their drinking and diverſions = | ſon⸗ 


Ir it is true, that the mind is always think. lives 


ing, it can ſcarcely occaſion an additional ¶ free 


waſte of underſtanding, to employ many of they 
theſe thoughts upon the ſubject of religion, Wall 
On the contrary, were that ſubject merely ima. What 


ginary, it is ſtill noble and ſublime. The re- Wuxi 


lation of a being endued with reaſon. and {hhclt, 
underſtanding, to another being upon whom rig 
It depends for all that it is, and all that it can Nenxie 
be, is a ſubject which elevates and improves, Ncond 
rather than depreſſes, the faculties of the ¶ ſerve 
mind, Let an atheiſt read over the book of Nerpe: 
Jos, which ſome of them take for an old o- ſutur 
riental play; if he hath any taſte for the true tic! 
the at 
tinly 
Jof th. 
Jare th 
the: 


atheiſt is rather a-gainer than a loſer, by rai 
ſing to himſelf ſuch a glorious theme of con: 


be real, enthuſiaim , 3 it muſt afford the mind, 
while fixed upon it, or filled with it, a de- 
light and complacency far beyond any thing 
that can attend the gratification of all our ani- 
mal appetites or lenſes. Of this opinion wal 
CICERO, 


Is 

* Ft enim animorum ingen“ -uraque naturale quoddam 
quaſi pabulum confideratio contemplatioque naturz : erig!- Wl nima, « 
mur, latiores fieri videnfur : hymana defpicimus : cogitan- tim oc 


teſque ſupera atque cœleſtia, I. noſtra, ut _ et mi- becurre 
1 | 3 nim2 WF nus 
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Ix all theſe things, the atheiſt hath no per- 
bd advantage of him who believes and 
ves up to natural religion. If the atheiſt is 
frce of fears (which is not his caſe, becauſe 
they repreſent man as a favidum animal), he is 
alſo void of all hopes. If the atheiſt ſays, 
that religion involves a man into troubleſome 
mnxiety to prevent the worſt, and ſecure the 


| 
f 


EY 


| Whcft, that can happen to him after death; the 
religious man ſays, that all this trouble and 
n Nenxiety is reduced to a reaſonable and moral 
„conduct, for which his own underſtanding 
e erves him as guide and director. As for the 
f Wexpence of goods, and the expence of time, 


natural religion requires ſo little of theſe two 
articles, that they ſcarce deſerve a place in 
the account; and, whatever it is, it is volun- 
trily ſubmitted to. And, for the expence 
lof thought, to a ſpeculative man (and ſuch 
Ire the atheiſts with whom J have to do) it is 
nther a pleaſure than a pain. The reader 
muſt now judge on which fide the ballance 
of temporal happineſs lies; whether on the 
ide of atheiſm, on of religion 

[ DID admit that all the difficulties, diſad- 
ſantages, hardſhips, and inconveniencies of 


u rligion were to be e as recommen- 
4 dations 
. ima, contemnimus. Indag! tio ipſa r rerum tùm maximarum 
n- I tim occultiſſimarum habet ohlectationem. Si vero aliquid 


occurret quod veriſimile videatur, humaniſſimà _completur a- 
dimus yoluptate, Academ. quept lib. 2, 
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truth, whether ſpeculative or practical, caq 
be better for man, than a firm belief of thi 


lower world: our greateſt comforts and de 
lights (and, to an atheiſt, his only comforts) 
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dations of atheiſm. It is true, they are hy 
negative excellencies; but then it is as true 
that there are no poſitive advantages that ca 
be pleaded for a negative principle. Bu 
then I inſiſted, that it was but equal to ſtate 


as advantages of religion, all the diſadvantage 7 
of atheiſm, beſides all the real and poſiting, ch 
bleſſings and benefits that attend the belief | 


and the ſervice of Gop. And, in ſpeaking 
of theſe advantages of natural religion, I my 
regularly enough compare them with the di 
advantages of atheiſm. P 
Ap ſure, no opinion, no perſuaſion, nc 


exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, and a right ap 
prehenſion of his attributes! For, ' withou 
Gop, what have we? What are we? Un 
certain to us, in that caſe, were all our enjoy 
ments, and ſure to us were all our ſorrows 
We know that there is nothing ſtable in thi 


whatever they are, beſides our delight in thi 
Lord our Gop, are at the mercy of a thou 
ſand accidents which we can neither forſe 
nor prevent: and, had we not a GoD t 
make our addreſſes to in a day of diſtrels 
the leaſt calamity might fink us into deſpair 
An author not much famed for piety, af, 
a very moving deſcription of all the woe anc 

| IS. miſery 
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miſery, Which the ſword of the Goths and 


andals, famine and peſtilence, had brou ght 
n Italy, ſums up all with one difaſter 
p 5 ſtill, uncertainty in religion, occaſion- 
ad by the debates about the holy trinity. For, 
not knowing how to apply themſelves to 
« God, the only refuge of the diſtreſſed, 
they died in the moſt miſerable manner, 
being deſtitute both of help and hope.” 
Miſerable and wretched is their condition 
who are without Gop, and without hope in 
this world! In a day of health and proſperi- 
, a man who hath broke off all communi- 
tion with Gor, and, either formally, o 
upon the matter, renounced his allegiance pa 
the ſupreme Being, defyed the divine diſplea- 
lure, and deſpiſed his protection, may make 
| (hift to put a good face upon his bad prin- 
ples; but, when calamity and conſcience 
gin to contend with him, his crimes are 
kgibly impreſſed upon his countenance! 
brave king SAUL, who had often expoſed his 
fe in the high places of the field, and re- 
burned victorious, could not bear the thoughts 
being forſaken of Gop ! The Philſtines, 
id he, make war againſt me, and God is de- 
purted from me! Alas! poor prince! never 
Tas he ſo miſerable! And no wonder! For 
le ſpirit of a man will ſuftain his infirmity, but 
8 wounded ſpirit who can bear? For ſuch a 
Founded ſpirit there is no balſam, no cure 
without 
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doth not condemn him for wickedneſs ani 
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without Gop, and in him the atheiſt hath n . 
intereſt! 1 "4 

Ix it be ſaid, that, without the belief of / ha 
god, there can be no conſcience, and conſe thc 
quently no accuſer ; I acknowledge that th 10 
atheiſt hath no conſcience as God's deputed fea! 
judge, or as his vice-gerent : but he hath Mina; 
principle of reaſon, and a power of reflexion 
upon his paſt behaviour; and, if this conſciene 


diſobedience to Gop, whoſe authority ani 
being he denies; yet it is ſufficient to con 
demn him for his fooliſh and unreaſonah, 
doings. In this caſe the atheiſt's only relief 
an eternal inſenſibility, that is, that he muſt h 
miſerable as long as he hath a heing, whid 
is the pooreſt conſolation that can be admiiMeom 
niſtred to one in diſtreſs. This life, ſuch aMhelie: 
it is, is his ALL. And a woeful and deſpe r ! 
rate portion he hath of it, when burden leſſi 
with a load of calamities, never to be throw poet 
off, until it throws the bearer into the duſt ver 
And, if the atheiſt's life is not only free « 
trouble, but attended with health an 
ſtrength, and every accommodation for his va 
rious appetites and defires; as all theſe thing U 
are precarious in a world deſtitute of a wil 
and powerful governor to keep it in orde 
he trembles with fear of loſing what he en 
Joys; and, the greater value he puts upon h 
poſſoſſions, the greater his fear and _— 

| Fe 
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Every little danger he ſees himſelf expoſed to, 
he dreads as the fatal period of the whole of his 
happineſs! And ſo it is faid, by the Pſalmiſt, of 
thoſe fools who ſay in their hearts, there is 
no Go, * They were in great fear, where no 
fear was. On the other hand, the religious 
man believes that he is ſafer in the diſpoſal of 
his GoD, than in his own; and perſuades him- 

ſelf that every temporal bleſſing will be be- 
ſtowed upon him, and continued with him, 
that infinite wiſdom ſees is beſt for him 

upon the whole, that is, here, or hereafter. 
He conſiders Gop as his father, as his friend, 
3 his good and faithful maſter, whom none 
ſeek, and whom none ſerve, in vain, He 
therefore makes proſperity and adverſity wel- 
come from the hand that upholds him; and, 
believing that all things ſhall work together 
br his good, he accepts of life or death as a 
deſſing. In this frame of mind, the ſacred 
Dwlfect fings , God is our refuge and ftrength ; 
s very preſent help in trouble, Therefore will 
e e 20. fear, though the earth be removed, and 
Iimgh the mountains be carried into the midſt of 
s vile ea: though the waters thereof roar and be 


une ubled : though the mountains ſhake with the 
willing thereof. 0 5 | 
rde E Ir 
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IF it be ſaid, that ſome who fear and ſerre 
Goy are as uneaſy in their life, and as much 
afraid of death, as thoſe in whoſe thoughts; 


Gop is not at all: I ſay, not to inſiſt upon 0 
the ſtubbornneſs and ſtupidity of ſome natural] 2 
tempers, and the tenderneſs and weakneſs of i .. 
others, which may account in part for the ob- 5 
jection; I do allow that it is matter of fact, ;, 
that men do not always act according to their fe. 
profeſſion, nor even according to their prin- or 
ciples. In the concluſion of the preceeding fe 
ſection, I have advertiſed the reader, that [ 
do not undertake an hiſtorical but a rational ge- 
inquiry into the advantages and diſadvantages ger 
of religion. If only one of a thouſand make bin 
a right uſe of a good thing, and, by ſuch uſe; put 
reaps all the benefit that it yields; the thing is aut! 
in itſelf, profitable: for inſtance, Joseen rt 
ſoned right, from his religious principles, anq « 
reſolved and acted well, when he ſaid, Stu « ; 
1 do this great wickeaneſs and fin againſi Gov ig 
And, if religion, in his caſe, had a due nl u 
fluence upon his practice; it hath a natural « 
tendency, and, in itſelf, it is ſtrong enougi b. 
to over-rule the behaviour of men in ever th 
caſe. Gop hath commanded, and I will of of 
it, Gop hath prohibited, and I will forbeayg m 
ought to be the language of all that belie- if 
that Gop is the Governor, the Sovereigl « w 


and Judge of all rational creatures. And, I un 
J have already accounted for the defect WY « or 
| 1 5 influ end 
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influence of principles upon practice; to the 
objection now mentioned, I only anſwer, that, 
if the religious man is fretful and fearful, it is 
becauſe he forgets his principles : or becauſe, 
at that time, the ſtrength and violence of his 
paſſions obſtruct their influence. And, if, on 
the other hand, the atheiſt is eaſy and bold; 
it is becauſe he doth not underſtand the con- 
ſequences of his dull and diſmal principles: 
or becauſe his mind is intoxicated and ſtupi- 
fied with his luſts and pleaſures. 

No man of atheiſtical principles, if he re- 
fects duly upon them, can have a great and a 
generous ſoul: he is all contracted within 
himſelf; he is himſelf and no more: to which 
purpoſe, I willingly tranſcribe, from a great 
author, the following paſlage ; © I deſire thoſe | 
* that are atheiſtically inclined (it ſeems he 
did not believe there were any dogmatic a- 
* theifts), to conſider how mean a thing it 
* is to have hopes only in this life; and how 
« uneaſy a thing it is to have nothing but 
te fears as to the future. Theſe, ſure, muſt 
be little narrow ſouls, who can make to 
* themſelves a portion and ſufficiency out 
* of what they enjoy here, that think of no 
* more, that deſire no more! For, what ts 
« life, but a circulation of little mean actions? 
We lie down and riſe again, we dreſs and 
* undreſs, we feed and wax hungry, work 
* or play, and are Weary, and then lie down 

cc again, 
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a fair and noble attempt: there's nothing 
© in this worth our thoughts and paſſions, 


© ons, we are eternally happy. For my part, 


generous ſoul ; for, there is nothing great 


again, and the circle returns. We ſpend W* « 
the day in trifles ; and, when night comes, W*« « 
we throw ourſelves into the bed of folly, a. WW e 
c 
[ 


mong dreams and broken thoughts and 


wild imaginations. Our reaſon lies afleey W* : 
by us; and we are, for the time, as arrant W* 
brutes, as thoſe that fleep in the ſtalls or M* t 


in the fields. Are not the capacities of man M* t 


higher than theſe ? and ought not his am- S0 
bition and expectations to be greater? Let 
us be adventurers for another world ; it i; 


If we ſhould be diſappointed, we are fill 
no worſe than the reſt of our fellow-crea- 
tures; and, if we ſucceed in our expectati- 


I cannot be perſuaded, that any man of 2. 
theiſtical inclinations, can have a great and 


in this world, if you take Gop out of it: 
therefore, ſuch a perſon can have no great 
thoughts, no great aims, or expectations, 
or defigns ; for all muſt be within the com- 
paſs of this life and this dull body. Nei- 
ther can he have any great inſtincts or noble 
paſſions ; for, if he had, they would na- 
turally excite in him greater ideas, inſpire 
him with higher notions, and open thethat 
ſcenes of the intellectual world. Laſtly,Wnent 
he can have no great ſenſe of * ſreati 
A © i. 
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dom, goodneſs, providence, or any of the 
« divine perfections. And theſe are the great- 
« eſt things that can enter into the thoughts 
« of man, and that do moſt enlarge and en- 
noble the mind. And therefore, I ſay a- 
« gain, that he who is naturally inclined to a- 
« theiſm, being alſo naturally deſtitute of all 
© theſe, muſt have a little and narrow ſoul.” 
do far my excellent author, who had himſelf 
a ſoul, as great and noble, as fine thoughts 
could make it! I 47] 

Ir Gop were a Being only of rigorous ju- 
ſtice and ſeverity, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
that guilty finners ſhould wiſh or incline to 
be from under his government: but, when 
Gop is good and merciful, as well as juſt ; 
they that incline to atheiſm, muſt be more 
in love with their laſts, and finful pleaſures, 
than with a God of love, a Gop who is love 
and goodneſs, Were it left to the choice of 
man, from under the dominion of unruly paſ- 
tons, and free of guilt, and free of fears of 
merited puniſhment, whether he had rather 
be without Gop, to ſhift for himſelf, and 
make the beſt of this poor momentary life, 
without dependance upon divine protection; 
or to be under the government of an infinite- 
h wiſe, good, and juſt Being; mean muſt 
mat ſoul be, that would balance for a mo- 
ment! If any thing can make a reaſonable 
creature heſitate in his choice betwixt — 

an 
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and religion, it muſt be guilt and diſorders I 


and, from a corrupted ſpring or ſource, ng : 
clear ſtream can flow. A man in wants and fl © 
difficulties, in contempt and in diſgrace, that p 
would be pleaſed to continue in ſuch a ſtate, " 
rather than enjoy a kingdom, with all the * 
advantages and honours that attend it, upon af 
certain reaſonable and practical conditions, * 
muſt be a perſon unfit for every honourable "ad 
and advantageous ftation, And he that reſt an 
ſatisfied with this vain and troubleſome world, f 
and makes the triffling and childiſh enjoy- 55 
ments of it, the full extent of his deſires and Tn 
wiſhes, makes choice of a part far beloy 1 
the dignity and capacity of his nature. al 
I nave faid that it is true, upon the reli- 4 
vious hypotheſis, there is as much to be loſt a 
as to be gained; and in ſuch a caſe, of equal 71 
fear of loſs, and equal hopes of profit, it 1s id f 
better to forfeit Gop and all his favours, than 0 
to run the riſque of incurring his diſpleaſure, bh 
by negligence and blunders in the buſineſs o - th 
being. This is ſomething more than a mere 3 
ſuppoſition: it is the language of many a al 
heart; and, I may ſay, of all hearts weddec U 
to their luſts and ſinful pleaſures. But thi Ta 
choice of independency upon a Gop of good- SY 
neſs, and a Gop of juſtice, preſuppoſes ar . 
unreaſonable and a criminal conduct as 118 5 
foundation; but, if there is a poflibility 0 * 


behaving in ſuch a manner as to obtain the 
= 7 — approbation 
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approbation and protection of an ALMIGHTY | 


rd 6-4 . 

Wl Being, it is the baſeſt and the meaneſt choice 
bh that a reaſonable ſoul can make, to deſire 
wn to be from under his government. We came 


into 4 land, ſaid the ſpies to Moſes, whether 
te, 6401 ſenteſt us, and ſurely it floweth with milk 


tie and honey : but the inhabitants are giants, in 
0 whoſe fight we appeared as graſhoppers ; nor 
1 do they live ſecurely in ſcattered huts and 
N tents unprepared for war, but in large and 
1 well fortified cities. Upon this report, the 

people murmur and mutiny againſt Moſes, 
ph and defire to return to their former ſlavery. 
"I In this conduct of the 1/raelites, there is ſome- 


thing like prudence and precaution ; but, no 
man can read that piece of hiſtory, without 
condemning them for want of bravery and 
greatneſs of ſpirit : and yet, this their coward- 
ly behaviour, is but a faint emblem of the in- 
comparably greater ſtupidity and puſillanimi- 
ty of thoſe who would be content rather to 
ſpend a few days here in vanity and vexa- 
tion, and then to be no more for ever ; than 
to make a gallant attempt for a bleſſed im- 
mortality. 1 1 
Dip any ſcheme of natural religion lay us 
under a neceſſity of offering ſacrifices beyond 
our power; to purchaſe hecatombs and rivers 
of oil; did Gop call for our firſt- born for 
our tranſgreſſion, or the fruit of our bodies 
for the ſins of our ſoul (and ſome have r 
| cle 
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theſe for an atonement) ; we might perhajy 
imagine, that the favour of Gop was either . 
an impoſſible or too dear a purchaſe : but, M 4 
when nothing is demanded af us, but what h; hi 
good for us, to do juſtice, to love mercy, MW de 
and to walk humbly with our Go ; all a. hit 
theiſts ſtand in the way to their own greateſt I ch 
honour and happineſs. | th 
Do not thoſe elevated views, thoſe exalt-WM let 
ed hopes of enjoying a God of infinite good- I nal 
| neſs, as a loving father, a kind friend, andi ma 
an almighty protector and benefactor, dilateMf dor 
and extend the ſoul of the religious man? 


Noble are his thoughts, great and juſt ar 80 
his defires! A God to be enjoyed, heaven ti tha 
be his everlaſting habitation, and there to hin 
ſhine in the glory, and to be filled with the (cer 
Joys, of his Lord: theſe hopes, I ſay, make afte 

him deſpiſe all difficulties, and bravely en- wh: 
counter all dangers. Inſtead of magnifying of | 

the hazards and hardſhips which lie in hi heat 

Way to eternal bliſs, his Jeligheful hopes and to h 
views make him look upon them as light ry d 
and inconſiderable. Few had more hard be n 
ſhips and afflictions for their lot, than tha and 
firſt chriſtians; and yet one of them fad wor 
* Our hght affliftion, which is but for fi I 
moment, worketh for us an exceedingly exceed both 

ing and eternal weight of glory. )Ichou 

5 X Ly W prop 


* 2 Cor. iv, 17. ts "Miter 
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Lr the atheiſt amuſe his poor empty ſoul 
with the inſipid pleaſures of this animal, low, 
ſhort, and troubleſome life; let him delight 
himſelf with a conceit of his parts and pru- 
dence, ſuperior to theſe of his ſpecies ; let 
him live upon his airy ſpeculations of fate or 
chance, and fancy himſelf happy in following 
the dictates or impulſes of his brutal paſſions ; 
let him dream of ſurviving himſelf in the an- 
nals of fame, and of the durable monuments of 
marble or braſs, to be built over his duſt, a- 


dorned with all emblems of wiſdom and victo- 


: but he ought to know, that thoſe pleaſures 
paſs; that his prudence is but for a moment; 
that his thoughts and notions perith with 
him; that his dull philoſophy will not de- 
ſcend with him to the grave, nor entertain him 
after death; that, they who ſpeak of him, 
when he is gone to his place, will but ſpeak 
of him behind his back and without his 
hearing ; and, that rocks of tombs will be loſt 
to him, the very day he dies; and that the ve- 
ry duſt beneath them, which once was, will 
be no more, his for ever. All is loſt to him; 
and he is loſt to himſelf, and to all the 
world! 

ThAr futurity which the religious man 
both in view, is highly worthy of his 
thoughts, his care, and his concern; and that 


© propenſity of human nature to a ſurvivancy 


after death, affords to him more pleaſure than 
l doth 


8 
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doth his preſent life. This ſurvivancy the 


atheiſt affects; but then the thoughts of it 
afford nothing but trouble. Upon ſuch a nar- | 
row ſcheme and hypotheſis as that of atheiſm, MW x 
it is ſurpriſing a man can enjoy a minute of M d 
pleaſure or eaſe; or that one noble thought 
can enter his ſoul! His reaſon and under- i 
ſtanding is miſplaced ; or, he hath more of tt 
it, than he wants or can make uſe of: and, m 
what is ſuperfluous, is always troubleſome. MW di 
All thought and conſideration that goes be- nc 


yond this life, muſt be a burden to him: and en 
bis very being muſt become his lois! For all W de 
his enjoyments, even thoſe he puts the great- pl. 
eſt value upon, only ſerve to let him know, Ml Rc 
what a miſerable thing it is to loſe them and G0 


| himſelf eternally! He muſt think the beaſts M of 


of the field vaſtly ſuperior to him in happi- ¶ be 
neſs, who have no thought at all about futu- WE thi! 
rity; and feed on without anxiety, until ſome IM ove 
unforſeen and unexpected blow beats them IM the 
down to the duſt. Fain would he live for e- mat 
ver, here or hereafter ; but independently ot I eſte 
Gop! He knows he cannnot: he forſees his I tion 
oor fate: he fears, he d:eads it; but cannot WM that 
avoid it! And, for as ſhort as his duration is I is a 
in his opinion, (and, when compared with the WW  r 
eternal views of the religious man, it is but the I ſtan 
ſhadow of a dream) even that dream is in- ¶ aboy 
terrupted and broken in upon with the woe- ¶ Hun 
ful thoughts, that, by and by, and * 
5 a 
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that very minute, he ſhall be no more, for- 
ever! The thoughts of an atheiſt, did he al- 
low himſelf to think in conſequence of his 
principles, are enough to make him mad and 
diſtracted. 

THE principles of religion open up to the 
godly man, in their full diſplay, the ſcenes of 
the intellectual and material world. They 
make him acquainted with his own ſoul; and 
diſcover to him its moſt wonderful value, its 
nobility and grandure. The belief of a Gop 
enables him to enter into the thoughts and 
deſigns of his fellow intelligences; and to 
pleaſe himſelf with their juſtneſs and beauty. 
Religion makes a man acquainted with his 
Cob, who. is himſelf a ſpirit, and the father 
of ſpirits. It is only the godly man that can 
be delighted with the order and harmony of 
things. For, allowing fate or chance to rule 
over all (which the atheiſt muſt do), and in 
the whole univerſe, whether intellectual or 
material, there is nothing worthy of his 
eſteem or admiration ! It is worth obſerva- 
tion, that, whatever is found in brute matter 
that relembles the work of art or deſign moſt, 
8 always moſt admired. Therefore, as far 
2s reality exceeds reſemblance, and the ſub- 
ſtance exceeds the ſhadow ; ſo far is deſign 
above chance. Deſign is the ſtandard and 
foundation of all beauty, and of every "thi 2 

N that 
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that can pleaſe and delight the mind. Re. 
move dejign out of the univerſe, and all that 
is beautiful yaniſhes with it. 
THrovucn there is nothing that can be bet. 
ter imagined than the frame and make-of the 
material world; and, though the beauty, order, 
and variety of beings in it, are, to one that 
conſiders them as the workmanſhip of an in- 
finitely wiſe and powerful Being, ſubjects of 
delightful and everlaſting contemplation ; yet, 
to the man of an atheiſtical caſt of mind, the 
world is but one great wilderneſs, in which 
he perceives nothing of order, harmony, or 
beauty. All that he can ſay and think of the 
moſt wonderful works of nature (a term ad- 
apted to atheiſm) is, that they are well e- 
nough fituated; but that they could not 
poſſibly been otherways: for fate and ne- 
ceſſity hath placed them as they are. That 
there is no more beauty in a verdent plain, a 
3 oak, and a large river, or even in 
the animal parts of the univerſe, than in 
heaps of rocks and frightful precipices. De- 
ſign hath nothing, no influence, no part in 
all theſe things; and therefore they are all 
of them equally unworthy of admiration. 
If fate and neceſſity hath not placed them as 
they are ; chance hath jumbled them together 
into the diſpoſition in which we now behold 
them, The atheiſt ſees nothing of deſign 
or contrivance in the moſt curious parts = 
| | ene 
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. che univerſe; and therefore, to him, in all 


at the world, there is nothing worthy of his ap- 
robation, or that can give him the leaſt plea- 
- pre. But, to the man of religious principles, 
„e te works of the Lord are great, ſought out of 
r, MW them that have pleaſure 1 in them. His work 
at Wi honowr able and glorious . And no man but 
n- be who hath pleaſure in the works of God, 
of will ſearch them out; and none but he who 
et, Nconſiders them as the productions of infinite 
de Nviſdom and power, can have pleaſure in 
h them. And, it is to be remarked, that the 
or MWereateſt naturaliſts have always had their 
he minds turned to religion; and in no atheiſt 
d. erer made any valuable diſcoveries in what is 
e- called natural philoſophy. Their heads and 
ot hearts are turned another way; and, their prin- 
e- cal aim is to find fault, that they may lefſen 
at the beauties of Gop's creation. 
2 Bor, if the atheiſt would reaſon conſe- 
in Wequentially from his principles, he could nei- 


vith any thing that he doth. For, he himſelf 
bas much a fatal or a caſual being, as an 

ther part of the univerſe; he, and all that 
be doth, and all that he bath, is pure fate 
Or chance and in neither is there any thing 
that deſerves approbation or eſteem. And, 

can there be a more miſerable condition of a 
national animal, than to have no 3 in 


himſelf, 


* Pal. 90 2. 


\ 


ther admire nor be pleaſed with himſelf, nor 
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of all ideas enter into his mind. If the fineſt 


the bottom, it is not the works of art and ge 
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himſelf, nor in any thing beſides, while in 
this life, except what is brutal; and, to have 
no hopes, after death? But the religious ma 
finds, in the works of Gor; an inexhauſtible 
fund of pleaſure and admiration. And, were 
it not for his hopes of vaſtly more glorioy 
diſcoveries hereafter, he would be content tg 
admire, with rapture and ecſtaſy forever, the 
wiſdom of Gop in his works here beloy; 
He ſees, that day unto day uttereth ſpeech, a/ 
nigbt unto night ſheweth knowledge ; and that 
Gop hath made every thing beautiful in its ti 
and ſeaſon. N 

Wren, from the wondrous works which in, 
he beholds, the godly man raiſes up his 
thoughts to the great artificer (and they al 
ways lead that way); the nobleſt and greateſ 


roductions of which man is the author 
ſuch as buildings, paintings, ſculptures; ſuc 
as heroic poems, or philoſophical eflay 
can raiſe, in the beholders, or readers, an 
delight; the whole of it ultimately terminate 
upon the artiſt, or the writer: or rather, al 


nius, but the artiſts and authors, which wait 
admire, When we take in one view the ex 
tent and bulk of the mere material world 
and its order and harmony, the vegetable, the 


animal, and rational parts of the univerſe; th * P 
foul muſt be filled with admiration of the 4+ 


great 
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great artificer. The heavens declare the glory 
J God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy- 
rk, It was in ſuch a frame of ſpirit, that 
the royal poet ſung Þ I will extol thee my God, 
0 King : and I will bleſs thy name for ever 
md ever. Every day will J bleſs thee, and I 
will praiſe thy name for ever and ever, Great 
the Lord, and greatly to be praiſed, and his 
rea ne is unſearchable.: All thy works 
raiſe thee, O Lord, and thy ſaints ſhall bleſs 
hee, I Praiſe ye him, all his angels, praiſe 
r lim, all his hoſts, praiſe ye him, ſun and 
wn, praiſe him, all ye flars of light, praiſe 
lm, ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be 
pre the heavens. Let them praiſe the name of 
le Lord; for he commanded, and they were 
rated. | ? PERS: —_ 

ALL the pleaſure, admiration, and delight, 
hat the creation can afford, terminate in Gop 
he maker of heaven and earth. And, as 
rery worker exceeds his work, and every 
aſe ſurpaſſes in excellence the effect; fo 
oth the Almighty ſurpaſs his creation. Be- 
int man and his productions, either of art 
genius, there is ſome proportion; but, be- 
ixt God and his moſt honourable and glo- 
ous works, there is none at all : for, betwixt 


rate and infinite, none can be imagined. 
the All 
tha * Pſalm xix. x. : 


7 Ibid. cxlv. 
} Ibid. cxlviii, 
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All Gop's works are limited and bounded 
but Gop, the author, is eſſentially infinite ig 

all perfection. In him there is perfect vi 
dom, unbounded goodneſs, unlimited power 
and ſovereign juſtice. If the harmony, order 
a and beauty of the world adminiſter deligh 
to the mind ; the harmony of the divine a 
tributes gives greater pleaſure to the foul o 
the godly man. When the royal propbt 
had reckoned up ſome of the works of thi 
Almighty, he ſays, O Lord how manifolds 
thy works ! In wiſdom thou haſt made ti em al 
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1 the earth is full of thy riches, I will fong unt ho 
il} the Lord, as lorg as 1 live + I will ſing provje i tn 
my God, wh:le I have my being: my meditatim  ;.. 

him ſhall be ſweet : I will be glad in the Lird 3 

Such language may poſhbly give offence fl | 

modern philoſophers who deſpiſe the {fl hin 


tures of the clergy | But I take pleaſure 1 
it: and I tranſcribe it, not only becauſe ren 
ſuits my ſpeculations, but likeways becaul ple 
it was an ancient practice to praiſe Go it pro 


3 

il his wonderful works. If pleaſure and d we 
{| light in ſtudy and meditation, is a part 0. 
1} human happineſs; in this thing the god por 
11 man is happier than the atheiſt : who, inſtes hap 
14 of taking pleaſure in the works of Gop, ani the; 
= worſhipping and praiſing him for them, ba and 
1 an averſion to them. with 
"it | Bu: zh 


* Pſalm civ, 


/ 
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Bor, when the religious man conſiders him- 
ſelf as related to, and intereſted in, all the 
erfections of Gop, he finds, in his own 
mind, eaſe and ſatisfaction, joy and gladneſs, 
not to be imagined, but by thoſe that have 
experienced it, He looks upon the wiſdom 
of GoD, as his guide and counſellor ; upon his 
almighty power, as his protection; upon his 
goodneſs, as his portion and ſufficiency ; up- 


from the woeful conſequences of his fins : 
and, when he can ſay, this Gop is my Gop 
for ever and ever, he concludes, that every 
thing that can make him happy, and can 
RY and perfect his nature, is infured to 
im. oe | | 
Nor only what he enjoys and hopes for 
himſelf, but all the enjoyments and expecta- 
tions of Gop's friends, ſervants, and child- 
ren, become his likewiſe. Religion multi- 
plies his poſſeſſions; and claims, and actually 
procures him, the bleſſings of others. When 
we love Gor, (and who would not love a 
Gop of love) we love all that belong to him, 
for his ſake; we mult therefore rejoice in their 
happineſs : and, by rejoicing, we partake of 
their bleſſings. If our friends are proſperous 
and happy in their affairs, we are delighted 
with their felicity : and, if their happineſs de- 
W 'ichts us, it is as much ours, as it is theirs ; 
vr more it cannot do for them. Their de- 


Mm light 


on his mercy, as his refuge and hiding- place 
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light and ours may differ in degree, but not in Ml © 
kind; but ſtil] their perſonal happineſs is an 
addition to our own perſonal enjoyments, | 
Bur the poor narrow-hearted atheiſt, who 1 
hath renounced his relation to Gop, and, in ; 
that renounciation, hath renounced his relati— | 
on to every thing that belongs to Gop, hath 6 
all that he can call happineſs bounded with. MW ” 
in his own mortal body. This life, which I © 
depends intirely upon the duration of hi ch 
vital frame, is his ALL; and, what is with- 
out it, or beyond it, is none of his. There 65 
is a bible-ſtory of a robbery, committed by N 
ſome Danites, of images, ephod, teraphim, 00 
and prieſt: Micah, the man who ſuſtained 5 
the loſs, followed the robbers, and ſaid, * } f 
have taken away my gods, and the prieſt, an 5 
are gone; and what have I more? In ſuch I er 
gods his loſs was little; but they that put | 
Gop far from them, and deny his being, and 
it of the world, have nothing let e 
government 0 ing * 
them that is worth caring or crying for WW f 
A gloomy and a diſmal life immediately to end _ 
in annihilation, is all their portion! Religion ; F 


is good at all times, and in all eircurnſtances, 
. 3 . . _ and 
in proſperity, in adverſity, in health, in fick-WF nich 
neſs, in living, and in dying: but atheiſm 
is never good; in adverſity, it drives to de- 
ſpair; in proſperity, it cools and damps the f. 
5 : that 
pleaſure which ſhould attend it; and, in WI... 
dying; 


* Judges xviii. 
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dying hour, it is as improper, as, is a fiddle, to 


a man in a fever. In a word, atheiſm is a 
peculatiog which cannot bear practice in a 
rational way, unbecoming and below the in- 
tellectual faculties of man; and ſuch as ren- 
ders his REASON, the diſtinguiſhing ornart1ent 
of human nature, ſuperfluous and troubleſome: 
before it can fit the man, he muſt become 
a beaſt. 

I conceive I am now intitled to cont 
that the perſonal advantages are on the fide of 
religion ; without any deduction to be made 
for atheiſm, but fach as flow from a vitious 
and criminal life. It is only the minds of 
ſuch, that the belief of a Gop can fill with ter- 
ror, If atheiſm can reconcile wickedneſs and 
peace of mind, it muſt be a wicked ſpecula- 
tion: truth and goodneſs are convertible 
terms ; no ill conſequence therefore can fol- 
low from true principles ; and principles, both 


good and true, can never protect a vitious | 


and wicked practice 
He that believes religion, believes to his 
profit ; and he that doth not believe that Gop 


s the Governor of the world, who approves 


ad protects virtue, and difapproves and pu- 
niſhes vice, diſbelieves to his loſs. It is a 
man's intereſt to believe in God; but, it is not 
his intereſt, to be deceived; and therefore, he 
that believes in Gop, is not deceived. I know 
that this wy of reaſoning is ridiculed, as a 

wrong 


it 
1 
fl 
il 


| 
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wrong caſt againſt a fair and impartial inquiry, 
But it is the cuſtom of SoLoMoNn's fool, or 
wicked man, not only to make a mock at fin, 
but to make a mock of good ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, Of this more hereafter. 
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SECT. X; 


of the PunL1c Advantages and Diſudvan- 
tages of RELIGION. 


N the preceeding ſection, it hath been made 
appear, that religion 1s a perſonal advan- 
age. Virtue is the happineſs and vice is the mi- 
ry of every man, is an aphoriſm worthy of 
lord Shaftsſbury's authority, and Sopho's re- 
commendation, Religion ſtrongly perſuades 
nctue, and diſſuades from vice; it muſt there- 
fore be a public as well as a perſonal bleſſing: 
for, that ſociety is the happieſt, that is made 
up of good and honeſt, virtuous and happy 

members. ell | 
THAT an atheiſt loves himſelf, and pur- 
ſues thoſe meaſures, which, in his opinion, 
tend to make him happy, I do admit; but, it 
z no conſequence from his principles, that he 
muſt be concerned for the happineſs of others. 
The atheiſt belongs to himſelf; every thing 
in his power, he appropriates: this life, to- 
gether with its appendant pleaſures, is his chief 
end. He hath no intereſt in the . 
of 
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of others, but in ſo far as it tends to his own, 
If his horſe can be of more ſervice to hin 
than his brother; the horſe muſt have the 
preference in his care. An animal, ſo abſo- 
lutely ſelfiſh, cannot be duly ſocial. 

3 mankind N the atheiſ 
not excepted, have ſocial affections. They 
have all likewiſe reaſon. An atheiſt know 
a circle from a ſquare, a fyllogiſm from: 
4 inn, right from wrong, and virtuous fro 
vicious but, if this knowledge, as to his con 
duct, is without ſuitable effect; it can be nc 
credit to his ſpeculation, that it is inconſiſten 
with the make and frame of his mind. 

Fo this reaſon, well conſtituted govern 
ments do guard againſt ſuch members; there 
fore religion, in antient times, became a ne 
ceſſary qualification of a citizen. Zaibucus 
an Talian, born at Locris, of a noble family 
a learned ſcholar of Pythagoras, and lawgi 
ver, choſen by his country, in the preface 
requires, 1 hat, in the firſt place, 5 8 
e bove all, the citizens ſhould be fully 
«e ſuaded, and undoubtedly believę, that 1 * 
« were gods; and that devoutly looking uf 
<< to heaven, and viewing the beauty and ad: 
«© mirable harmony and order thereof, the 
* ſhould judge, and certainly conclude, * 
ce that great work was not of man, 
te came there by chance: and deren or 


** dained that they ſhould adore and A 
80 10 


les, 
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ſbip the gods, from whom all that is good 
« deſcends upon man: and, to that end, that 
« they ought to have their minds pure and 
« unſpotted ; inſomuch that the gods were 
« better pleaſed with the juſt and honeſt a- 
« tions of righteous men, than with all 
their coſtly ſacrifices *. 


the way, that people ſhould * obliged by 
aw to believe; and ſomething ſtill more ex- 
raordinary, that a man fo wiſe and learned, 
nd ſo well acquainted with the make of the 
human mind, ſhould be the author of ſuch a 
by: when he could not be ignorant, that 
tis argument only, and not pains, and penal- 
tes, or honours, or rewards, that enforce be- 


elge, that ſuch a law would be a great grie- 


Ihe particular caſe before me, the legiſlator, 
n my opinion, may be excuſed : for, that 
e depend upon ſome ſuperior or ſupreme 
dower, is a truth ſo neceſſary to be believed, 
nd, at the fame time, ſo level to human un- 


it by law, is no more than to oblige men 
o beſtow a few ſerious thoughts and reflexi- 


ally affect their outward ſenſes. 5 
Ir 
M Diodor, Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 3. 


Ir may be thought ſomething odd and out 


ef and perſuaſion. In many caſes, I acknow- 


ance to many weak but honeſt men, and a 


hardſhip to people of the beſt parts; but, in 


krflanding, that, to enforce the perſuaſion 


ins upon themſelves, and thoſe objects that 
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Ix this was the lawgiver's meaning, it 
not an opinion that hath any great curren.l © 


cy in our times. It is a more prevailing no 
tion, that, not only ignorance, but a diſhe.Ml © 
lief, of our dependance upon Gop, is rathedﬀ © 
to be excuſed than puniſhed, both by Gooliff © « 

(c 


and man. And, what is ſtill a more ſarpri 


fing inſtance of toleration and charity, ti 
teachers of atheiſm plead for an immunity i 
publiſhing their tenets ; and others too ple]. 
for them. I wiſh ſome may not be willing © ' 
to honour and reward them, for their pains! .J © 4 
Whether it was the opinion of the learneſ i b 
Locrian, that the belief of religion could H v 
the effect of law, or not; I am ſure, it mull” h 
have been his opinion, that religion was MM " 
neceſſary qualification of a citizen; and th e 
atheiſm did diſqualify a man for a member o 6 pl 
ſociety, and was reaſon ſufficient to deprint "01 
him of all the bleſſings and benefits of it. * bt 

THE next authority that I chuſe to men ” of 
tion, is that of the great PLuTARcn, writing ef 
againſt CoLoTEs, an epicurean : ſome imagine lg 
that the paſſage makes religion to be the e an 
fect of politics; ſo pointedly doth it ſet forth ci 
the neceſſity of it, for the foundation and ſux thy 
port of ſociety. *© The firſt eſtabliſhment 0 found 
% Jaws, and of that police which Color Whic 
e praiſes ſo much, as the moſt importent ny 


is the belief and perſuaſion of the gods 
by which Tycurgus ſanctified the Laces 
mmonialls 
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« montans; Numa, the Romans; Jen, the A. 
« thenians; and Deucalion, all the Greeks uni- 
« verſally, in rendering them devout and af- 
fectionate towards the gods, in prayers, 
© oaths, oracles, and prophecies, by means 
© of hopes and fears with which they inſpi- 
© red them. Travel through the world; 
© and you ſhall find towns and open dwel- 
lings without the knowledge of letters, 
« without kings, and even without houſes, 
wanting ſilver and the uſe of money, who 
do not ſo much as know what theatres and 
* bodily exerciſe are: but you ſhall find none 
© without the knowledge of Gop, and who 
„have no oaths to ſwear ; who neither pray 
nor ſacrifice, to obtain good, and to avert 
„evil. Never did man fee, and, in my o- 
* pinion, never ſhall ſee, ſuch a thing: but, 
* on the contrary, ſhall ſooner ſee a city 
built without a foundation, than a police 
* eſtabliſhed without any religion or notion 
* of the gods; or, a people among whom re- 
* ligion is not preſerved, after it is once known 
* and believed. This is what cements ſo- 
" cieties of men, and is the foundation and 
* the ſupport of all their laws.” What is the 
bundation of all human laws, and without 
hich the moſt unpoliſhed people were not 
o be found, cannot owe its original to hu- 
nan laws and inſtitutions, 

Nun Sox 
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SoME THINGS indeed are the additions of 


human invention; but, the notion of a ſu- . 
preme power and proprietor of the world, in . 


my author's, opinion, is prior to all human . 
laws and ſocieties. And this“ Ariſtotle con- n 
firms: he ſays, © The additions made to the 
ce true idea of the divine nature, were only 0 
« fables fitted to the capacity of the people, Ml 
ce and the intereſt of ſociety ; and, from that 
e view, they made the gods reſemble men 
c and other animals.” When an antient au- 
thor gives it as his opinion, that religion is 
neceſſary for eſtabliſhing and governing ſo- 
cieties; it is not good reaſoning thence to con- 
clude, that the whole of it is a political f. 
ction. The heathens themſelves, and all that 
know any thing of the matter, believe, that 
many things in their theology were fable anc 
fiction; but, ſince they did diſtinguiſh fiction 
from original truth, it is doing direct injuſtice 
to their ſentiments, to make the whole of thei 
religion merely political. Lucretius and Pt 
tronius Arbiter, two epicureans, in aſcribing 


W 


the riſe of religion to fear, occaſioned by *e 
thunder, which awakened the firſt inhabitant! * 
of the earth out of the duſt, allow it to be i 
co-eval with mankind, and not the invention. | 
of legiſlators and politicians. To be ſhot. 5 
if religion is neceſſary for men to live in lo. Be 
ciety, it cannot be a fiction; becauſe no os 


1 „ 4 
* Metaph. lib. 12, 
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Him can be neceſſary. The neceſſity of re- 
ligion is a demonſtration of its truth: but I 
muſt not anticipate what I have to ſay in a 
more proper place. 

MR. BAYLE, whoſe obſervation, nothing 


but his own aſſertions and poſitions, does e- 
ſcape, ſays, * One cannot conceive, that a 


« founder of ſociety can eſtabliſh a form of 
government, without preſcribing ſome di- 
« vine worſhip, as a part of it. = 

IT is not only the opinion of philoſophers 
and politicians, antient and modern, that re- 
gion was neceſſary to form and ſupport ſo- 
Gate but an opinion, that was reduced to 
proctice by every nation, and that at a public 
expence. The moſt frugal ſtates beſtowed 
erally upon it: what religion coſt the E- 
gyptians, the Grecians, and Romans, is gene- 
ally well known; and, it is as well known, 
that they were nations too wiſe, to beſtow 
much upon a thing that was of little uſe to 
the public. 

Ix proceſs of time, the original religion 
became burdened with many abſurdities in 
the credenda, or ſpeculative part of it. The 
heathens, + © when they knew Gop, they 
{ glorified him not as Gop, neither were 
thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their fooliſh heart was darken- 


"ed: "Pony themſelves to be wiſe, they 
ce became 


* 


_ 
ov 


* 
** 


„ Vol. ili. p. 703; 
FT Rom. i. 21, 22, 23. 
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* became fools, and changed the glory of 
* the incorruptible Gop, into an image made 
c like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
© four footed beaſts, and creeping things. 
lord Shaft/bury might have alledged, that the 
apoſtle borrowed this from Ariſtotleo. But, 
one may juſtly alledge, that the abſurdity of 
the heathen theology was a thing well known 
to Jews and Gentiles : but, ſo uſeful or ne- 
ceſſary was religion eſteemed, that the weight 
of its adventitious and fabulous abſurdities 
did not fink it into a total or national diſ- 
regard. N 
Ir the abſurdity of the credenda was hard, 
the inhumanity of its precepts was ſtil] har- 
der, to bear ; impurities and human ſacrifices 
made a part of their divine worſhip. ' The 
Locrians made a vow, to proſtrate their 
daughters, for deliverance from their enemies, 
A royal virgin was ſacrificed, for a fair wind! 
to carry the Grectan fleet to the Trojan ſhore, 
When a mother ſold her child, to be burnt 
alive, to appeaſe the angry gods, ſhe was 0- 
bliged to attend the ſacrifice, or rather the 
execution: and, if ſhe ſhed a tear, ſhe loſt 
the price. This was a Carthaginian law, 
All which notwithſtanding, religion was ſtill 
retained, not as a thing merely expedient, 
but as abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation 
of a people; for, what leſs could poſſibly be 
pleaded, for ſuch barbarity? And, _ 
| there 
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of W there were not wanting ſome who complain- 
de MW cd of theſe hardſhips, as is to be ſeen by the 
nd Gaying of an antient poet, now become a com- 
. non proverb,, | 


ut, Jartum reljgio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 


ge- Will, in ſpite of all remonſtrances, religion 
rht MW prevailed. The antient heathen philoſophers 
ies and politicians had much better reaſon to 
liſ- complain of religion, than our modern vir- 
tuoſos have to find fault with the chriſtian 
rd, Nhyſtem; eſpecially as it ſtands eſtabliſhed in 
are this nation: for, in reſpect of grievances, 
ces whether perſonal or public, it ſcarce differs 
be Wi any thing from natural religion. Upon 
tramination, it will be found, that the ob- 
ections, brought againſt the practical part of 
chriſtianity, bear equally againſt the religion 
of nature. | f 
unt However, the beſt things are liable to 
 0-ibuſe. To conſider natural religion as a per- 
theFWlonal principle, there can be nothing unnatu- 
loſt Wal, nothing unreaſonable, nothing hurtful 
aw, Wn it, when embraced by ſociety, and the be- 
lef of it made a qualification of a citizen; 
this qualification of courſe muſt be ſupported 


tion Wind ſecured with civil ſanctions ; and, theſe 
7 beFlintiions are more or leſs ſevere, as the ma- 
ugh Wtiirate judges fit and expedient, = 


ByT 


of WM Such devil ſ things religion could perſuade ! 
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Bur, before any religion, natural or infjj. p 
tuted, can be adopted as a ſupport or help to 
ſociety, it muſt be digeſted into a ſyſtem; 
that the magiſtrate may know, what is fit to 
be recommended to the belief of particular, 
and what is unworthy of credit and encoy- 
ragement. And, that ſuch ſyſtems may be 
the more regarded, they are not confidere 
as a collection of philoſophical ſpeculations, or 
moral precepts enacted by human authority: 
but, ſo far as I know, they have been deli 
vered as laws bearing the ſtamp of divine au- 
thority. And, as to the rational and moral 
part, the claim to the authority of Gop is 
never laid unjuſtly. The other part, calle 
Poſitive inſtitutions, before they can paſs or be 
received as religious laws, they are- always 


lic c 
conſidered as divine revelations. To this alM;.+ 
of them make pretence, ſome upon better vith 
and ſome upon worſe, evidence. The pure duty 
ſyſtem of religion, which I take to be chriſtiM.; 
anity, beſides the rules contained in it fo dug! 
order, diſcipline, and government of chriſt Mv © 
an ſocieties, as ſuch, or as churches, can adMhi{, 
mit of human ſupplements ; eſpecially, whenWh; 
under the protection of the magiſtrate : ſuc: me 
as the appointment of time and place for pub must 
lic worſhip; providing for the ſafety and quie thoug 
of worſhippers, and preventing diſturbances Wnent 


who ſhall read and explain the ſcriptures, in 
proc and exhort the aſſembly, and prefide 
pray 
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prayer and praiſe. Though theſe, and ma- 


y other ſuch laws, relate to religion; they 
are not to be conſidered as divine inſtitutions, 
but only as commands of human authority. 
If the civil magiſtrate fins it proper to main- 
tin teachers and other officers of thoſe aſſem- 
flies at the public charge; they may ſettle 
the qualifications of ' thoſe to be admitted to 
the office, and intitled to the benefice. 

Wren ſuch a religious eſtabliſhment is 
once made, every wiſe magiſtrate, whether 
religious or atheiſtical, may and ought to en- 
force obedience, with civil ſanctions in all 
that profeſs the faith and religion ſettled by 
national law. It then becomes a part of the 
avil conſtitution ; and all that join as mem- 
bers of thoſe aſſemblies, ſupported at the pub- 
ie charge, muſt ſubmit to the orders and di- 
rections of ſuch as the government intruſt 
with the adminiſtration, Though it is the 
duty of the civil magiſtrate, to exclude from 
thoſe aſſemblies as few as poſſible ; yet he 
dught not to allow every particular member 
o change, abrogate, or ſurrogate, the eſta- 
iſhed forms or ſyſtems, at his own diſcretion. 
Whatever he may do in another capacity ; as 
member of a ſettled religious ſociety, he 
muſt conform to the orders of the ſociety, 
Hough of mere human authority and appoint- 
nent. If any miſunderſtandings or animoſi- 

ties 
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ties ariſe from religion, it is not, as it is of 
divine authority; but, as it is made a part of 
the civil conſtitution. 

An atheiſt, who looks upon the whole of 
religion to be no more than a political fiction, 
of all men hath the leaſt reaſon to ſignify his 
diſpleaſure with any one article of it. If 
theſe eſtabliſhed and national ſyſtems have 2. 
ny good effect upon the order and peace of 
ſociety; though I cannot fay he ſhould lie for 
the benefit of ſociety, yet he ſhould not ex- 

ſe and ridicule what the magiſtrate, and the 
ſociety of which he is a member, judges ex. 

edient for rule and government. To him, 
it is no more than a civil affair; and, in ſuch 
affairs, it is his duty to ſubmit to the judgment 
of his ſuperiors. Inſtead of a philoſophical 
laurel, ſuch a virtuoſo deſerves a fool's cap. 
If he ſuffers for his petulant prating, it i 
not on the ſcore of religion; but as a diſobe- 
dient ſubject, and a diſturber of the civil con- 
ſtitution. b 

Tur ableſt apologiſt for atheiſm, the 
learned and acute Mr. BoyLe®*, ſays, © that an. 
an atheiſt will find his account better in me 
« ſociety of devotees, than among the irreli-Mfff obe 
e pious and the wicked. A man of cevotionM x; : 
« will not ſupplant you with his caba!s and no 
« intrigues; and is ſo little diſpoſed to dece ve þel 
ce or invade the right of others, that he fer 

__ chuſss 


Vol. iii. p. 117 
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« chuſes rather to loſe his own right, than to 
« conteſt it with another, whom he believes 


to be reſolved: to ſwear falſly.” The a- 


theift is free and at large, and the religioniſt 
is bound and reſtrained in the purſuit of his 
temporal intereſt. A-generous brute he muſt 
be, who, having freedom and choice of pa- 
ſture among others, confined and teathered, 
or ſtaked down to particular ſpots, ſhould re- 
leaſe them all, to incroach upon him, as he 
did upon them before ! 1 
ONE, truly concerned for his own, and 
the eternal happineſs of others, may be ex- 
cuſed for quarrelling ſome articles in a na- 
tional religion, as unworthy of Gop, and 
hurtful to the ſouls of men ; becauſe he can 
plead an intereſt ſuperior to all temporal con- 
ſiderations, whether perſonal or public. All 
are of opinion, all who believe that there is 
a Gob, that it is better to obey Gor, than 


"of . 
man. In particular caſes, the magiſtrate and 
the ſubject may differ in ſentiments ; but an 


Y :theiſt, who diſbelieves the being of Gop, 


and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, cannot claim divine authority for diſ- 
obedience to the commands of civil authority. 
lt is only thoſe who believe religion, but do 
not believe up to the national ſtandard, or 
believe beyond it, that are expoſed to ſuf- 
ferings for the ſake of their religious prin- 
ciples : whatever ſuch may do and ſay in their 
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of religion. | 


ſands and thouſands of ſufferers, unjuſtly or 


not to be blamed, whether natural, or inſti- d, 
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own defence, an atheiſt hath no reaſon to 
complain of any national eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 


To this difference of opinion in the reli. 
gious magiſtrate and religious ſubject, all the 
calamities imputed to religion are Owing, 
Upon this head, I will not ſtand for thou. 


needleſsly baniſhed, impriſoned, and barba- 
rouſly put to death: but then it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the more inſtances of barbarity, 


a on 
cruelty, and inhumanity, on account of re- un 
ligion, are to be found in hiſtory, (and ther 
are but too many) the more they ſhew the 
. I 

value and eſteem that both parties, the per- er 
ſecutors and the perſecuted, put upon it. WW... 
Bur, for all theſe miſchiefs, religion i pat 


tuted ; except, in fo far as thoſe inſtitutions cute 
have made ſuch maltreatment a duty. In x 
this particular, the religion inſtituted by Ma- oli 
Lomet is to he blamed. The Jecoiſb religion; U 
puniſhed idolatry with death in particular, Mind 


and, in cities, with extirpation and demolit- Mar 


on: but their government, as firſt ſettled, ery 
was a theccracy and therefore idolatry was 
high-treaſon and rebellion. But, at the ſame 
time, their religion made hoſpitality and kind- 
neſs to ſtrangers a duty. Natural religion 
commands nothing unnatural or unſociable; 
that the belief of a future life, admitting iti 
5 | | | all + 
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to an article of natural religion, doth not intail 
mW upon mankind, a mutual and eternal hatred, 
„ hath already been made good againſt lord 
li- Shaftjbury ; and as little can ſuch a belief and 
the perſuaſion have ſuch a diſmal effect, were it 
ug. only an article of inſtituted religion. The 
u- author and founder of the chriſtian faith, pre 
r pares his diſciples and followers to ſuffer per- 
ba-. fecution, and makes their diſpoſition and re- 
ob- ſolution to endure it, a preliminary conditi- 
1% Non of being his followers : for, Insus faid 
i unto his diſciples, F any man will come af 


ele tt me, let him deny himſelf, and take up bis 
the /e, and follow me. Upon lower or eaſier 
er- terms, he admits of none to be among the 

. muaber of his diſciples : and he that taught 
) > WM patience under perſecution, never command- 
ſt ed, and never allowed his followers to perſe- 
01 cute others. | TY 

lu Ir is true, that chriſtians think themſelves 
Ma- wliged to obey; Gor rather than man; and it 


b likewiſe true, that ſo do all that believe 
nd honour God : and, from this competition 
af divine and human authority, of which e- 
rery particular makes himſelf judge, flow 
tne numberleſs evils, ſo juſtly complained of. 
accordingly Mr. BAYLE joins both together, 
n his objection, againſt giving the preference 
o divine authority, © I cannot imagine, that 
| ; - c any 
Matth. xvi. 24. 
+ Vol. ili. p. 956. 
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ce any able and honeſt politician, that hath M 
ce only the ſecurity, and the tranquillity of Nd 
the ſtate in view, but muſt judge, that the 

beſt and moſt defirable ſubjects, are ſuch Mn 
<« as reſemble a people in Africa, who, be- 
e ing aſked what was their religion? anſwer- 
« ed, that it confiſted in full obedience to 
ce their king and governors; and that they 
© troubled themſelves about nothing beſides,” 
This was not to be expected from one of the 
author's memory and judgment, who, before, 


A 


c 


C 


A 


A 


A 


could not conceive, that a founder of ſociety Ml: « 
could eſtabliſh a form of government, with- the 
out preſcribing ſome divine worſhip, as ai. 
part of it: and, to take his own word for it, to 
as mentioned in the eight ſection, ſuch u bor 
able politician, by the loſs of religion, couldMthe 
only ſecure the obedience of one of a thou - the 
ſand ſubjects: for he hath ſaid, For one but. 
ce that would obey Gop rather than man, and 
« thouſand would obey man rather tha thei 
„„ i 
Ir is not always that the commands of &lv 
the magiſtrate contradi& the commands o ther 
Go ; it is therefore only when he commandgi Nun 
unjuſtly, that a prince hath occaſion for ſub it 1 
jects of the African ſtamp : and, even ii bear 
that caſe, it doth not follow, that ſuch o in 
ders and ſuch obedience render prince i pe 
people happy: but, when he commands i“ g. 


concurrence with the laws of Gop, he thi 
=. 8 believe 
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believes both authorities, obeys the more rea- 
dily and chearfully. oo 2 

Is time of war, the commands of the 
magiſtrate are the moſt dangerous,.and there- 
fore the hardeſt to be obeyed. I cannot but 
take notice, in' this place, of a ſtrange notion 
of the great philoſopher Mr. BAvIE, that 
is, that the beſt chriſtians make the worſt 
ſoldiers. Upon this head, he tells a filly 
and impertinent ſtory, of an officer, in the laft 
Iriſh war, who was broke for not fighting 
1 duel. It follows from ſuch doctrine, that 
the leſs religion a man hath, the braver he 
z. It would lead the reader out of the way, 
to enter into a debate with the quakers, a- 
bout the lawfulneſs of defenſive war; though 
they had not an active hand in ſuppreſſing 
the late rebellion, yet they voluntarily contri- 
buted to the ſupport of his majeſty's troops : 
ind, did not they put too great a value upon 
their perſons, their chriſtian conſcience might 
have allowed them to have done by them- 
ſelyes, what they enabled others to do for 
them. No people were braver than the old 
Rimans, and none more religious: “ for this, 
let Polybius, as made uſe of by Mr. BaYLE, 
bear witneſs. © I will not, for fear of be- 
ing long, cite all thoſe who have ſaid, that 
* politicians invented the worſbip of the 
gods, to keep the people in a neceſſary de- 
Vol. ii. p. 192. 
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« pendence. The perſons of whom you 
« ſpeak, who openly declare, that religion, 


« in the hands of the magiſtrate, is like | 


« bridle in the hand of a riding-maſter, by 


« which he makes the horſe perform all the | 


e exerciſe of the manage, have, it ſeem, 
& read a reflexion to be found in PoLysi- 
« ys. This famous hiſtorian writes, that 
<« there is nothing in which the Roman re- 
« public ſurpaſſes other people more, than 


<« in the opinion which it hath of the gods; 


« in ſo far, continueth he, that that which 
* is blaraed by other men, I mean ſuperſti- 


« tion, appears to me to be the ſupport of 
te the republic; for their ſuperſtition is ſo 


« exceſſive, and ſo incorporated in the con- 
duct, not only of particulars, but of the 
<« public, that nothing can be added to it: 


« and I believe that the Romans have done 


all this for the ſake of the people. For, if 
te a republic could be made only of wiſe men, 
< all thoſe religious ceremonies would per- 


e haps be ſuperfluous ; but, ſeeing the peo- 


ple are inconſtant, full of unjuſt paſſions, 
* ſuddenly provoked, and whoſe anger puſh- 


te es them on to violence; there is no remedy | 
&« left, but to reſtrain them by inviſible ter- 


* rors, and by frightful fictions. I therefore 
5 perceive, that the antients did not, with- 


e out good reaſon, introduce among the po- | 


pulace, theſe ſentiments of the gods, * f 
cc t 2 


by 


* 
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a W © the pains of hell. On the other hand, 
« thoſe of the preſent times reject theſe 
things raſhly and out of purpoſe.” So far 
PoLYBIUS k. „ 
Tur half of this might have ſerved my 
purpoſe, to prove that religion is not the cauſe 
of cowardice ; it affords another ſort of re- 
mark than that for which it is produced by 
Mr. BAYLE. That religion, though none of 
the beſt, in the opinion of the hiſtorian, is 
better than none, for the order and good of 
ſociety. The better and more reaſonable a 
national religion is, the happier the people 
who believe and obſerve it. It is likewiſe 
the hiſtorian's opinion, that religion ſhould 
not be rejected, contemned, or ridiculed, as a 
dart of the civil conſtitution, until a ſociety 
can be formed all of wiſe men, or until a 
nethod, more expedient, for reſtraining the 
unjuſt paſſions and violence of men, as they 
re, is firſt found out, and approved. 

AT any rate, the religioniſt muſt, or 
ought to be a braver man than an epicu- . 
rean ; this was the opinion of two great Ro- 
ns: when FapRicivs heard the courti- 
ers of Pyrrhus diſcourſing upon the philoſo- 
phy of Epicurus, he wiſhed the enemies of 
me might always entertain themſeives with 
lioſe notions ; as being, in his opinion, prin- 

s ciples 


* Lib. vi. cap. 54. 
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ciples inconſiſtent with fortitude *. And Ci. 
CERo ſays , that ſuch as ſpent their lives nl er 
glorious labour, and military heroes, as TLycur- m. 


gus, Solon, Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Epaminon. dif 
das, were not ſo much as named in the ſchool | 
of Epicurus, though conſtantly praiſed andi not 
celebrated by all other philoſophers. at | 
Dip natural religion, or did chriſtianity live 
diſarm a people, and expoſe them as a reſiſt-M #1; 
leſs prey to every invading nation, the belief hr 
would be as unnatural as ſelf-prefervation i the 
natural. But, on the contrary, the religious cont 
man acting up to his principles, mult be the me 
braveſt and the beſt ſoldier. doin 
War is a ſolemn appeal to the Lord of aan 
Hoſts as the only judge betwixt independent poſe, 
and contending nations. And one that con of h. 
ſiders himſelf bound by law, both human andi himf 
divine, to expoſe his perſon in defence of hip ſtr 
natural and civil rights, ſhouid exceed thoſꝰ tere 
in bravery who expoſe theirs only for the gui oun 
of their prince's arms . It is the happineſs o T; 
Britons, that the ſupreme magiſtracy only dei gain 
fires to maintain their own rights, and hat engag 
no ambition to extend its dominions, and i Mo f 
wiſe enough to think it their true and ſolute a 
intereſt not to invade the rights of other peo t. 
ple, or of any ſubject from the higheſt to ti Fo 
loweſt. This conſideration muſt ſurely 7 ty k 
50 
P Plutarch in the life of Pyrrhus. i 1 


+ De finib. lib. 2. 5 
According to the French king's declaration of war 
anno 1672. go 
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-W to the natural courage of the inhabitants. In 
every juſt quarrel, every member of ſociety 
may expect the approbation of his Gop in the 
-diſcharge of every dangerous duty. 

l Ir. common ſafety and mutual aſſiſtance did 
Ul not give riſe to ſociety and government, it 18 
at leaſt an eſſential ſtipulation of it. Private 
lives are well and warrantably beſtowed in 
fulfilling the obligations which every particu- 
hr comes under, when he beconies one of 
the community. To perform our part of the 
contract, is natural and religious juſtice. And 
the preſervation of life can be no excuſe for 
doing an unjuſt and an irreligious thing. And 
can a ſelfiſh atheiſt have ſuch reaſon to ex- 
poſe, and even to loſe his own life, the whole 
of his being, when it is in his power to keep 
himſelf out of danger ? He hath no principle 
o ſtrong as that of ſelf- preſervation. To him 
therefore the dulce and decorum of dying for a 
country is but a jeſt. 

THAT experience and common practice 1s 
wainſt me, I do deny. Many men, it is true, 
engage in battle as a horſe doth. But take 
wo men of thought and conſideration, the 
me a religioniſt, and the other an atheiſt ; 
nd the firſt ſhall appear the braver man. 

| For he can reaſon thus: I have no ſafe- 
; " ty but in Gop's protection, either in battle 

vor out of it: I have no right to divine pro- 
" tection, but by doing my duty, It is my 
ar TY « duty 
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Fe duty to obey my ſuperior's orders, and to h: 

© maintain my poſt; and rather to cover it I in 

« with my dead body, than deſert it without I m 
leave of thoſe that intruſted me with it, ] po 

© have engaged voluntarily, or it is my lot ro! 
, to take this poſt, or to diſpoſſeſs the enemy th: 
© of another, in defence of my own and my ſol 
| c nation's right. All in our army have en- ha. 
BH « gaped to aſſiſt one another; and ſhould I wa 
ce turn my back upon the danger, I deceive the 
« my neighbour unto death, and, by my baſe cei. 
« treachery, become his murderer. And ing 
© tho'I ſhould eſcape the obſervation of men, He 
and the puniſhment I deſerve at their hand; Ml dy 
« yet Gop is witneſs of my infidelity and 194 
* breach of duty; and againſt his diſpleaſure gat 
ce there is no defence. I confeſs, that I have [ 
„in many things offended, and come ſhor i 14 
« of my duty; for which, with grief and for guat 
% row, and with hopes of mercy, I beg my bim 
« Gor pardon. And ſhall I be guilty of be n 
« freſh offence, in conſulting my ſafety again! can 
* my duty? No; I will rather loſe my lich ern 
<« in performing it. If I cannot live, I a mini 
ce reſolved to die, in the ſervice of my Gob. ind | 
I am well aſſured, that, within the memo the i 
of man, fuch was the language, and ſuitablY their 
1 was the . of many a man in a victor fl T 
bo | ous army. tone 
To diſcredit chriſtianity, M. BAYLE, be lite t. 


ſides his alledging that it diſarms a ha ton 
at 
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hath taken ſome pains to ſhew, in another 
inſtance, that it is inconſiſtent with govern- 
ment and ſociety. For this purpoſe, he ſup- 
poſes that a nation of good chriſtians, ſur- 
rounded with others wickeder and ſtronger 
than they, and, by all means, foul or fair, re- 
ſolved to ſwallow up this little pions and 
harmleſs flock, this chriſtian nation, have no 
way left them to preſerve themſelves, but 
theſe very tricks, of lying, diſſembling, de- 
ceiving and defrauding, which their ſurround- 
ing neighbours put in practice againſt them. 
Here the learned and acute author doth not 
advert, that theſe perfidious practices make 
zgainſt natural religion, as much as they do 
zpainſt the chriſtian revelation. 

Ir is not impoſſible to be % as ſerpents, 
and harmleſs as doves. A man may therefore 
guard againſt a knave, without being a knave 


himſelf ; and what one can do in a private, 


he may likewiſe do in a public capacity. I 
can ſee no neceſſity at all for rulers and go- 
rernors, for kings and princes, and for their 
miniſters, at home or abroad, to lie, to cheat, 
ind to deceive, either for their own, or for 
the intereſt and honour of the people under 
their charge. 28 
To make the pretences of princes paſs for 
honeſt and ſincere, it is a neceſſary pre- requi- 
ite to gain a reputation for religious obſerva- 
ion of all contracts and ſacred performance 


of 
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of promiſes, until occaſion ſerves to make uſe 

of his credit and the credulity of a neighbour. Nef 
ing nation, to his own advantage. This pre- toc 
tence to religion and honeſty, if it turns out Mitt 


to the profit of the pretender, it is owing to net 
the eſteem univerſally put upon religion, and the 
to the intrinſic worth of honeſty and fincerity, 8 
And if the very profeſſion of religion is ſo Nen 
uſeful, then religion itſelf, when duly obſer. W ma 
ved and regarded, muſt be the bleſſing and I cha 
happineſs of all nations and all people. en 
MEGOTIATOARS for nations have a language duc 

of their own ; half-words, the little mouth, ¶ poſe 

| ſmooth and ſoft words, to cover hard things. 4 - 
til 1 


If they underſtand one another, I allow their 
language to be chriſtian and. honeſt ; for ſo Noth 
the common phraſe, Your humble ſervant, paſ- nity 
ſes only for urbanity or good-breeding : but of 1 
to make uſe of ambiguous expreſſions, or 
words not underſtood in the ſame ſenſe by BAY 
contracting parties, is not fair dealing. The rcatc 
R:mans had little reaſon to triumph in the 1g- ſtian 
norance of the Carthaginians, who took urbs 
and civitas to be the ſame thing. To declare} crit 


one thing, and to intend the contrary, is de- iter 
ceit and diſhoneſty in every ſtation, high or bing 


low, private or public. And tha' ſuch a con- weal 
duct for a time may be ſucceſsful, yet, if con- ind! 
tinued, muſt turn out to the diſhonour andi «4m! 
and difadvantage, and even to the ruin of 
prince and people, SIP 

. Nos 
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Non is it an eaſy matter to carry on a trade 
of deceitful dealing. By ſpinning the thread 
too fine, it is eaſily broken; and by ſpinning 
it too groſs, it is eaſily ſeen. A plain and ho- 
neſt dealer hath often the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the trickſter caught in his own ſnare. A reli- 
gious and honeſt prince, who only ſtands up- 
on the defenſive in politics, is more than 
match for the moſt artificial deceiver. By 
changing his attacks, which every new. inci. 
dent obliges him to do, one part of his con- 
duct contradicts the other: he thereby ex- 
poſes himſelf, and loſes his credit; and then 
no neighbouring nation thinks itſelf ſafe, un- 
tl ſuch a prince is diſabled to diſturb or hurt 
others. Great muſt his averſion to chriſtia- 
nity be, who maintains the unreaſonableneſs 
of it, in not allowing of lying and cheating 
for the public good ! What - learned M. 
BAYLE reckons a blemiſh, others, with better 
reaſon, look upon as an ornament to the chri- 
tian profeſſion, | 

The ſame author hath picked out of the 
chriſtian religion ſome other doctrines incon- 
iſtent with the good of ſociety ; ſuch as, ta- 
king intereſt for money, increaſing riches and 
wealth, inſiſting upon ſatisfaction for injuries, 
and repelling force by force. But as it is not 
admitted that there are ſuch prohibitions in 
the NEw TEsTAMENT, I do not think it pro- 
per to lead my reader into thoſe particular de- 
/ ”— bates, 
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ed in this nation, and in the dominions be- 


derſtanding, but his calm paſſion and pertur- 
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bates, or to go ſo far beyond my ſubject. I Eyre 


only defire it may be noticed, that ſome pre- tha 


cepts of the GoseEL were only temporary, Nobli 
ſuited to the infant-ſtate of the church; and 772 
others are of perpetual obligation. Another 
diſtinction is to be obſerved, betwixt the be. 
haviour and duty of chriſtians in a heatheniſh 
nation and government, and their duty and 
behaviour in a chriſtian nation and govern- 
ment. Theſe two things conſidered, will ju- 
ſtify the chriſtian faith in every particular. 

TRE is lately a general charge brought 
againſt the ſyſtem of religion legally eſtabliſh- 


longing to it, by David Hume, Eſq; x. His 
accuſation is, The diſadvantage of recalling 
<« the abdicated family, (in Scotland the fer- 
« feited family) conſiſts chiefly in their religi- 
« on, Which is MoRE prejudicial to ſociety te n 
© than that eſtabliſhed among us.” No doubt, MWrork 
this learned philoſopher and politician hath 
balanced the advantages (if he allows any) 
and diſadvantages accruing to the nation from 
the eſtabliſhed religion, before pronouncing 
this judgment. And if upon the whole the 
public profit ſurmounts the loſs, it cannot be Fur | 
ſaid to be prejudicial to ſociety. It hath been 
before obſerved, that it is not Mr. Hume's un- 


bation, that draws the concluſion from the I R 
premiſſes. Wl proc 


# Diſcourſes, p. 269. 
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IJ pemiſſes. And ſeeing lord Sha#t/bury aſſerts 
e- that paſſion is the poiſon of reaſon, I cannot be 
y, Jobliged to take every thing that he ſays for 
id Mr:aſonable ; or to take his word, that the re- 
er Nligion eſtahliſned among us, is prejudicial to 
e- the nation. If he can make good his charge, 
h Wit is his duty, as a member of ſociety, to lay 
id lis reaſons before the legiſlative power, who 
1- Myill both conſider and reward all uſeful and 


u- W:lvantageous propoſals. This, ſurely, is a 


nuch fairer, more candid, and a more hope- 
ful method, than to raiſe in the minds of 
he people a diſcontent with the conſtitution 
of their country, when it is far from being in 
their power to amend any thing amiſs in it. 
When the humour, at the reformation, from 
popery, ran ſo high, as to demoliſh the ca- 
hedral churches, one who appeared among 
he moſt forward of thoſe Gothic and Turktſh 
yorkmen, pleaded for reprieve to that at 
Glaſgow, until a new church ſhould be built 
fr their miniſters. The requeſt was grant- 
d, and the cathedral at this day ſtands an 
leful ornament to the city. I, for myſelf, 
Ind in name of all adherents, requeſt the fa- 
our of Mr. Hume and his adherents, to let 
he preſent eſtabliſhed religion alone, until 
bmething better, or at leaſt as good, is ready, 
r- Ny act of parliament, to be put in place of it. 
he 1 Have one remark more to make, before 
proceed to the moſt material thing I have 
: reſerved 
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reſerved for this ſection; that is, making am th 
immoralities, ſuch as lying, deceiving, andi :s 
cheating, (and theſe are of the moſt diſho.ſ 1. 
nourable ſort) neceſſary for the ſupport of ſo- no 
ciety, and the adminiſtration of national af. 
fairs; is a diſhonour done to all prinees andi ſay 
their principal ſervants, to all ſtates and their the 
public miniſters, and, I verily believe, an in- niſ 
jury done to many of them. Worſe than cip 
that, it is an injury done to truth, to honeſty ceſ 
and ſincerity. And if occaſionally, truth andi am 
fal ſhood, deceitful and honeſt dealing, are e hor 
qually neceſſary, there remains no diſtinctioſ plo! 
betwixt virtue and vice, at leaſt in practice wh. 
whatever there may be in ſpeculation. An mer 
ſuch a doctrine, inſtead of preſerving, mul the 
tend to the ruin of ſociety. "i 
Fork he that juſtifies ſuch fundamental im 
moralities for the ſake of a national advantage 
will not ſcruple to juſtify them for his privat 
benefit. He that can lie and cheat for hi Im: 
king, will as readily cheat and lie for himſeli in et 
At leaſt, his prince can have no ſecurity a their 
gainſt being betrayed by a man that hath n( 


regard to truth, honour or honeſty. Religi N 
on is the baſis of honeſty, truſt and ſafety : fo one: 
the fear of the LoRD is to hate evil. This is on ſecur 
of Sol:mon's ſentiments, expreſſed in the form q det : 
a definition; that is, he that fears the LORD muWoath. 
hate evil, and he only can. Abraham was find 

| ER FoO ng th prear 
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yl this opinion.“ I 7hought, furely the fear of God 
ol 7s not in this place, and they will flay me for my 
wife's ſake, And, where the fear of God 18 
not, every thing beſides is to be feared. 
Tux authors of irreligious and immoral eſ- 
ſays give occafion to think, that they publiſh 
them on purpoſe to be employed in the admi- 
nitration of ſtate affairs. And, if their prin- 
ciples (or rather want of principles) are ne- 
ceſſary qualifications of a public miniſter, I 
am ſure no good chriſtian, no religious, no 
honeſt man, will ſtand candidate for the em- 
ployment. Unhappy muſt that nation be, 
whoſe moſt important affairs are intruſted to 
men void of the fear of Gop, and deſtitute of 
the principles of honour and honeſty ! What 
thoſe virtuoſo-candidates for public employ- 
ment may do to obtain their end, I leave to 
their own diſcretion. But, ever ſince chriſti- 
anity obtained in this part of the world, and, 
| may add, ever fince religion and virtue were 
in eſteem, it was never heard that princes, or 
their miniſters, publicly profeſſed impiety, ir- 
religion, and immorality. s 
MEN in public ſtation are better judges of 
one another, than not to inſiſt upon the beſt 
kcurity for performance of promiſes ; and, the 
beſt ſecurity hitherto found and required, is an 
bath. Therefore treaties are made, figned 
and ratified, in the name of Gov. The 
preamble of a treaty made by the Cartha- 
q ginians, 


* Gen. xx. 11. 
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ginians, and hitherto preſerved, enumerates 
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many of their deities. If the parties have not 
real religion, they think it good policy to put 
on the appearance of it. What ſervice oaths 
are of now, I cannot preciſely determine. But, 
were Ja judge, I ſhould adminiſter an oath to 
no man, who hath publicly declared, that, fay 
or {wear or do what he will, he cannot fin a- 
gainſt Gop. However, oaths were in uſe, 


and were believed uſeful, in the days of Cict- FP 


Ro, and before them *. In no nation upon 
earth, is ſo much truſted to oaths, as in Great 
Britain. And, without religion, no truſt or 
credit can be given to them. What a ſurpri- 
fing alteration muſt the abrogation of the reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment make in the interior policy 
of the nation? The court of chancery and all 
the courts of juſtice in the kingdom muſt ſtop 
their proceedings, until another fort of legal 


evidence is ſubſtituted in place of oaths. But, 
tho' | 


* Utiles autem eſſe opiniones (de diis) quis neget cum in- 
telligat, quam multa firmentur jurejurando, quam multae ſaluti 
ſint foederum religiones? quam multos divini ſupplicii metus a 
ſcelere revocavit? Quam ſancta ſit ſocietas civium inter ipſos, 
Diis immortalibus inter poſitis, tum judicibus, tum teſtibus. De 
ſeg. lib. 2.— Sin autem Dii neque poſſunt nos juvare, neque vo- 
lunt, neque omnino curant, nec, quid agimus animadvertunt, 
nec eſt quod ab his ad hominum vitam permanare poſſit; quid 
eſt quod ullos, Diis immortalibus, cultus, honores, preces adhi- 
beamus? In ſpecie autem fictae ſimulationis, ſicut reliquae 
virtutes, ita pietas ineſſe non poteſt, cum qua ſimul et ſanctita- 
tem et religionem tolli, neceſſe eſt. Argue haud ſcio an, pietate 
adverſus Deos ſublata, fides etiam et ſocietas humani generis, et uns 
ercellentil ina virtus, JUSTITIA, tolletur. De nat. Deorum, lib. J. 
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tho SopHo and David Hun, Eſq; might 
find out a ſuccedaneum of equal force and obli- 
gation, and ſuch as might have a parliamen- 
tary approbation ; there remains another dif- 
ficulty, to provide a ſecurity for truſt from 
neighbouring nations. Tho' by degrees reli- 
gion may loſe much of its reputation, yet, I 
cannot perſuade myſelf, that, for theſe hun- 
dred years to come, the national wiſdom will 
aboliſh it intirely. On the contrary, it is m 
opinion, that, ſeeing the lives and liberties, 
and the public and private intereſt, depend ſo 
much upon oaths, and conſequently upon re- 
ligion; the legiſlative power will exert itſelf 
for the preſervation of it; and that the more, 
the more it is deſpiſed and ridiculed. 

I DID admit, that diſputes about religion 
have had many diſmal conſequences ; but, at 
the ſame time, I did maintain that all thoſe 
calamities did not proceed from religion as the 
cauſe, but only as the occaſion. And, that reli- 
gion can ſubſiſt without bloody and barbarous 
ſeverities, our national experience, ever ſince 
the revolution, bears witneſs. Some Grecian 
philoſophers ſuffered baniſhment for their pu- 
blic declarations againſt the public religion, 
Diagoras had a price put upon his head for 
his plain atheiſm ; but, periſhing by ſhip- 
wreck, he eſcaped the puniſhment appointed 
for him, and the Athenians ſaved their money. 


The Jews were the firſt that were perſecuted. 
to 
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to death for adhering to their religion. For, 
notwithſtanding the many revolutions, the riſe 
and ruin of kingdoms and empires, which had 
happened before the time of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; no nation ſuffered for the ſake of their 
religious worſhip. 5 BY 
The erection of a religious empire at Rome, 
and the ſupport of it when erected, colt ſeas 
of blood : but that blood was ſhed, not for 
the propagation and preſervation of religion, 
but for the acquiſition of temporal power and 
dominion. And, in every proteſtant country 


where that ſpiritually temporal power is out of 


the caſe, there is no more bloodſhed for reli- 
gion, whatever diſcontent national favour 
ſhewed to one opinion preferably to another, 
may occaſion. The moderation of proteſtants 
in this and in ſome other nations, is ſo great, 
that they even tolerate their perſecutors. I 


would not quarrel my neighbour for ſacri- 


ficing a calf to Jupiter: but, I think, I could 


not be blamed for diſabling another to ſacri- 


fice me to the pope's ſupremacy and infalli- 
bility. Though I cannot promiſe upon the 
conduct of men, nor anſwer for their beha- 
viour in time coming : yet, every man may be 
ſatisfied, that, as long as natural religion and 
the chriſtian revelation prevail, and are truly 
believed as well as profeſſed ; the former bar- 
barities ſhall not be repeated. It is the hap- 
pineſs of this nation, that, this is neither the 


- 


time 


f 
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tme nor the place, to charge religion with 
entailing upon the inhabitants mutual and e- 
ternal hatred. | 

As religion in itſelf ſtands clear of all bloody 
conſequences, ſo, in my opinion, do all thoſe 
that underſtand it beſt, and upon whom it 
hath its true and genuine influence, ſtand un- 
blameable. Lord Shaftſbury is ſo good as to 
acknowledge, that many profeſs religion that 
do not believe it. Knaves, I know, there 
© are, in notion and principle as well as in pra- 
« tice, Who think all honeſty as well as re- 
« Iigion a mere cheat; and, by 4 very con- 
fiſtent reaſoning, have reſolved deliberately 
to do whatever, by power or art, they are 
* able, for their private advantage. They 
Hare ſure to preach honeſty, and go to 
church.“ I would gladly know from his 
\dmirer Sopho, what are the principles of 
inavery'; ſure, they are not the ſame with 
the principles either of reaſon or religion! 
but, whatever they are, they can be no diſ- 
credit, but rather an honour, to religion, that 
hey are at the ſame time inconſiſtent with 
honeſty too. If atheiſm is a principle, it is 
the only one that can juſtify ſo much ſelfiſh- 
teſs as is inconſiſtent with ſociety. It is poſ- 
ible, that knaves, who preach honeſty and 
o to church, may be the authors and pro- 
noters of perſecution ; for they are delibe- 
| rately 


Vol. 1. p. 81. 


art, they are able, for their Aer e ad. 


ſubſiſt without affording frequent occaſion for 


r — e - RB", 
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rately reſolved to do hin pen by power or 


But 
1 h t rel ion cannot li it 
Bur, upon ſuppoſition that relig e 


inhumanities, with which it hath been pro- 


phaned and abuſed; yet, theſe occaſional in. F 
conveniencies cannot warrant the abrogation * 
of it, providing it is neceſſary for perſonal and 17 
public happineſs. Property, and the pre- P 
ſervation of the human race, are ſuch things 3 
as mankind cannot ſubſiſt without. Before uſp! 
the eſtabliſhment of property, (if it was not a 
of the ſame date with mankind) I have 80 * 
 PHo's authority, that war was as frequent as hey 
law-fuits are now. And, now that propert 105 
is eſtabliſhed, inſtead of perſonal, it 1s the oc gut 
caſion of public and national war. Property 5 
begets power and dominion ; the deſire ol - 
which inflames the minds of princes with 3 
ambition and pride: and pride and —_— 107 
have ſhed larger ſeas of blood than ever reli u f 
gion occaſioned. All theſe evils notwith 12 
ſtanding, the fences of property are not to „ $3 
thrown down, and the whole earth turned . 
an univerſal common, 
wy inſtinct in the ſexes for the propag?! * 
tion of the ſpecies hath been the occaſion 0! = 
many diſorders. The Trojan war was no * 


the firſt; Na | 
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Nam fuit ante Helenam, &c.* 


But, theſe diſorders and diſturbances not- 
withſtanding (and they are not a few), the 
V 8 are not to be ſeparated from one an- 

other. | 
I MAY admit, that this inſtin& alone may 
aflociate the human kind: and, as the brutes 
protect and provide for their young until ca- 
pable to protect and provide for themſelves ; 
ſo parents, in their mere animal capacity, ab- 
tracting both from reaſon and religion, may 
be ſuppoſed to take care of their offſpring as 
long as they ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance. 
And, when ſuch families became numerous, 
they might alſo provide for their common 
atety in the ſame manner that the beavers do. 
But man, by being a rational animal, is unfit 
for a mere animal life, whether of the ſoli- 
ary or herding kind. In ſuch a caſe, he 
yould prefer himſelf, and provide the beſt 
for his private uſe: and, if he could not do it 
1 force, or by cheating and tricking, for fear 
af puniſhment; he would employ his thoughts 
o do it ſecretly and ſafely. To live in ſocie- 
Wir as waſps, and bees, and beavers, he muſt 
have no more reaſon than they, and no prin- 
ple ſuperior to it, nor an advantage in view 
luperior to all that he can gain by craft and 
cunning. That this is not an unnatural 
ſyſtem 


* Horat. 
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ſyſtem, in ſo far will eaſily be admitted: for. 
in the main, it agrees with that of Cyitias the 
Athertan atheiſt. © There was a time when 
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men, as diſorderly as the beaſts, neither 


rewarded good actions nor puniſhed crimes, 


and had no other rule of behaviour but 
the will and law of the ſtrongeſt. There. 
after there aroſe men that eſtabliſhed pu- 
niſhments, and then juſtice exerciſed au- 
thority againſt injuſtice, as a maſter uſes 
authority over his ſlave. When it was 
found that the laws reſtrained men from 
public tranſgreſſion, but not from commit- 
ting ſecret crimes; there aroſe a man of 
genius and underſtanding, who knew, he 
ſhould do fignal ſervice to mankind, could 
he bring it about to make them afraid of 
{inning even ſecretly, or of forming ill de- 
figns. This wiſe man invented Gop, that 


is, an immortal nature who ſees and 


knows all things. To him he aſcribed 
the government of the world, the motion 


of the celeſtial bodies, thunder and light- 
ning, and every thing in general of which 


men are afraid. Thus, this able man 


made others believe the exiſtence of the 


Deity *. 
W1THouT this belief and perſuaſion of 


God's government of the world, it was this 


wiſe man's opinion, there was no poſſibility 


of 
* dext, empir. adverſus Mathem. 


o 
1 
Ss 
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of making men honeſt both openly and ſe- 
cretly. This, faith the atheiſt, was a neceſſa- 
ry invention, a pious fraud, a beneficial cheat, 
and blefied trick put upon mankind. This 


muſt certainly have been a very early con- 


trivance; for, in the days of Socrates, it had 


out laſted the memory and name of the ru 


benefactor to mankind ! Never had any in 


vention ſuch an univerfal ſpread, and fo lung 
a duration, as the belief of Gop's government 


of the world! So neceſſary, and fo uſeful 


it is, to the government of men, that nei- 


ther Critias, nor any of his contemporaries, 
knew any nation without it! The beſt ac- 
count that I can give for the riſe and pro 

pagation of religion, is, that the firſt mn 
was taught religion by his Creator, and from 
him tranſmitted to his poſterity. If the ac- 


count of religion, given by Critias, doth not 
tend to make men better than he was him- 


ſelf, it is of no great uſe in the world. What 
he owns was wiſely invented as an arcanum 


imperii, he fooliſhly expoſes for "RIO and 


deceit. | 

Tur virtuoſos of the preſent time may 
poſſibly admit, the invention of a Deity to 
have been neceſſary to tame, and to civilize 
the antient ſavage inhabitants of the earth, 
then too ſtupid to underſtand, and to be in- 
fluenced with philoſophical eſſays and d:ſcourſes 
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upon the beauty of virtue, and the deformity 


of vice, with the moral ſenfe and the ſuper- 
fine feelings of ſelf approbation, and the 
ſmartings of remorſe: but now, that the 
minds of men are opened wide enough for 
the moſt curious ſpeculations, and the preſent 


generation ſurpaſſing all that are paſt*in no- 


ble, generous, and benevolent ſentiments; 
there is no more occaſion either to bribe or 
terrify them into the practice of virtue and 
honeſty. The antient inhabitants of this 
globe were a parcel of overgrown children, 


timorous and Mercenary animals, not to be 


governed but by promiſes and threatnings; 
but exceedingly credulous to believe every idle 
tale and fable. To cheat and trick them into 
a Civil and ſocial life, was at that time both 
neceſſary and practicable. But now, that 


_ gentlemen are ſo wiſe and cautious as to be- 


lieve nothing upon lower evidence than de- 
monſtration, and even to doubt of that, be- 


_ cauſe they have committed miſtakes ; it is in 


vain to attempt the ſame tricks which were 
ſo ſucceſsfully put upon their predeceſſors: 


nor is there any occaſion to do it. For they 


pretend that the world may be as well go- 
verned without religion as with it. This is a 
very material point, and deſerves due exami- 
nation; and, for that purpoſe, their reaſons 


ſhall 


= 
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ſhall be conſidered. So far as I know, they 


are theſe four. 

]. Good laws well executed. 

II. Principles of honour. | 

III. Every one's private or perſonal intereſt. 


IV. The natural rectitude of virtue, and eſ—- 


ſentia! difference betwixt moral 'good and mo- 
ral evil. 

ADMITTING all theſe things to be of uſe 
for maintaining ſociety, and enforcing virtue 
and honeſty; they are neither the worſe, nor 


the weaker, for taking in religion to their 


aſſiſtance. And, if theſe things are ſufficient 
to the ſupport of good order now, preceeding 
generations had no more occafion for religion 
than the preſent. There neither is, nor ne- 


ver was a community or ſociety without laws: 


and all ſach ſocieties knew, that the better 
the laws were, and more punctually execu- 
ted; the happier the ſociety was, and muſt 
be. If any man, in the moſt remote ages of 
the world, did a brave, a generous, and 
uſeful action; he was commended and e- 
ſteemed for it. This was heroiſm : and this 


was the foundation of honour. We have the 


authority of ſuch as are for abrogating religion, 
that, it was for the ſafety of every particular 
and private member, that ſociety was formed. 

And every reaſonable creature knows now, 
and knew before, the difference betwixt mo- 


ral good and moral evil. And, though all 
theſe 
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theſe things were known, and were as uſeful Wh: 
before as they are now; the weight and in- We: 
fluence of religion was ſuperadded, the better Nout 

to enforce the practice of morality, and to 
ſecure the bleſſings of ſociety. And, here J 
undertake to prove, that there was no other 
way of doing' it. EXE: 

To clear a foundation for what I have to 
lay down, let it be obſerved, I. That, when 
we confider man as a ſociable being, we mult 
conſider his advantages as joined with thoſe 
of the community: for, in that ſituation, e- 
very man hath the ſame right to our help 
and aſſiſtance that we have to his. If we ex- 
pect that he will deal honeſtly and fairly with 
us, we mult give him grounds to believe, that 
ſo will we do by him, If we claim his Wty. 
friendſhip and favour, we can do it upon no phil 
other terms, but becauſe he hath as good a . v 
claim to ours. It is not then what an irreli- MW* at 
gious man may trick and cheat ſociety out of I ar 
to ſerve himſelf on with his private purpoſes, N“ cc 
that we are to conſider as his advantage; but “ w 
what, in juſtice and equity, he hath a de-“ to 
mand for. | | * th 

II. LET it be remarked, and carried along, th 
that, by an irreligious perſon, I do not mean FYratic 
one who conceals himſelf under the diſguiſe only 
of a fair profeſſion (for ſuch reap moſt of the end 
advantages of ſociety, though they reap them Y#ho 
unjuſtly), but ſuch a one as hath _— 

| | that 


* 
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that he renounces Gop, and refuſes a provi- 
dence. For, of ſuch members, ſocieties with- 
out religion are ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 

III. LET it be obſerved, that the bleſſings 
and benefits of ſociety, whatever they are, 
are ſuch as we cannot paſs from, nor diſpenſe 


with, no more than we can renounce: our 


own happineſs. The eye is not better ad- 
zpted for ſeeing, nor the ear for hearing, 
than the whole of our make is fitted for 
fellowſhip. And, as the eye would be uſe- 
leſs without light and objects, and the ear 
ſuperfluous without ſound, and theſe two 
ſources of ſafety and pleaſure ſhut up; fo, 
many inſtincts and faculties of the human na- 
ture would be vain and uſeleſs, without ſocie- 
ty. It hath been ſaid by a great heathen 
philoſopher, and that very juſtly, that, 
were a man miraculouſly fed and clothed, 
* and provided with every thing neceſſary 
and comfortable for an animal life; he 
could not be happy in ſolitude. For he 
* would deſire to ſpeak, and deſire to hear, 


* to learn and to teach, to impart his 


* thoughts to others, and to partake of 
* theirs.” Theſe ſociable propenſities, incli- 
nations and faculties, in that caſe, would not 
only be uſeleſs, but chargeable, burdenſome 
ad troubleſome ; painful as hunger to a man 
ho wants food. Oh £4 
| IV. LRT 
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IV. Let it be obſerved, that it is a certain tl 
matter of fact, that ſome men, in ſociety oft | 
out of it, both act and think at random Wren! 
They have nothing fixed in view; but change h. 
their deſigns according to every opportuniſtic 

and emergency. And their principles are I juſt, 
various as their deſigns. A reaſonable man kh 
acting as ſuch, muſt make it his chief but. Cor 
neſs to ſecure the beſt, and to avoid the worſt, {Wk10' 
that can happen him. For this he muſiii can 
have a fixed rule of conduct. It is his greaiſi con 
and laſt end in view, to which every thing ii pun. 
muſt yield and be made ſubſervient. And, azre!: 
all men are liable to loſe ſight of this end, i eve 
is not therefore what they actually do, buff 
what they ought to do, that I undertake t mad. 
conſider. The ſubject of my preſent inquirſ! * 
is not to be handled hiſtorically, but rationallyM! - 
and the queſtion to be debated is preciſely}W' ev 
what a religioniſt is obliged to do, and to for. ang 
bear-; and what an atheiſt is bound to, as Wing 
member of ſociety, each according to his re tery 
ſpective principles and perſuaſion. It is eic 
theiſm and religion conſidered in themſelves {W'un 1 
and in their natural and due influence, and but t. 
not as this and the other, whether atheiſfi band 
or religioniſt, is influenced by them. lhe p 

Tux firſt thing propoſed by atheiſts for things 
effectual good government of ſociety is, gouqvura 
laws ell executed : and theſe are good ſo far 2 
they go. But, that they do not go far enough 

| | | 1 
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tens the opinion of all atheifts who hold, that, 
to ſupply their defects, religion was well in- 
om Nvented: and the reaſon there are ſo many 
nge kus, is becauſe there is too little religion, in 
nity the world. It is a ſaying both common and 


 aMivſt, that ill manners and morals occaſion good 
an M/s. It is becauſe men want the“ fear of 


uf Cob, that they do not hate. evil, It is well 
known, that it is impoſſible that every crime 


convincing evidence ; and hopes of eſcaping 
puniſhment embolden wicked men to tranſ- 
greſs the beſt human laws, fenced with the 


ry woeful inſtances. It is an obſervation 
made by SOLOMON , Becauſe ſentence againſt 
n evil work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore 


6 evil, And, if the delay of puniſhment is 


langerous, to the peace and tranquillity of e- 
tery ſociety. I have ſaid in the preceeding 
ktion, the ſanctions annexed to the civil law 
run upon pains, penalties, and puniſhments z 
but there are ſcarce any rewards, on the other 
tand, annexed to obedience. Impunity, and 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of the common bleſ- 
ings of ſociety, are the only reaſonable en- 
turagement that obedient members expect 
* Prov. viii. 13. | 
+ Eceleſ. viii, 11. 


can be laid before the judge with full and 


ſeyereſt ſanctions: of which we have too ma- 


tle heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to 


dangerous, a ſure eſcape muſt be ſtill more 
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as their due; nor can the moſt opulent go. ſt 
vernments beſtow more. But the laws off v 
Gop are enforced with puniſhment, and en- Ie 
couraged with rewards, each in their kind of fo 
equal force and influence:  compleat and - 
endleſs happineſs, and endleſs and compleat 

miſery. ' And, as all things are known to w 
Gop, even the moſt ſecret thoughts of the ca 
heart; the lawleſs and diſobedient cannot have m 
the leaſt hopes of impunity, nor the good and as 
religious man have the leaſt fears of his fal- fe: 
ling ſhort of his due and reaſonable reward. we 
And, tho' religion (I mean the profeſſion of it) to 
doth not ſo much good to ſociety as might th: 
be expected; yet, I am very ſure, that it doth for 
more good than modern atheiſts do imagine. pri 
It is lord Shafzſbury's opinion, that the di for 
and hell ſerve the vulgar for a priſon and exe wi! 
cutioner. Take away their religion; and, ini bu 
place of a miniſter and ſchoolmaſter, every bu! 


pariſh muſt be provided with a judge and a lie 
hangman. Were there no reſtraint from vice cle 
and wickedneſs, and no encouragement fon tha 
the practice of virtue and the ſocial duties the 
but the law of men; and, did every man know, the 
that, what he did ſecretly, he did ſafely MM and 
mutual truſt and confidence muſt come to ad eſte 
end. To maintain any tolerable order in ſo any 
ciety, human laws, like the laws of the Ale hor 
mans under Draco, muſt be written in blood and 
And, without the fear of Gop, ſuch a con ſho 
- 0 ſtitution 
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ſtitution of government would rather lay 
waſte whole countries, than preſerve nations. 
Idolatry is better for ſociety than atheiſm : 
for, faith Mr. BavLE, An idolator SHOULD be 
a better man than an atheiſt, 

A SECOND propoſal, for ſupporting ſociety 
without religion, are principles of honour. I 
cannot deny that honour is of great uſe in 
many caſes, and of much importance to us 
as we are members of ſociety. Next to the 
fear of Gop, it bids faireſt for ſocial happineſs, 
were it duly managed and directed. It were 
to be wiſhed, that children were brought up in 
the opinion, that praiſe and commendation 
for doing good and worthy actions is a nobler 
principle than a ſervile fear of puniſhment 
for immoral and vitious doings. But, not- 
withſtanding the grandeur of honour, it is 
but a ſandy and fluctuating foundation to 
build fellowſhip upon. Honour is an af etta- 
tin of the favourable opinion of many, put upon 
the actions of men. But, all the world knows, 
that there 1s nothing more unſtable than 
the opinion of the multitude ; what pleaſes. 
them to day, diſpleaſes them to morrow; 
and what is honourable in one country, is 
eſteemed diſgraceful in another. Were there 
any ſecurity that nothing ſhould be thought 
honourable but what is good and virtuous, 
and every thing that is vitious and wicked, 


ſhould always paſs for mean and diſgraceful ; 
S 1 honour 
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honour would go a great way towards the 
ſupport of ſociety. But, when the contrary 
of this is obvious to the moſt ſuperficial ob- 
ſervation, it is far from being a ſure principle 
for the practice of ſocial duties. Nay, ſome 
1 | time or other, it may prove the ruin and de- 
14 | {ſtruction of nations. Already it hath turned 
| 


a very unnatural fin into a virtue. And ma- 
ny a man hath loſt his life for being called a 
liar or a coward ; and that in breach of the 
civil law, and in contempt of the magitſtrate's 
authority. Gluttony and drunkennels, by the 
maxims of honour, paſs for good living and 
good fellowſhip; luxury for liberality ; un- 
cleanneſs for gallantry; and curſing and 

ſwearing for wit and eloquence. To hear a 
man ſay, that he would give a hundred gui- 
neas to ſwear with as good a grace as ſuch 
another, ſhews, that cuſtom and faſhion may 
do as much harm as good. Before the re- 
formation had gained ſome ground in France, 
noblemen, if they could not do it themſelves, 
ſent their ſons to be inſtructed by others in 
the art of ſwearing oaths ſuitable to their rank 
and ſtation. 

THEFT in Flanders is reckoned a more diſ- 
graceful crime than murder, and hanging al 4 
more diſgraceful puniſhment than breaking :i, 
upon the wheel; becauſe thieves are hanged, ple 
and murderers are broken: and yet, among ane 


the Lacedemonians, to ſteal and conceal was be: 
no tru; 
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no diſcredit. But nearer home, there is a 


diſtrict in the highlands of Scotland, called 
Lochaber, where, within the memory of man, 
ſtealing was eſteemed a piece of gallant and 
dextrous induſtry, Old men there, paſt that 
labour, uſed to recount their thieviſh exploits 
with as much pleaſure and vanity as a general 
could do his victories. It happened, that an 
inhabitant of that country, for being too ex- 
pert and ſomething troubleſome in that cal- 
ling, was ſent to ſerve as a ſoldier in Flanders: 
he immediately left off his former trade, and 


| behaved himſelf honeſtly ; and, being aſked 
why he, that ſtole ſo much before, ſtole 


none then, anſwered, n be handſome ſteal 


here. If honour doth good, it doth ill accor- 


ding as the current and prevailing opinion of a 
people Teads the way. It is not the opinion 
of the multitude, but a man's own conſcience, 
that judges of the morality or immorality of 
actions K. 

Bur, whatever honour may 1 they that 
want religion, can make no pretenſions to it. 


For, I have made appear, in the precceding 
ſection, 


* Te autem, fi in occulis fis multitudinis, tamen ejus ju- 
dicio ſtare nolim, nec quod illa putet idem putare pulcher- 
rimum. Tuo tibi judicio eſt utendum : tibi ſi recta probanti 
placebis, tum non modo tu te viceris, ſed omneis et omnia.— 


Mihi laudabiliora videntur omnia quae fine venditatione, et 
line populo teſte fiunt: non quod fugiendus fit (omnia enim“ 


benefacta in luce ſe collocari volunt) ſed tamen nullum thea- 


3 virtuti conſcientia majus eſt, Cicero Tuſculan. queſt. 
1b. 2. 
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ſection, that an atheiſt cannot have one great 
thought; and that, if he thinks in conſe- 


quence to his principles, he muſt have a baſe, 


a mean, and narrow ſpirit : becauſe, there is 
nothing great in this world, if you remove 
Gop from the rule and government of it. 
True and ſure honour conſiſts in our defires 
of obtaining the approbation of ſuch as are 
witneſſes, and beſt know the value of our 
actions. Therefore it is not the atheiſt, but 
the religioniſt, that hath the beſt and moſt 


ſolid principles of honour. He defires the 


approbation of Gop, and Gop knows all his 
doings, and all the reaſons and motives of 
them. He is a rock, and his way is perfect; 
and therefore without change: @ Gop ff 
truth, and without iniquity : juſt and right 11 
he! the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for 
ever: What he approves now, he will ap- 
prove for ever; and what he condemns, 
he will condemn to all eternity. There are 
few that know you, fewer that concern 
themſelves with you, and ſtill fewer that 
know the motives and ſprings of your greateſt 
and braveſt doings; and therefore few or 
none that can juſtly commend you for a man 
of honour : but all theſe things are known 
to God ; and therefore his approbation will 
do you infinitely more honour than the praiſes 
and acclamations of the whole world. And, 


if public praiſes and encomiums can be a 


pus 
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ſpur to your honourable and ſociable behaviour, 
be religions, and particularly a chriſtian; and 
you are ſure of them. For, in that day 
which God hath appointed to judge the world 
in righteouſneſs, and, at the general ren- 
dezvous of quick and dead, ye ſhall receive 
your fill of honour and glory ; when, in the 
hearing of men and angels, your maſter ſhall 
ay unto you, Well done, good and faithful ſer- 
nant 1 enter into the joy of your lord. . 
A THIRD ſupport of ſociety without reli- 
gion, is, every member's private and perſonal 
intereſt. For their common ſafety and com- 
fort, they entered into ſociety, and became 
mutually bound to one another for mutual 
aſiſtance: and, as their ſafety {till depends 
upon the peace and the power of the com- 
munity, it is {till the intereſt of every mem- 
ber to maintain it, by performing every ſocial 
duty. Their own happineſs (and there can- 
not be a greater) is motive ſufficient to make 
hem good citizens. And, as this 1s the a- 
heiſt's only life, he is rather more obliged to 
ike care of the ſociety, without which he 
nnot take care of himſelf, than the reli- 
zoniſt that expects a better life when this is 

bee. 
po allow, that it is better for ſociety in 
general to obſerve, than to violate the mutual 
bligations which it brings men under. But, 
s that doth not hinder ſome particulars from 
| | catching 
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catching an advantage by betraying their 
truſt, it cannot. oblige a perſon, who only 
conſiders himſelf and this life as his ALL, to 
ſuffer much for the eaſe of others, or to be; 
lofer himſelf for another's profit. It is? 
truth, not of pure ſpeculation only, but alſo o 
experience, that it is poſſible, in a communi 
ty, for a man to conſult his own advantage to 
the detriment of the ſociety of which he is; 
member. But this, religion doth not alloy 
but atheiſm doth. An atheiſt hath no inte 
reſt but his own: and, as his intereſt in this 
world is his only intereſt, he is under the 
{ſtrongeſt obligations, as he muſt think, and 
under unſurmountable temptations, as reli 
gioniſts ſpeak, to conſult and to promote it a 
any rate; and even to ſell the ſociety into the 
hands of the enemy, for the preſervation 0 
his ſuperior and only intereſt. And this cer 


tainly they do mean, who plead, as the baſi * 
of their ſocial virtues, that their own intereſ 0 
obliges them to conſult the good of the foci | 
ty ; becauſe their own depends upon it. Fol . | 
this very BEcaust or reaſon, will induce WI, . 
man to ruin the ſociety, when it is his ow, . 
Intereſt to do it. For, if intereſt is a goo &, 
reaſon for entering into ſociety, it muſt remain, 
as good a reaſon for renouncing every {oci : 
duty, when by ſo doing the atheiſt can ſerv, . 


himſelf to better purpoſe. And he hath n. 
BE N inter F 
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intereſt but this life, and the appendent plea- 


ſures of it. 

Bur the religious 1. man hath an intereſt to 
ſerve, of infinitly more value than all that he 
can gain or enjoy in this life. And it is part 
of his religion, and a condition without 
which he cannot obtain his glorious end, 
faithfully to perform all contracts, formal or 
implicit, even at the expence of what the a- 
theiſt eſteems his chief happineſs. Therefore 
he is juſt as much obliged to conſult the ad- 
rantage of the ſociety of which he is a mem- 
ber, and that to his own temporal loſs, as 
the atheiſt thinks himſelf obliged to prefer his 
own advantage in this world to the advantage 
of ſociety, when in competition, notwith- 
ſtanding all the obligations he hath come un- 
der to ſacrifice every thing for the ſake of it. 
This life is his chief happineſs; his ALL, to 
which every conſideration, however ſo Juſt 
and generous, muſt give place. 

I AM ſure, that no ſociety upon earth 
would admit a member upon ſuch a declara- 
ton as this: © I do expect your aſſiſtance 
„in every thing, and that all of you will 
promote the happineſs of the community 
* at the hazard, and even at the expence of 
* your lives; and I will likewiſe contribute 
* thereto, as far as is conſiſtent with my par- 
\ of cular intereſt. But, ſeeing it is for my 
* perſonal intereſt that I now become a 
«© member 


- 
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© member of your ſociety; when that muſt 
ce be loſt, I piead to be excuſed : yea, rather 
e than loſe myſelf, ye may expect that I wil 
— ur 7 oh 7 

A man that would ſpeak ſo, would not 
be allowed the bleſſings and advantages of ſo- 
ciety ; and he that thinks ſo doth not deſerve 
them. But ſo thinks the atheiſt ; and fo, in 
effect, he ſpeaks, when he makes his own 
temporal and worldly intereſt the only tie of 
ſociety, and the only reaſon for performing 
the mutual obligations of it. A community 
made up of ſuch members (if it could be 
made up at all), would not laſt for a day, 
The very foundation being a ſettled reaſon 
for its diſſolution. I wiſh that all the atheiſts 
of Europe were tranſplanted to ſome fruitful 
uninhabited iſland to make an experiment, 
how, with all their literature and philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculations, they could maintain the 
peace and order of ſociety. The account: 
given by travellers of atheiſtical nations, are 
not much to be depended upon. And, ad- 
mitting that there are ſuch people, they are 
repreſented as too ſtupid to anſwer for a ſpe- 
cimen of a ſociety made up of the choiceſt 
and greateſt of mankind, men eminent for 
knowledge in arts and ſciences, and particu- 
larly for rule and government, for benevo- 
lence, generoſity and magnanimity ; or, to 


ſpeak with lord Shaftſbury, knaves in Rue 
$02 | all 
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and in practice. I muſt leave ſuch a ſociety 
to the reader's own imagination ; for I have 
no hopes of ſeeing or hearing of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment, and ſuch a colony - 
I xxow of no man or author that better 
underſtood atheiſm, both in principle, and in 
its conſequences, than Mr. BayLe, who ſays, 
that * Diagoras and Pliny, and other a- 
« theiſts who lived among the heathens, did 
© not judge, that the practice of virtue was 
* a moral good. They knew that it paſſed 
« for ſuch in the world; and therefore 
placed it, together with religion, among 
« the vulgar or popular errors. But, finding 
that the prevalence of this error made it 
© neceſſary for them to acquire a reputation 
for honeſty or probity, and that diſorderly 
* doings expoſed them to contempt and da- 
mage, they preferred a moral before an 
© immoral conduct. Their real opinion and 
© inward diſpoſition was ſtill the + ent as to 
any difference betwixt moral good and mo- 
© ral evil. They ſpake like moraliſts when it 
® was for their purpoſe ; but, it was their 
« ſettled perſuaſion, that the diſtinction be- 
© twixt virtue and vice was merely chimeri- 
«cal. And, when the fear of man was no 
© reſtraint, they acted virtuouſly or vitiouſly, 
according as their intereſt and corrupted 
©* paſſions directed the way.” For a time, 
| 1 ” 


* Vol, iu. p. 399. 
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and as long as it ſerved their purpoſe, ſuch as 
theſe might continue uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety; but, when their fidelity and their in- 
tereſt differed, they thought themſelves at li- 
berty, and even eſteemed it their duty, to ſerve 
themſelves to the diſſervice of ſociety. If the 
diſtinction betwixt virtue and vice, morality 
and immorality, is loſt in atheiſm; and if 
therefore it is as juſt to falſify, as to perform 
-" x {a antient atheiſm cannot agree with MW © 
tne | 
FourTn propoſal for maintaining ſociety 
without religion, that is, The natural and in- 
trinfic rectitude of virtue, and the eſſential 
difference betwixt moral good and moral ew. 
Nor doth it agree with Mr. BAyLE's own o- 
pinion ; for he ſays, „ That, in all Holland, 
<« one cannot find three men ſo ſtupid as to 
ce perſuade themſelves, that an atheiſt neither 
© blames nor eſteems the actions of men.” 
And he afterwards maintains, that a canibal 
knows the difference betwixt a good action, 
and the murder of a benefactor. An atheiſt 
ftill continues a reaſonable and intelligent 
being ; and, as fuch, he is capable of din. 
guiſhing truth from error. And, by the 
fame faculty, he is capable of diſtinguiſhing 
right from wrong ; for right is truth. With- 
out taking advantage of the opinion of 
Diagoras or Pliny, as alledged by the apolo- I ron 
giſt of atheiſm (which at once muſt-fink that I bon 
7 1 ſpeculation ron 
* Vol. iii. p. 178. | 5 zat. 
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ſpeculation into irrevocable diſcredit); I do 
and muſt allow, that there is an intrinſic re- 
ctitude in virtue, and an eſſential difference 
betwixt moral good and moral evil. Nor 
can I compound the matter, as the peripate- 
ties are ſaid to have done, who placed the 
difference in degree, but not in kind *. 

In practice, the peripatetic doctrine too 
often holds, that is, for a great advantage, men 
indulge themſelves in ſmall immoralities ; 
when, for a little profit, they ſcorn to com- 
mit a great crime. I rather approve of the 
rigidity of the ſtoics in not departing from 
the rule of morality for any advantage, or 
of doing the leaſt evil that the g:cateſt good 
may come of it. 5 | | 

THE debate about wtzle and honetum, or 
virtuous and profitable, hath troubled the 
ſpeculative world beyond the days of SocRA- 
TES, Who is ſaid to have curſed him who firſt 
made the diſtinction. But this diſtinction 
will always take place with them who look 
upon this as the only life. In fo far religio- 
niſts agree. with modern libertines, that vir- 
tue is intrinſically good, and in itſelf eli- 
gible: but differ in this, that the religioniſts 

| hold 


_ * Miror Antiochum hominem in primis acutum non vidiſſe 
intereſſe plurimum inter ſtoicos, qui honeſta a commodis, non 
nomine, ſed genere toto, disjungerent; et peripateticos qui 
honeſta commiſcerent cum commodis, ut ea inter ſe magnitu- 
dine, et quaſi gradibus, non genere, differrent. Hæc enim eſt 
non verborum parva, ſed rerum permagna diſſentio. Cie. 
#at, Deor, lib, I, | 7 
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hold, that, at all times, and in every. caſe, 
virtue ſhould prevail againſt advantage, which 
atheiſts do not allow. I heartily approve of 
what the great Reman philoſopher and orator 
hath ſaid on this head, and which he hath 
ſaid as well and as ſtrongly as any that hath 
tried it after him. He ſays, to rob another to 
conſult our own advantage to his loſs, 1s more 
againſt nature than death, than poverty, than 
pain, or any loſs that can befall us in perſon 
or eſtate. On the other hand, that greatneſ 
of ſpirit and magnanimity, fellowſhip, libe⸗ 
rality, and juſtice, are more according to na- 
ture than life, pleature or riches. That it is 
an error to think, that any defect or fault in 
our perſon or circumſtances is greater than 
thoſe of the mind ( for the mind 1s confeſſed. 
ly the nobler part of man); and that, to prefer 
our intereſt to probity and honeſty, is, Lomi 
nem ex homine tollere, to unman and undo 
our very nature. That it is an unnatural baſe- 
neſs ſo much as to doubt, whether our own 
advantage or juſtice is to he conſulted : and, 
that the ſecrecy of the thing not changing 
the nature of the action, any inſight into phi- 
loſophy would ſufficiently perſuade us to do 
nothing covetouſly, nothing unjuſtly, nothing 
luſtfully, even though we could conceal it 
from God and man *. 
So 
* This, and more to the ſame purpoſe, i in Gs 5 third 
book de or: 
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So far this is all well ſaid; but, it is not 
enough ſaid, to ſupport ſociety without religion. 
For we are as much made for conſulting and 
promoting our own intereſt, as we are con- 
ſtituted for ſociety. Nothing is more deeply 
and indelibly ingrained in our nature than a 
principle of ſelf preſervation. : 

_ Enn1vs, an older philoſopher than CIckRo, 
hath ſaid, He zs a fool that is not wiſe for him- 


ſelf: and an older philoſopher than both, 


even Eliphaz the Temanite, affirms, that be 
that is wiſe, is profitable to himſelf. ] have 
made it evident, that, from the intrinſic re- 
ctitude of virtue, and the eſſential difference 
betwixt moral good and moral evil *, ariſes 
no law, no obligation, no tranſgreſſion; if 
this our knowledge of right and wrong is not 
conſidered as the will of a ſupreme or ſupe- 
rior Being, to whom we owe an unlimited o- 
bedience. This the atheiſt refuſes; and, by 
his refuſal, remains a ſelf ſovereign being, ab- 
ſolute maſter of himſelf, and of all his phi- 
loſophical notions. Lord Shaftſbury's knave 
in frincifle knows the effential difference be- 


twixt moral good and moral evil, betwixt 


knavery and probity; but this his know- 
ledge doth not hinder him to do an immoral 
thing, for a meaner purpoſe, than the preſer- 
vation of this life, which is his ALL. And 
even his lordſhip, who pretended to be above 
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being bribed with future rewards, or terrified 
with future puniſhments, into the practice of 


virtue, would have been an unnatural fooi to 


have loſt his life for a ſyllogiſm. He that 


diſbelieves the being of Gop, and of a pro- 


vidence that extends to man after death, can 
have no principle ſuperior to the preſervation 
of the preſent life; and therefore cannot blame 
himſelf for making that his chief and only 
end, to which all his philoſophical notions 
muſt give way. This is no weakneſs in him, 
Tt is his wiſdom, it is his virtue, and his for- 
titude. And, to be content to be no more, 
for having once been, a philoſopher, is fooliſh 
and unnatural. For it 1s not only unnatural, 
but contrary to nature, for a man totally to 


deſtroy himſelf. The gentlemen atheiſts, of 


which I ſpeak, do not want to be taught by 
me, how to reduce their ſpeculation into pra- 
ctice. For the fake of practice, many, if not 
all of them, have adopted the ſpeculation: 
and, that I do not miſrepreſent their opinion, 
nor do them injuſtice, 1 here appeal to their 
great advocate Mr. BAYLE. 

ce One may reduce atheiſm to this gene- 
« ral tenet, that nature is the cauſe of every 
e thing; that it is eternal and ſelf-exiſtent; 
« and that it always acts to the utmoſt extent 


of its power, and according to unchang- 


able laws of n it knows nothing. From 
which 


* Vol. iü. p. 400. 
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which it follows, that nothing is poſſible 
but what it doth, and that it produces 
every thing that is poſſible; that no hu- 
man effort can alter the leaſt thing, or 
break its chain of cauſes and effects; that 
every thing comes to paſs by fatal and un- 
avoidable neceſſity; that no one thing is 
more natural than another, and neither 
more nor leſs convenient to the perfection 
of the univerſe; that, in whatever condi- 
tion, the world is always ſuch as it ought 
to be, and can be; that nature, being a 


mother that knows none of her children, 
hath no predilection for any of them, and 


favours none to the prejudice of others; 
but beſtows upon every one of them all 


the attributes and qualities which it ought, 


and can have, according to time and place; 


and, finally, that nature appoints and e- 


nacts no puniſhment for what 1s called 
immoralities, and no recompence for mo- 
rality or virtue, that is, ſuch as are fu- 
ture, EY 
« TT is certain, that a man who carries 
the conſequences of his atheiſtical ſyſtem 
ſo far, may carry them a great deal further. 
He can perſuade himſelf, that it is to him 
a matter of mere indifference to do this, or 
to do that; and that, having no liberty, 
no choice of one thing more than another, 
and that all things coming to paſs according 
8 | to 
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blind and irrevocable fatality ; he ought to 
maintain himſelf in a ſtate of tranquillity 


and inactivity, without either care or con- 


cern about any thing; and abandon all bu- 
ſineſs to the activity of nature: and, becauſe 
ignorance and knowledge, truth an4 falſi- 
ty, fidelity and ferfidy, virtue and vice, are 
equally emanations from the firſt being, 
and all of them equally neceſſary for the 
perfection of the univerſe; it is rediculous 
to be at pains for one's own, or for the re- 
formation of others. And, in fine, if any 
thing is worth application, it can only be 
to procure the pleaſures of this life. 


As it is advantageous to the good cauſe 


ec 
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cc 


to let atheiſts ſee the horrid conſequences 
of their principles, we ought never to loſe 
an opportunity of doing it, although they 
diſown them. For, if 1 t doth appear, that, 
by the law of ſtrict and accurate rea- 
ſoning, they are obliged to admit them ; it 
is one great point gained, to undeceive 
them. This method is uſed in every 
controverſy. 

AFTER ſuch a te of atheiſm and 


its conſequences, one would be apt to think 


that nothing could be ſaid in extenuation of 
the diſcredit it deſerves. And indeed all that 
the apologiſt hath ſaid to take off the horror 
of the ſpeculation, is, that men are not guided 
by their " principles, but by their paſſions. This 


pretence 


118 
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pretence I have already conſidered. Actions 
that flow from paſſion are rather animal than 
human. The ipecific difference betwixt 
nan and all other animals, is, that he is, and 
they are not, reaſonable, Man therefore, con- 
fidered in his rational capacity, is the preſent 
ſubject; and what, as an atheiſt, and what, 
as a religioniſt, he ought and ought not to 
do, is the preſent queſtion. Some things are 
incumbent upon them, as they are members 
of ſociety. Every ſocial ſtate is attended with 
ſocial duties: and every duty muſt be injoined 
and ſupported with a ſufficient reaſon; for, 
without ſuch a ſupport, it cannot ſubſiſt, it 
cannot be a duty. The eſſential difference 
betwixt moral good and moral evil, 1s a reaſon 
for the practice of morality and virtue; but 
to an atheiſt it is not a ſufficient reaſon at all 
times and in all caſes. The preſervation of 
life is to him a higher. and more. important 
principle than all the ſpeculations that ever 
entered the mind of man. What, at other 
times and in other caſes, was a virtue and a 
duty founded in its own. intrinſic rectitude, 
inſtead of remaining ſuch, (and all eſſentials 
are unchangeable) becomes unreaſonable and 
undutiful, hurtful and vitious. 1 
Ir honeſty, probity, and fidelity, or any 
other ſocial virtue, retains in the mind of an 
atheiſt any force as a rule of action, it is ſuch 
| Ok es 7 5, 48, 
_ © et. vii; 
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as, upon important occaſions, he may and 
ought to diſpenſe with: and a diſpenſible 
obligation is none at all. Abſtracting from f 
the ſocial or municipal laws enacted by the * 
governing powers * a people, the atheiſts t 
ſelf-ſovereign, and it is his wiſdom to diſpoſe 0 
of himſelf to the beſt advantage. If he can 1 7 
gain more by breaking than by performing fe 
his promiſe, there is nothing to hinder him (| ® 
but the eſſential difference betwixt moral I ©! 
ood and moral evil; from which his own c 
intereſt not only affords, but likeways juſtifies, be 
a diſpenſation.” HE. i}. 
Tux learned GRoT1vs ſays, that the eſſen- 


evil, betwixt right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, 
would be of ſome conſideration, even though 
it ſhould be ſuppoſed, which 1s not to be ad- 
mitted without the greateſt wickedneſs, that 
there was neither a Gop nor a Providence. 
And, becauſe ſome of his commentators find 
fault with this aſſertion, I have here ſub- 
Joined the whole paragraph in the original, 
that the reader may judge betwixt him and his 
cenſurors *. DOES _ 
Tas 


* Et hæc quidem quæ jam diximus locum aliquem ha- 
berent, etiamſi daremus, quod fine ſummo ſcelere dati 
nequit, non eſſe deum, aut non curari ab eo negotia humana: 
cujus contrarium cum nobis partim ratio, partim traditio 
perpetua inſerviant, confirment vero et argumenta multa, et 
miracula ab omnibus ſæculis teſtata, ſequitur, jam jpſi deo 


ut opifici, et cui nos noſtraque omnia debeamus, ſine exce- 
ptione 
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THz author doth not ſay, as accuſed, that, 
from the eſſential difference betwixt right and 
wrong, there ariſes an obligation to act a vir- 


tuous part, abſtracting from the belief of a 


G0D and a providence. He only ſays, ali- 
quem locum baberent, that is, this eſſential dif- 
ference is of ſome moment or conſideration: 
and ſo certainly it is. If it hath not the force 
of a law, it hath a rational force: for no man 
can act vitiouſly without acting unreaſonably; 
becauſe he acts againſt eternal truth and eter- 
nal right: and no eternal truth can depend 
upon the will of Gop; no, no more than the 
divine exiſtence can depend upon the divine 
pleaſure and appointment. All eſſences are 
neceſſary, unchangeable, and eternal. A 
circle is a figure comprehended by one line; 
it therefore neceſſarily and eternally differs 


from another comprehended by more lines 


than one. Therefore what is angular cannot 
be circular, and what is circular cannot be 
angular, at the ſame time. This is not a truth 
made, or to be unmade and diſſolved, by any 
will or appointment of a commanding 
power. And what is juſt and right, was 


i | its 
ptione parendum nobis efle, ipue cum is ſe multis modis 
et optimum et potiſſimum oftenderit, ita ut fibi obedientibus 
præmia reddere maxima, etiam æterna, quippe æternus ipſe, 


poſſit et voluiſſe credi debeat, multoque magis, ſi id difertis , 


verbis promiſerit: quod chriſtiani indubitata teſtimoniorum 
ide convicti credimus. De jure belli et pacis proleg. F 11, 
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its intrinſic rectitude is neceſſary, and un- 


changeable, and eternal. To conſider this a8 
depending intirely upon the will of Gon, is 

to conſider it as mutable and variable. Such 
a thought would lead to the moſt horrid con- 


cluſion: that the Deity may turn virtue into 


vice, and vice into virtue; and act contrary 
to his own effential attribute. 

Gxorius thereforę is unjuſtly accuſed of 
an error, for ſaying, that, abſtracting from 
the being of Gop and providence, the eſſen- 
tial difference betwixt right and wrong ahr 
quem locum tenet takes ſome place: for which 
one of his commentators gives this reaſon, 
that, abſtracting from the divine exiſtence, it 
18 impoſſible to conceive. r7ght, honeſty, equi- 
ty, or virtue“. That we are intelligent be- 
ings, and know truth from error and right 
from wrong, is owing to Gop, is a truth ad- 
mitted by all religioniſts; but it doth not fol- 
low, that neceflary and. eternal truths owe 
their being ſuch to the divine pleaſure and 
voluntary appointment ; and far leſs that it is 
impoſſible to conceive right from wrong, juſt 
and unjuſt, abſtracting from the tupreme 
Being as the cauſe of the eſſential difference 


betwixt 


*Fruſtra quæri mihi perſuadeo, num jus naturale omniaque 
ejus przcepta fibi locum vindicaſſent, et homini innotuiilent, 
etiamſi daremus non <{fie deum, idque eo potiſſimum, quiz 
nullum jus, nulla honeſtas vel æquitas, nullzque virtutes, vel 
animi facultates concipi poſſunt quin ſimul debeat concipi 
earum cauſa prima. Gulielmus Vander Muelen, in loc, citat. 
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betwixt moral good and moral evil. An atheiſt, 
even Diagoras himſelf, knew that this was a 
real, and not a chimerical difference. No 
man, capable of knowing that a whole is 
greater than a part, but n.uſt know that an 
injury differs from a good office. This ĩs ſo ob- 
vious to human underſtanding, that children, 
as ſoon as they can compare one idea with 
another, diſtinguiſh, in many caſes, what is 
right from what is wrong. And for ordinary 
it is the firſt ſubject of their ratiocination, and 
previous to any rational conviction of the Be- 
ing of Gop. But all this knowledge ſigni- 
fies nothing to an atheiſt, but in ſo far as it 
turns out to his temporal advantage. And 
this the cenſure paſt upon GRoT1Us ; by his 
commentator confirms. 

His author's error, he ſays, « appears ok 
„this, that, when he comes to ſpeak of 
* OBLIGATION, by which man is bound to 
* do what is right and good, and to abſtain 
from what is ill and unjuſt, he ſuppoſes 
© a ſuperior veſted with ſufficient power 
and authority to oblige the man's con- 
* ſcience, and compel him to do his duty.” 
But GRoT1us doth not ſpeak of oBLIGA- 
TION, until he lays it down as a preliminary, 
in the following paragraph, . that a man's own 
underſtanding affords him invincible convi- 
ction, that he, with all his faculties, is Gop's 
creature and ſubject. And becauſe * 

that 
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that he goes to the bottom of the debate a. 
bout the moral law, and what is commonly 
called the law of nature, it is not amiſs to 
tranſcribe it“. And what his commentator 
fays afterwards upon the ſubject rather con- 
firms than contradicts his doctrine. The 
ce very ſuppoſition of an OBLIGATHO0N, by 
« which man is bound to do what is juſt and 
« right, includes the notion of ſome ſupreme 
te Commander that impoſes upon man ſuch 
© an obligation. And, having admitted ſuch 
« empire and authority, upon ſuppoſition 
© that there is no Gop, no obligation can be 
* found. For obligation and obligator are 
* relative terms not to be ſeparated, even by 
ic abſtraction. To place one, is to place both; 
e and to take away one, is to take away the 
* other. Admitting a power of obliging, 
* ſach as that which flows from laws; we 
< muſt likeways admit authority and domi- 
* nion ſufficient to force the perſon, upon 
e whom the obligation is laid, to obey, and 
* to put the obligation into execution. Ad- 
e mitting a legiſlative power for the rule and 
« government of citizens and ſubjects, it fol- 
« lows that this power muſt be placed in one 

| g cc fingle 

* Et hæc jam alia juris origo eſt præter lam naturalem, 
veniens ſcilicet ex libera dei voluntate, cui nos ſubjici debere 
intellectus ipſe noſter nobis irrefragabiliter dictat: ſed et illud 
ipſum de quo egimus naturale jus, ſive illud ſociale, five quod 


laxius ita dicitur, quanquam ex principiis homini internis 2 
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« ſingle perſon, or in one collective body. 
« And, by a neceſſary relation betwixt the 
obliging and the obliged party, there can- 
© not be a law without a law-giver. And, 
if we ſuppoſe a law of nature, we muſt, at 
the ſame time, ſuppoſe a law-giver of this 
law of nature, who can be none elſe but 
cc Go.“ f 5 | £ 15 
BE it ſo. But then, our knowledge of 
right and wrong, juſt und unjuſt, doth not 
become a law to us, until we acknowledge 
that we, as we ſtand endued with this know- 
ledge, and with our faculties, ſuch as they 
are, are the creatures and ſubjects of Gop. 
We then immediately perceive, that it is his 
will that we ſhould do what is good, and ab- 
ſtain from what is evil. His will becomes a 
law, becauſe we are his, and not our own. 
What is called the lau of nature may be con- 
idered as a draught or plan for the regulation 
of the actions and behaviour of men, which 
religioniſts and atheiſts know and approve 
but with this difference, that the religioniſt, 
knowing that it is to Gop he owes his under- 
ſtanding, he confiders his knowledge of right 
and wrong as the law of God, which he is 
obliged to obey ; whereas to the atheiſt it re- 
| mains 
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luit, deo tamen aſcribi merito poteſt, quia ut talia principia in 
nobis exiſterent ipſe voluit. Quo ſenſu Chryſippus et ftoici 
dicebant, juris originem non aliunde petendum quam: ab ipfo 
ap a quo Jovis nomine jus latinis dictum probabiliter dici 
poteſt. 
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mains a mere plan, and may ſerve him as an 


intimation, counſel, or advice; and fo his 
natural conſcience becomes a prompter in 


many caſes, but not a law-giver. There is 


ſo much reſpect due to the intrinſic rectitude 
of virtue, that, upon terms of equal advan- 
tage, virtue gains the aſcendant of vice. And 
ſcarcely is there to be found any man ſo void 
of reaſon, as not to chooſe the virtuous be- 
fore the vitious part, When either one or o- 
ther tends equally to promote his temporal 
purpoſe. 

Nor to differ from lord Shaftſbury about 
the intrinfic worth of virtue, I do allow that 
it is“ in itſelf really eftimable ; and that there- 
fore a virtuous action may be done for no- 
thing. This cannot well afford his lordſhip 


an occaſion for ridiculing religion | in the fol- 


lowing words, Men have not been con- 


« tented to ſhew the natural advantage of 


« honeſty and virtue. They have rather leſ- 
« {ened theſe, the better as Tukey thought to 


advance another foundation. They have 


* made virtue ſo mercenary a thing, and 
ee have talked ſo much of its rewards, that 
<«. one can hardly tell what is in it. after all, 
« which is worth rewarding. For to. be 
ce bribed only, or terrified into an honeſt pra- 
* ciice, beſpeaks little of real honeſty or 
. worth. IIf the inclination be rigbt, it is 


1 


La) 


vol. i. p. 85. 
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i a perverting of it to apply it ſolely to the 
e reward, and make us conceive ſuch won- 
« ders of the grace and favour which is to 
« attend virtue, when there is ſo little ſhewn 
« of the intrinſic worth and value of the thing 
« itſelf.” 

I vERILY believe, that religioniſts put a 
greater value upon virtue than his lordſhip, or 


Hobbs, or any atheiſt, antient or modern, 


ever did. It 1s to be obſerved, that, though 
his lordſhip ridicules a mercenary morality ; 
yet, no where doth he ſay, that we ought to 
ſuffer for the ſake ot virtue: which every re- 
ligious writer affirms; and every truly reli- 
gious man believes. He himſelf accuſes 
Hobbs for endeavouring, © and for doing his 
te utmoſt to ſhew, that, both in religion and 
« morals, we were impoſed upon by our go- 
« vernors; that there was nothing in nature 
« by which we were inclined either way; 
nothing which drew us to the love of what 
* was without or beyond ourſeſves.” Who 
talked ſo much in praiſe of virtue as the 
ſtoics ? and they were religioniſts. And, who 
talked againſt virtue, but atheiſts ? The re- 
ward of virtue, and the puniſhment of vice 
after this life, doth not derogate from the 
real worth of the former, or the real demerit 
of the latter. Theſe extrinſic confiderations 


rather add to the deformity of the one, and 


the beauty of the other. The religioniſt 
XX looks 
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looks upon his knowledge of right and wrong, 


juſt and unjuſt, as the law of Gop, which ob- 


liges him to do what is virtuous and moral, 


and to abſtain from vice and immorality. He 
conſiders this as the wwl/ of Gon; and muſt 
therefore believe, that, as Gop 1s pleaſed 
with his own will and law, he certainly ap- 
proves and is pleaſed with thoſe that do his 


will, and obey his law; and conſequently, 


that he is diſpleaſed with thoſe that do other- 
ways. And what glorious things may not a 
man hope for from . approbation, pleaſure; 
and love of his Gop? And who can dread 
too much the woeful effects of divine diſplea- 
ſure? Theſe views and conſequences are 
natural to one that believes a Gop and a pro- 
vidence. And more cannot be ſaid in com- 


mendation of virtue, than that Gop approves 


and rewards it; and that the righteous Lord 


leveth righteouſneſs. © 
BuT where hath his lordſhip learned that 
the religioniſt doth not know the intrinſic 


worth of virtue, as well as the atheiſt? As 


we aſſent to truth, ſo we approve of right: 
this is natural to the atheiſt and the religioniſt. 
What one approves of, that he values and e- 


ſteems: and, what one eſteems for its own in- 
trinſic worth, he doth not undervalue only | 
becauſe it is eſteemed by others. The opini- 


on of every good judge concurring with our 
own, rather adds to, than diminiſhes, the 
N 5 value 
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value that we put upon virtue. And, when 
the religioniſt is 12 that his Gop approves 
and eſteems all righteous doings, he adds, to 
his own approbation of virtue, the weight of 
divine authority: which the atheiſt cannot do. 


And, as the religioniſt puts a higher value up- 


on morality than the atheiſt can do, in every 
caſe he is furniſhed with the ſtronger motive 
for the practice of it. This much his lord- 
ſhip might have learned from his correſpond- 


ent Mr. BavLE; for I find a letter from him 
to Jo Afpley. © 


That apologiſt fays, ® 1 know very well, 
« that the motive for doing a thing, becauſe 


© one knows that the eas Gop hath com- 
% manded it; and that by doing it there is a 
cc paradiſe to be gained, and puniſhment to 


« be "feared for not doing it; ought to have 
e more force, than the fingle motive of be- 
© ing conform to the idea of right reaſon.— 
*© Conſciouſneſs of natural honeſty, together 


with the ſatisfaction to be found in prefer- 
« ring tight- reaſon to a diſhoneſt advantage, 
« may induce an atheiſt to do an action which 


« ſhall have ſo much the more morality i in it, 


the leſs advantage he propoſes in doing it.“ 


But, as this would render religion a counter- 
poiſe to morality, he corrects himſelf in a 


marginal note : becauſe ſuch an attion would 


want the more beautiful morality of obedience to 
Gon, 


* Vol, iii. p. 112. 
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Gor. And I add, the actor would deptive' 


himſelf of the additional force of is own 
advantage, 
To induce the religioviſt to 5 a virtuous 


life, he hath firſt the natural rectitude of vir- 


tue; ſecondly, obedience to Gop; and thirdly, 
his own eternal happineſs. The two, laſt 
motives the atheiſt wants ; and the remaining 


one is a poor prop for the: ſupport of ſociety; 


and none at all, when. overbalanced by the 
ſtrongeſt of all natural principles, ſelf-preſer- 
vation and happineſs. But atheiſts muſt ſay 
ſomething to paſs for Gentlemen of honeſty 
and p-obity; for with an ill grace they muſt 
recommend a doctrine, to the world, that 
makes all conſiderations, yield to the preſerva- 
tion of this life and its appendent pleaſures. 


The reverend Mr. Brown ſays, (and he hath 


my thanks for ſaying it *) It is remarkable, 
ec e in the decline of the Greet and Roman 


ce ſtates, after religion had loſt its credit and 


« efficacy, this very taſte, this ſovereign phi- 
« Joſophy uſurped its place, and became the 
«© common ſtudy and amuſement (as it is a- 
* mong qurſelves) both of the vile and vul- 


„ gar. The fact, with regard to Greece, is 
we ſufficiently notorious; with regard to Rome, 


« jt may ſeem to demand a proof. And who 


'* can think that Quintilion, in the following 
F< paſſage, was not deſcribing our own age 


« and 
P Eye p 236, Sn aff ; 
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4 and nation ?—What was formerly the phi- 
« Joſopher's province only, is now. invaded 
« by all. We find every wicked and worth- 
0 "Joſs fellow. in thoſe;' days haranguing on 
virtue, beauty and good.“ 

Tux prejudice of education. is "char; ood 
with many bad conſequences,” and ae 1 
ly. with being a ſtrong, obſtacle to fair and 
candid reaſoning. It is ſaid to ſtop-up all the 


avenues to the underſtanding, but that one 


which was made in childhood and youth, 

and after wards widened by the currency of the 
prevailing notions and cuſtoms of the neigh- 
bouthood: but education is not always to be 
blamed: for the errors and immoralities, nor 
tor the impiety and ſuperſtition of men. For, 
if it hath bad, it may likewiſe have good effects. 

[ e, lordiShaft/bury had a Lora) and mo- 
ral education, and t that the effects of it remained 


with him even after he had eſpouſed princi- 


ples. which he never learned from bis tutor. 
It is no- wonder that his virtuous, moral and 
benevolent life (for I ſuppoſe. ſuch it was) 
became cuſtomary, and eaſy to him; and cu- 
ſtom is a ſecond nature, He therefore did 
not think any more neceſſary for his govern- 
ment, in his perſonal or public, his ſelfiſh or ſo- 


cial capacity, but to know the eſſential differ- 


ence betwixt morality and immorality, and 
the natural rectitude of virtue. And this 
probably led him to think, that he who 9 
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ed othier and ſtronger motives for honeſty and] 
probity, muſt at the bottom be. a ſordid: 
and worthleſs fellow; and fo begot in him 
contempt of thoſe that maintained the neceſ. 
My of religion as a motive to the practice of 

perſonal and ſocial virtue. It became his o- 

pinion that one who believed that atheiſm 

left a man at full liberty to conſult his on 
advantage, to the e g of another, 
muſt himſelf be a knave: 

«© * I have heard it aſleed, ſaith mew 
ct ſhould a man be honeſt in the dark? — 
« a man he muſt be to aſk this queſtion, 1 
* won't ſay; but for thoſe that have tio het- 

ve ter reaſon for being honeſt, than the fear i * 
c of a gibbet or a jail,” I ſhould not, I con- 
ec feſs, much covet his company 1 And, if 
ce à faint had no other virtue aw what: was « fu 
« raiſed in him the ſame objects of fe. 
e ward and puniſhment” in à more diſtant I. Qt 
« ſtate, I know not whoſe love or eſterm he 
*© might gain beſides; but, for my own patt, N. ig 
« I ſhould never think him worthy of mine.” . tn 
TE queſtion, Why ſhould a man be honeft-in A. * 

the dark? is wrong propoſed: for it ſhould be, . 
why ſhould an atheiſt be honeſt in the dark? I. © 
The religioniſt is never in the dark; for dark. 11 
neſs and light are both alike to him with whom 
he hath to do. But, to put his lordſhip * And 
on 

Vol. i. p. 112, - 4 

Ibid. p. 114. 
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n ſomething ſtronger and more to the pur- 
poſe, let it be, Why ſhould an atheiſt deprive. 
iimſelf of his reaſon and underſtanding, and of 
he pleaſure of all his fine morality and ſu- 
lime ſpeculations, and that to all eternity, 
only becauſe he knows the natural rectitude 
virtue ? I think it is the noble author's o- 
pinion, that the rectitude of virtue ſhould 
carry the cauſe againſt body and ſoul, the 
mind and underſtanding, of him that under- 
ſtands the difference betwixt moral good and 
moral evil. This, I conceive, is his meaning 
when he ſays, ＋ Our philoſophy now a-days 
1 « runs after the manner of that able ſophiſt- 
e cr who ſaid, Sin for ſkin, all that a man 
*. both, will be give for his life.— But you, 
my friend; are ſtubborn in this point, and 
. jnſtead of being brought to think mourn- 
, fully of death, or repine at the loſs of what 
you may ſometimes hazard by your hone- 
* ſty, you can laugh at ſuch maxims as theſe, 
and divert yourſelf with the improved ſelf- 
2 WF iſhneſs and philoſophical cowardice of 
« theſe faſhionable moraliſts. You will not 
„be taught to value life at their rate, or de- 
grade honeſty as they do, who make it on- 
„ly a name.“ : Hh 

Ir there are any who look upon honeſty 
s only a name, they cannot be religioniſts, 
and therefore the author's difference is _ 


+ vol. i. p. 111, 
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with them; but with atheiſts: of whoſe prin- 
ciples, together with their horrid conſequen- 
ces, I have given an ample account from Mr. 
Bayre. And he that takes away obedience 
to Gop, and the hopes of happineſs after this 
life; and leaves only the intrinfic rectitude of 
virtue as the ſole motive to honeſty (and thi 
his lordſhip doth); may reafon 250 act the 
ſame way that the atheiſts, mentioned by Mr. 
BayLE, actually reafon and do. 
T raves already ſaid, that it is natural IP 
religioniſt to expect protection and happineſ 
from the Gop whom he loves and ſerves; and 
that therefore a view to this, can never ſpoil or 
ſully the purity of his morality. The religioniſt 
cannot hinder himſelf from conſidering Gop 
as the moſt benevolent and beneficent Being, 
at whoſe diſpoſal a l things are, and whoſe king- 
dom ruleſh over all. And therefore it is natural 
for him to believe that he muit be finally fafc 
and happy in his ſervice. And to think that a 
God ot infinite goodneſs, knowledge and power, 
can poſſibly negle& one that loves and fears 
and ſerves him, and ſuffer him to perith with 


thoſe that diſclaim all dependence upon him, 


would be to diſhonour the very Being whom 
he adores. An honeſt and faithful fervant, 
who looks upon it as a virtue and duty to con- 
ſult his maſter's intereſt and honour, mult 
have a very bad opinion of the benevolence, 
gencroſity and magnanimity, of a luperir 
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if he did not believe him willing to beſtow 
upon him aſſiſtance and protection. And 
ſhould any conceited philoſopher, or buſy bo= 
dy in other mens matters, go about to perſuade 
a nobleman's honeſt ſervant, that his lord 
was of opinion that the very expottatioh of 
a reward or recompenſe for his pains, render- 
ed him unworthy of it; that his maſter 


was a man of ſuch pure, diſintereſted, and 


generous morality, that he regarded no ſer- 
vice but ſuch as was done without expecting 
any thing, even from his own ſuperlative be- 
nevolence and overflowing bounty ; ſuch an 
orator, and ſuch a philoſopher, would do no 
ſervice to the family, and no honour to the 
maſter. And I think lord Shaftſbury doth as 
little ſervice to mankind, and as little honour 
to Gop, by teaching the world, that the more 


men expect from Gp for doing their duty, 


the leſs they deſerve. 


BuT, admitting that his lordſhip | was not 


governed by the principles of atheiſm, or e- 
ven by his own; he 1s but one inſtance among 


many who are not always governed by their 
principles. And though ſeconded by more of 


the higheſt quality, who in their youth had as 
liberal and moral an education as was beſtow- 
ed upon his lordſhip; it makes nothing againſt 
what J undertook to prove, v3. rhe neceſſity 
of religion for the Ve of fociety. Though 
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atheiſts are ſo many uſeleſs of hurtful mem- 
bers, the religion of many more upholds ſo- 
ciety againſt the tendency of atheiſtical prin- 


ciples to diſſolve it. But let a whole ſociety 


be compoſed of profeſſed atheiſts, who laugh 
at thoſe who believe a Gop and a providence, 
and a life of future rewards and puniſhments 
(upon whom I would willingly beſtow the 

moſt fruitful and delightful iſland for a ſepa- 
rate habitation, and unacceſſible to every re- 
ligious miſſionary); Tam ſure, they would ſoon 
become, and remain, ſuch as atheiſts ſay the 
primitive inhabitants of this earth were be- 
tore they were tamed and over-awed with re- 
ligion. 

AND even his lordſhip's ſcheme “ for train- 
ing up the youth of higheſt quality to be ge- 
nerals in time of war, and miniſters of ſtate 
in time of peace; and for providing, inſtead 
of the goſpel (for it teacheth a mercenary mo- 
ralityl), the rectifying object of a gallows for 
the vulgar; ſuch a ſcheme, I ſay, would ſoon 
end in the ruin and deſolation of Great Bri- 
tain. When the king and his nobles had no 
other motive for honeſty and virtue, but the 
philoſophy of right and wrong, the moral 
ſenſe, and every one his own feelings of vir- 
tue and vice; and when the reſt of the peo- 
ple had only the gallows to keep them in awe 
and in order; pride and ambition among the 

great 
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great, managed by art and eloquence, and 


violence among the meaner ſort, muſt pre- 
vail: or human nature muſt be changed from 
what it is at preſent, and what it hath been 
known to be, ever ſince there were more than 
one man upon the earth. 

THAT a nobleman of reading and learn- 
ing, abandoning the camp and court to make 
a figure in the ſpeculative world, ſhould firſt 
fill his own head, and then endeavour to fill 


the world, with diſtinguiſhing notions, gives 


no great ſurpriſe : but that ſuch writings as 


he hath publiſhed, had, and ſtill have ſuch a 


run, is truly wonderful! It is now almoſt 
half a century ſince the firſt of them was pu- 
bliſhed ; and, notwithſtanding the many edi- 
tions and number of copies fold off, a new e- 
dition appeared anno 1744, without the edi- 
tor's name, or the place of his habitaticn. 
For my part, I find nothing in it to recom- 
mend it to readers, except ridiculing religion. 
His wit is ſtudied, and upon the ſtiff turn ; and 


he always beſtows more words upon it than 


it deſerves. Others read for the faſhion; and 
commend, to conceal their want of capacity to 
underſtand it: but ſuch as Sopho, who may 
find more beauty and ſentiment in it than the 
author himſelf ever dreamed of, may put a 
value upon the work for ſerving their purpoſe. 
This modern writer upon morality and _ 

| ra 
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ral religion, reckons the world obliged to his 
lordſhip for his labours. All I fay, at this 
time, 1s, that, if he hath not made the world 
leſs religious, I am ſure, he hath not made it 
more moral and honeſt. 
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The UTILITY and NEcEsSITY an Evidence 

of RELIGION. 

Have, fo far as I know, conſidered all the 

propoſals made by atheiſts, for ſupporting 
ſociety without religion: and I have given the 
reaſons that convince me, and ſuch, as I pre- 
ſume, may convince the candid reader, that 
good laws well executed, that a principle of 
honour, that the perſonal intereſt and happi- 
neſs of every particular member, and the na- 
tural rectitude of virtue, and the eſſential dif- 
ference betwixt moral good and moral evil, 
will not anſwer the end. Theſe things may 
occaſionally ſerve as additional inducements to 
the practice of ſocial virtues; but none of 
them, nor all of them put together, can 
make up a ſolid foundation for every duty in- 
cumbent upon us, as We are reaſonable and 
ocial beings. And, as nothing can be a du- 
ty but what is founded upon, and ſupported 
by a reaſon invincible and ſuperior to all rea- 


ſons for the omiſſion or neglect of it; it fol- 
lows, 
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lows, that, without religion, we muſt ſome. 
times act an undutiful, unſocial, and an unna- 
tural part. 

In the beginning of the oreceeding ſection, 
I took notice, that atheiſts were content to 
put the whole of their ſyſtem upon its ten- 
dency to the happineſs of mankind; and its 
being better adapted to that purpoſe than reli. 
gion. Upon theſe terms, as the moſt reaſon- 
able that poſſibly can be propoſed, I under- 
took the debate: and though I had not been 


ſure that atheiſts were willing to join iſſue, 


and ſubmit their cauſe to ſuch a trial; it may 
be preſumed, that no man, capable of rea- 
ſoning, would deliberately maintain an opi— 
nion that did not tend to make himſelf and 
ſociety happier than the contrary Nea, 
can render them. 

From this it follows, that, admitting a- 
theiſm to be equally conducive to human hap- 
pineſs with religion (or rather, as they are 
contradictory propoſitions, equally inſignifi- 
cant to that purpoſe) ; atheiſts are to blame 
for endeavouring a needleſs innovation. Re- 
ligion in our nation is incorporated and made 
a part of the civil conſtitution. An atheit 
hath no intereſt or concern but with things 
merely temporal; he therefore acts an im- 
pertinent part to endeavour any change or al- 
teration, but for the better. Changes, even 
ſor advantage, are always dangerous, and 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes ruinous, to ſocieties. Cuſtoms and 

prevailing errors, which by long ſtanding 
have taken deep root in the minds of a peo- 
ple, are not eaſily and ſafely aboliſhed. And, 
if the continuance of ſuch notions is not more 
hurtful than the contrary opinions, he muſt 
be a poor politician and idle philoſopher who 


endeavours to make an alteration: and, in 


no caſe whatever, 1s an alteration of more 


dangerous conſequence than that from reli- 
gion to. atheiſm. Religioniſts believe, that 
they have an intereſt beyond this life, and to 
them of greater importance than life itſelf. 


An atheiſt may therefore eaſily foreſee that 


they will adhere_to their principles at any 
riſk ; becauſe they cannot think of rebelling 
againſt Gop their Lord and Sovereign, and 
forfeiting all their glorious and eternal hopes. 
Upon the preſent ſuppoſition, that religion is 
as harmleſs as atheiſm; he muſt be both a 
weak and an unworthy member of ſociety, in- 
capable of public truſt or office of influence, 
who endeavours to fink religion to raiſe the 


| reputation of atheiſm. 


Bur, if religion is better adapted to per- 
ſonal 480 ſocial happineſs than atheiſm, he is 
not only an unworthy, but likeways a wicked 
member of ſociety, to attempt a change. To 
exchange things of equal value, or of equal 
inſignificancy, is always childiſh, and whim- 
ſical, and m W when attended 

with 
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with any danger: but, to exchange a better 
for a worſe, is below a man of common dif. 
cretion and underſtanding. And, as the 
things exchanged are of more or leſs impor- 
tance, ſo 1s the folly and miſchief of the ex- 
change. Nothing is of ſo great importance 
to mankind as the belief or diſbelief of reli. 
gion. Theſe are the ſupreme and over-rulin; 
principles of life and conduct; and he that 
gives atheiſm the preference, 1s an enemy to 
himſelf and tw mankind. This an atheiſt 
may do, and actually does ignorantly and 
inadvertently ; but he cannot poſſibly do it 
knowingly and deliberately. If it is for our 
advantage, as we are men and members of 


ſociety, to believe religion (and I ſuppoſe 1 


have proved that it is), that is, that there is a 
Gop, Lord, and Governor of this world; that 
his providence extends to all, and to us, after 
this life is ended, in a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments; then religion muſt be a truth. 


It is our intereſt to believe it; but it is no 


man's intereſt to be deceived. Religion is 
deſirable; but no man defires to be impoſed 
upon. Religion is good; but, whatever is 
good, is true. For true and good are conver- 
tible terms, or tranſcending attributes. Of 
this opinion was CIcERO *. | 
__ WHEN 
* Omnes enim trahimur et ducimur ad cognitionis et ſcien- 
tiz cupidiratem, in qua excellere pulchrum putamus. Labi 


autem, errare, neſcire, decipi, et malum et turpe putamus. 
3 | De 


4 A — — —— .. 2 


ter 
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WurN, to the advantage of religion, we 
add the neceſſity of it to the happineſs of men 
in their perſonal, and in their ſocial capacity 
(and this I take for proved); it is a demon- 
{tration of its truth. If we cannot be happy 
either ſingly or ſocially without religion, and 
if our rational make and conſtitution. is adapt- 
ed for happineſs, and if happineſs is the 


ultimate and natural end of all our endeavours 


and doings; then religion is as neceſſary and 
natural for the ralional, as eating and drink- 
ing is for the animal life of man. 

Tris reaſoning hath ſerved me, for ſome 
years, as a demonſtration. of the truth of reli- 
gion ; and, during all the time, nothing hath 


occurred to me that can weaken it. Phyſi- 


cians and friends of the fick ſometimes tell the 


patient, that ſuch an operation may be eaſily 


endured, and ſuch a medicine 1s palatable ; 
tho' the fick perſon is deceived to his own ad- 


vantage, yet the benefit he reaps, by being 


deceived, is owing to his preſent want of ca- 
pacity to reaſon as well as his phyſician and 
his friends do concerning his caſe. Did he 
know as well as they, what was proper for 
him to do and endure ; there would be no oc- 
caſion for deceiving him. Tell a child, tell a 
perſon under a diſorder of mind, all the truth ; 


and ſtate the caſe to them fairly and fully; if it 
2 2 doth 


De Osec. lib. 1. Falli, errare, labi, decipi, tam dedecet quam 
delirare et mente eſſe captum. ibid. 
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doth them no ſervice, or it it doth them a di. 
ſervice, it is becauſe they do not underſtand 
it. Truth in itſelf is the ſame, and always 
hath the ſame natural influence, but not up- 
on every underſtanding alike ; becauſe the in- 


tellectual faculties of one are not always equal 


to thoſe of another. Light, like truth, hath 
the ſame influence, but not upon every eye 
alike; becauſe in ſome there are defects, and 
in others none. | 

ALL which differs widely om the caſe 
from which I conclude the i re of religion. 
The acuteft philoſophers and the moſt pro- 
found politicians of the atheiſtical perſuaſion 


have not been, nor ever will be, able to 


ſupport ſociety without religion, or to lay a 
ſufficient foundation for the practice of every 
ſocial duty; therefore religion is as neceſſary 
and as natural as ſociety. It is not for want 
of underſtanding that men cannot live as ſo- 
cial beings without religion: it is rather be- 
cauſe they underſtand too much; and, in par- 
ticular, that all ſpeculations muſt give way to 
ſelf-preſervation. As animals, they may herd 
together, protect each his mate, and both 


protect and provide for their young until 


capable to provide for themſelves; but then 
their inſtincts muſt be ſtronger, and their 
reaſon weaker. And thoſe American fami- 
lies, Who are ſaid to live in ſociety without 

religion, 
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religion, have more of the animal, than of 
the rational government among them. 5 

Mk. BAvLE did foreſee the conſequence 
under conſideration, and therefore ſays “, 
« that atheiſts will deny that the utility or 
« neceſſity of a thing for the ſupport of a 
« ſtate is any proof of its truth; for the art 
ce of ſpreading falſe news is one of the firmeſt 
« pillars of a republic. It cannot be wanted. 
The lye is become a neceſſary evil for the 
« government of ſtates.” This is ſomething 
too dull and low for the genius of the author. 
The queſtion is not, whether a man or a ſo- 


ciety can lye for their own advantage, or not; 


but whether a man muſt be deceived for his 
advantage. That people do lye for their own 
intereſt, is very certain; and none do it with 
ſo much eaſe of mind as atheiſts, but ſeldom 
or never for the intereſt of thoſe that are de- 
ceived. It is likeways poſſible, that one may 
be deceived to his advantage ; but, as I have 
ſaid, that happens, becauſe he doth not un- 
derſtand the truth in its natural tendency. 
But that he muſt be deceived, though ever ſo 
capable to_ judge of his own, or a ſocial inte- 
reſt, is an abſurdity in practice, as well as in 


ſpeculation. To ſpeak the truth is a moral 


and a natural duty: and, if the lye is neceſſary 
for the ſupport of ſociety, then ſociety muſt 
be unnatural. If any immorality is neceſſary, 

* Vol. iii. p. 946. | 
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it muſt be neceſſary for a natural or unnatu- 
ral purpoſe. For an unnatural it may well 
be, becauſe immorality is itſelf unnatural ; 
but for a natural purpoſe it never can be ne- 
neceſſary, as long as there is an eſſential 
difference betwixt moral good and moral 
evil. | 
Tr1s much may be gathered from the 
words of the learned author. The lye is e. 
come a neceſſary evil for the government of 
ſtates. Le menſonge eft devenu un mul ne- 
ceſſaire. Lying become neceſfory, wos not al- 
ways neceſſary, and therefore not natural. 
It is the temporal intereſt of irreligious men 
and ſocieties that turns virtue into vice, and 
vice into virtue, and takes away the fo nda- 
tion of morality and honeſty, and ſo leaves 
every ſocial duty without a reaſon to ſupport 
it. Thus, the neceſſity of lying, inſtead of 


mending the matter, makes it —ů for, diſ- 


ſolving the eſſential dif erence betwixt mora- 
lity and immorality, and deſtroying the natu- 
ral rectitude of virtue as the ſuphort of ſo- 
ciety, makes as ſtrongly againſt atheiſm as 
any argument can do. Hor ight can no 
more become wrong, than truth can become 
error: for virtue and vice differ as eſſential- 

ly from one another, as a circle differs from 
a ſquare. 


TuIò 
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Tr1s I do not impute to the want of rea- 
ſon in an atheiſt, but to the unreaſonableneſs 
of his principle; for, abſtracting from his 
being ſubject to the law of Gop, it becomes 
his wiſdom to make the beſt of the preſent 
and his only life. There is nothing that draws 
him to the love of what 1s without or beyond him- 
ſelf, at leaſt, no farther than it tends to his 
own temporal. happineſs. And though the 

_ doctrine of unchangeable right and wrong is 
an eternal truth, indelibly ingraved upon his 
underſtanding ; yet it neither doth, nor ought 
to hinder him to conſult his own advantage. 

AND though I ſhould admit that the eſſen- 
tial difference of moral good and moral evil, 
while the mind is affected with it, is a prin- 
ciple as ſtrong as ſelf-preſervation; and that 

all the motives for being virtuous and honeſt, 
and the motives for preſerving. ones ſelf, juſt 
balance one another ; the caſe would then be 
a continual irreſolution, or a perpetual con- 
tradiction. For tliis cauſe, the debate about 

wile and hone//um was firſt ſtarted, and conti- 
nued from beyond the days of Socrates until 
now, and will continue for ever undecided, 
according to the atheiſtical hypothelis. Be- 
twixt unanſwerable arguments on both ſides 
of a queſtion, there always lies ſome unkown 
truth, in which theſe contradictory reaſons 
muſt center. And in the preſent caſe it is 
the belief of a Gop and a Providence 3 ; = 

: this 
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this concluſion the debate will bear : for, by 
our make and conſtitution, virtue and honeſty 
is to us good and eligible. That our happi- 
neſs is our chief end, and that we are wiſe 
enough to conſult it, is certain beyond de- 
bate; and therefore there muſt be ſufficient 
proviſion in expectation for the happineſs of 
thoſe who chuſe to act the virtuous and rea- 
ſonable part. This the great, the omniſci- 
ent, the juſt and almighty Gop, the ſupreme 
and ſovereign Being of the univerſe can only 
do: and, this certainly he will do, if man is 
not a compoſition of contradictions. There 
is no contradiction . in nature. We are told 
by our reaſon that we ought to act virtuouſly; 
and the ſame reaſon tells us, that we ought 
to act for our own happineſs. How eaſy, 
how natural and comfortable then is it to con- 
clude, that there is a Gop, whoſe kingdom 
is univerſal and everlaſting; who will make 
all the virtuous actions of a reaſonable man, 
turn out to his happineſs either here or here- 
after! N 
Ov intereſt and our reaſon, our honeſty 
and our happineſs, hone/tum and utile, are two 
collateral pillars ſupporting human conduct; 
and religion is the baſis of both. The natu- 
ral and eternal fitneſs of things, and the in- 
trinſic rectitude of virtue, is not the firſt and 
original obligation of all; for, properly ſpeak- 


ing, of itſelf it is no obligation; and, whate- 
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ver force it may have, our own happineſs and 


preſervation hath at leaſt an equal, and ſome- 


times an oppolite force. Separately theſe for- 
ces act againſt one another. Intereſt and ho- 
neſty, in many caſes, are irreconcilable : and 
it is hard for a reaſonable man to part with 
either. Here his reaſon leaves him, by beco- 
ming uſeleſs; or, if he retains it, it is to his 


trouble and diſquiet. The brutal ſpecies of be- 


ings, by their conſtitution, are regularly over 


ruled by their inſtinct of ſelf-pre/ervation, 
without any let or obſtruction from the phi- 
loſophy of right and wrong, or the diſtinction 
betwixt utile and honeſtum. If the atheiſt, 
like the beaſt, is to be eternally diſſolved into 
the duſt; he muſt be at a loſs when his reaſon 
reſiraing him from the immediate uſe of every 
means that tends to the preſervation of his be- 
ing. More miſerable than the beaſt muſt that 
man be, when his nobleſt faculties become 
troubleſome and vexatious! If one eye re- 
preſents a plain, and the other repteſents it a 


precipice, both become uſeleſs, and not only 


uſeleſs but perplexing, to the travelier. This 
is his caſe, who ſees the ſame thing to be 
reaſonable and ruinous, to be good and eligi- 
ble in itſelf, but to him dreadful and deſtru- 
ctive. But put the force and influence of vir- 
tue and advantage, like two weights, in the 

ame ſcale, and they become ſufficient to over- 
balance 
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balbace the ſtrongeſt and moſt unruly paſſion 
of human nature. 

Tuls conjunction is only made, and eaſily 
made, and always made, in religion. He 
that ſeparates tile from honeſtum, and virtue 
from happineſs, hath as little knowledge of 
the frame of the human mind, as he hath of 
the make of the human body, who is for cut- 
ting off one leg, that the man may ſtand the 
firmer upon the other. We have no reaſon 
then, to renounce religion and a mercenary 
morality, as libertines call obedience to Gop, 
and the expectation of happineſs, to learn of 
them, generoſity, brotherly love, and all ſo- 
cial duties and virtues: for, by how much the 
more religious any man is, the better man, 
and the better member of ſociety, is he. 

Fox the honour of religion, the apologiſt 
for atheiſm acknowledges, * „ That ſeeing 
« God is the judge of "all, the rewarder of 
« good, and the avenger of evil actions; pro- 


ce perly ſpeaking, there can be nothing pro- 


<« fitable that is not honeſt : for though theft 
« may be profitable for the preſent, the fu- 
ce ture puniſhment which Gop inflicts upon 
ec the thief, far ſurpaſſes the immediate utili- 
ce ty of the crime.” That is to ſay, that re- 
ligion leaves no place for the debate about 
utile and honeſtum, about morality and happi- 
neſs, immorality and miſery: and that, m_ 

V 
* Mr. BayLE Vol. iv. p. 263 
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ly, the righteous lord, and righteous judge 
of all the earth, * will render to every man 
according to his deeds : to them, who, by patient 


continuance in well doing, ſeek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, eternal life. But, unto them 
that are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteouſneſs, indignation and wrath ; tri- 
bulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that 
doth evil. | 


No man, no atheiſt of common under- 
ſtanding, but 1s perſuaded, that the happineſs 


of ſociety depends upon the reward, or at leaſt 
the protection of virtue and the puniſhment 
of vice; and that, for this purpoſe, ſome are, 
and muſt be, intruſted with power and au- 


thority; and, what is good for a few, muſt 


be good for the whole human race. And, 


muſt pains be taken to perſuade an atheiſt, 


that 17 is good to draw near to Gon, as the ſo- 
vereign Lord of the univerſe, the wiſe, the 
good and juſt adminiſtrator of rewards and 
puniſhments? Is it not as deſirable that all 
men ſhould be wiſely and well governed, as 
that this or the other collection of them, in 
different diſtricts of the earth, ſhould have a 
magiſtracy, laws and judges? Did religio- 
niſts teach a doctrine that did not tend to the 
perſonal and ſocial happineſs of mankind, they 
might deſerve negle& ; but, when what they 
contend for is abſolutely neceſſary for the 

Aaa | great 

* Rom. ii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 5 


their own intereſt, ſhould ſtubbornly reje& 


. 8 ee . re e 


whole life; and the merits of the cauſe de- 
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reat end which all men have, or ought to : 
=o in view; it is amazing they ſhould be 

repaid with contempt and ridicule! Won- 
derful it is, that men, ſo ſtrongly attached to 0 


4 
religion, an opinion ſo eaſy, ſo reaſonable, ſo h 
natural, ſo obvious, and ſo well adapted to N 
perſonal and public happineſs! (: 

FoR a man to refuſe a thing that is good for © 
him, is folly : but, to refuſe it, BECAUSE it is it 
good, is madneſs. But this the atheiſt doth: * 
for, when the advantages of religion are ur- ar 


ged as an argument for the truth of it, the 9 
atheiſt anſwers, that this very thing is rather be 
an argument againſt it. For all theſe advan- be 
tages are ſo many prejudices, and every pre- pc 
judice ought to beget a ſuſpicion. And every 


prepoſſeſſion of the mind, is ſo much in 5 * 


vour of one ſide of the queſtion, as excludes 
a fair and impartial inquiry. And therefore, 
becauſe it is their intereſt to believe, they will 
not believe, that religion is the truth. 1 he 
atheiſt propoſes a neutrality, the better to 
qualify him for paſſing judgement. But this 
is to propoſe an impotlibility: for atheiſm 
and religion are not pure ſpeculations in 
which mankind hath no concern. Their 
conſequences reach and run through the 


pend upon their being uſeful or hurtful. In 


ſuch a caſe, the aan way of ſtanding neuter 


15 
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is to diſband one's reaſon, or to ſuſpend it, 
when the moſt important of all queſtions re- 
quires a deciſion. Such atheiſts forget that 
they argue againſt the truth of religion from 
every inconvenient and hurtful thing that 
2 accidentally upon the profeſſion of it, 
as if it were the natural and inſeparable con- 
ſequence of religion itſelf. With which no- 
thing can be more inconfiſtent than to refuſe 
it, becauſe it is good for them. They will 
not believe religion becauſe it is ill for them, 
and neither will they believe it becauſe it is 
good for them, as they are men and mem- 
bers of ſociety. And good or ill it muſt be; 
becauſe it is a practical, and not a ſpeculative 
point of knowledge. Sn. 
WERE the debate merely ſpeculative, a 
matter in which mankind had no concern; 
SoPHo, I am convinced, hath more good 


ſenſe than to aſſert, that an effect and a cauſe 


may be miſtaken, the one for the other ; 


that, what begins to be, muſt have a cauſe or 


may be without it; that an unintelligent 
cauſe may produce an excellent or an intelli- 
gent effect; and that a chain, compoſed of 
produced links, may be an unproduced chain, 
and ſeveral other ſuch abſurdities. To what 
I have already ſaid upon the perverſeneſs of 
the irreligious, I only add the apoſtle's reaſon, * 


And even, as they did not like to retain GoD in 
their 


- ©. CRLICRETIEN 


* Rom, i. 28. 


; 
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their knowleage, Gop gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind. They will not believe, becauſe 
they will not obey, the truth. * The wicked, 


through the pride of his COUNLEMANCE, 207 i not 
ſeek after Gop. 


Bur this pride makes an atheiſt act a very 


mean part. Not ſatisfied with his own ſelfiſh 
ſentiments, and with a conceited ſuperiority 


of a manly underſtanding, he poorly courts 
the approbation of them he deſpiſes. For no 
other reaſon can poſſibly. be — for his 


endeavours to propagate his principles. Is it 


his pity and compaſſion to thoſe Who are op- 
preſſed with the yoke of religion, and are 
thereby reſtrained from vice and miſery? 
Atheiſm is too ſelfiſh a principle to admit of 
any concern for the happineſs of others; eſpe- 
cially when ſuch a concern may involve. the 
atheiſt himſelf into trouble. I am far from 


thinking that teaching atheiſm f « 1s the 
height of ſociableneſs; but I am perſua- 
ded NT; is the height of pride, commonly faid 


to be the firſt and the moſt ruinous vice. I 
may well be allowed to reaſon with atheiſtical 
writers and authors in the words 'of lord 


Shaftſbury to Mr. Hobbs, His lordſhip makes 


Mr. Hobbs ſay, f that we are the moſt miſ- 


«© taken men in the world to imagine there 


cc 1s 


* Palm. x. 4. | 
+ Shaft. Vol. i. p. 79. 
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is any ſuch thing as natural faith and 


juſtice; for that it is only force and power 
which conſtitutes right. That there is no 


ſuch thing in reality as virtue, no principle 


of order in things above or below.” To 
which his lordſhip anſwers, „Sir, the 
philoſophy, you have condeſcended to re- 
veal to us, is moſt extraordinary. We are 


beholden to you for your inſtruction. But, 


pray! whence is this zeal on our behalf? 
What are we to you? Are you our fa- 


ther? or, if you were, why this concern 
for us? Is there any ſuch thing as natural 


affęction? If not, why all this pains, 


why all this danger on our account? 
Why not keep this ſecret to yourſelf? Or 
what advantage 1s it to you to deliver us 

from the cheat? The more are taken in 


it, the better. "Tis directly againſt your 


intereſt to undeceive us, and let us know 


that only private intereſt governs you ; and 


that nothing nobler or of a larger kind 
ſhould govern us, whom you converſe 
with. Leave us to ourſelves, and to that 
notable art by which we are happily tamed, 
and rendered thus mild and ſheepiſh. It is 
not fit we ſhould know that by nature we 
are all wolves.” Here his lordſhip aſks 


with aſtoniſhment, ** Is it poſſible that one, 


(0 


vx 


who hath really diſcovered himſelf ſuch, 
' ſhould take pains to communicate ſuch a 
e diſcovery!” 
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« diſcovery!“ Not ſurely from a principle 
of pity and compaſſion to poor deluded man- 0 
kind. But very poſſible it is, that a man, tie 
who hath made ſuch a diſcovery, may take o 
pains to communicate it; becauſe it is poſſible 
that pride may become the predominant I} © 
paſſion, and make him mad! Tipe 
A TRUs ſtate of our condition by nature, I A 
whatever it is, we ſhould know. This is the pri- fur 
mary, capital, and over-ruling article of all be- 
lief and perſuaſion ; it is therefore both fit and 
neceſſary. And, if it is not fit that we 
ſhould know, that by nature we are all wolves; 
then by nature we are not ſuch. And, if it 
is not fit that we ſhould know, that by na- 
ture we are ſelf-ſovereign and independent 
| beings, accountable to no being hereafter for 
whatever we may ſafely do here; then it is 
not true that we are ſuch by nature. By na- 
ture, we are rational; and, in our rational 
capacity, we are ſocial; and, as ſocial, we 
are naturally obliged to perform ſocial duties: 
but an atheiſt is not obliged to perform thoſe 
duties; and therefore by nature we are not 
atheiſts, but born to believe a Gop and a pro- 
vidence; and made to obey, honour, and 
glorify the ſupreme Lord of the _ univerſe, 
who hath made us capable of knowing riglt 
from wrong, juſt from unjuſt, and good from 


Is 
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In doing what we were made for, conſiſts 
our greateſt and chief happineſs, Our facul- 
ties, inſtead of heing perverted and turned 
out of their natural courſe and channel, are 
all of them orderly, eafily, and delightfully 
employed in paying thanks and praiſe, honour 
and homage, ſubmiſſion and obedience, to the 
author of our being ; who hath made us, and 
furniſhed us with powers and capacity, for this 


noble buſineſs and employment. In this be- 


lief and perſuaſion, the royal prophet ſang * 
«* The Lord is a great Gop, and a great 
king above all gods. In his hand are the 
deep places of the earth; the ſtrength of 
* hills is his alſo. The ſea is his, and he 
« madeit; and his hands formed the dry 


land. O! come, let us worſhip and bow 


* down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
* maker. For he is our Gop, and we are 
the people of his paſture, and the ſheep of 
e his hand. + The Lofd is great, and great- 
* ly to be praiſed : he is to be feared above 
* all gods. Honour and majeſty are before 
© him: ſtrength and beauty are in his ſanctu- 
* ary. Give unto the Lord, (O! ye kin- 
* dreds of the people) give unto the Lord 
glory and ſtrength. Give unto the Lord 
* the glory due unto his name: bring an 
e offering, and come into his courts. O! 
e « worſhip 

* Pſalm xcv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

+ Pſalm xcvi. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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E worſhip the Lord in the beauty of holineſs, 


« Fear before him all the earth *. 

As far as the ſoul excels the body, ſo far 00 
intellectual exceed corporeal pleaſures. And 
ot all intellectual pleaſures, that which the 
religious man Enjoys in the contemplation 
and adoration of Gop, is the greateſt. This 
is ſaid to be the eternal imployment of faints 

and angels. And the everlaſting buſineſs and 
delight it muſt be of all pure and holy ſpirits; 
but for thoſe pleaſures the atheiſt di {qualifies 
himſelf. His over-ruling and capital princi- 
ple or notion is an abſurdity. His diſbelief of 
a deity is to him ſuch an evil and a bitter 
thing as vitiates. all the faculties of his ſoul. 
His belief in chance or fate makes him blind 
to order and harmony; and, in all the uni- 
verſe, there is nothing worthy of his eſteem 
and admiration. His mind hath got an un- 

natural caſt; and all things, natural and eaſy 
and agreeable to others, are unnatural, harſh, 


and diſagreeable to him. The thoughts that 


fill and delight the ſoul of the religious man, 
either have no admittance into his mind; or, 
if they ſhould enter it, they are no more to 
him than an infipid fiction. Of this diſadvan- 
tage on the fide of atheiſm, I have deli- 
vered my thoughts more fully in the ninth 
ſection. 
OW Go; 
* I allow Sorno his pleaſure in tragedy, and he may al- 
low me my pleaſure in antient devotion. 


, 
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Id the beginning of which ſection, I ac- 


cepted the challenge given'by atheiſts, for the 


ſuperiority of their ſyſtem, in being better 
adapted for the happineſs of mankind than 


religion. I need not recavitulate what I have 


ſaid on the ſubject: and, had I not had to do 
with very obſtinate adverſaries, I ſhould not 
have ſaid ſo much. Natural religion com- 


mands nothing but what is reaſonable, and 


prohibits nothing but what is unreaſonable : 
and, in all particular inſtances, every man's 
own underſtanding and conſcience judges with- 
out appeal. This to him is the law of his 
God and ſovereign: and his belief is, that 


his final and eternal happineſs is the neceſſary 


conſequence of obedience, and miſery the 
conſequence of diſobedience. With this ſy- 


ſtem the atheiſt is not pleaſed ; and for no o- 


ther reaſon, but only becauſe he cannot act 
unreaſonably with impunity. He may make 
as many words about it as he pleaſes; but, at 
the bottom, this is the only hardſhip and diſ- 
advantage that can be laid to the charge of 


natural religon : but this, inſtead of being an 


objection againſt religion, is the ornament 


and the honour of it. To oblige a reaſonable 
man to act reaſonably, is but to oblige him to 
act according to the dignity of his nature. 


I xNow that the expences and influence of 


a numerous clergy, is ſaid not only to oppreſs, 
but likewiſe to endanger, the civil conſtituti- 
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on. But natural religion is not liable to this 
objection ; nor ever will be, until ſuch a reli. 
gion becomes the eſtabliſhed religion of a na- 
tion. It is different ſyſtems of religion, 
built upon real or pretended divine revela- 
tion, that are the only ingredients of civil go- 
vernment. Lord Shaftſbury fays, The 
« faving of ſouls is the heroic paſſion of ex- 


tc alted ſpirits, and is now become, in a man- 


« ner, the chief care of the magiſtrate, and 
e the very end of government itſelf: and that, 
ce without the magiſtrate's aid, it is likely we 
ce ſhall have as much ability in our ſpiritual, 
c as in our temporal affairs, and wit enough 


© to ſave ourſelves.” If the chief end of 


man is to ſerve Gop, and to be happy here or 
hereafter; the magiſtrate 1s not to be ridiculed 
for making the ſalvation of ſouls the chief 
end of his government: for he cannot be miſ- 
taken when he concurs with the intention of 
the ſupreme Being in making man à living 
ſoul. And if, by his care, the magiſtrate can 
contribute to the eternal happineſs of his ſub- 


jets, by making them worthy of the appro- 


| bation and protection of Gop ; he muſt be 
the happieſt prince, and they the happieſt 
people, upon earth. tor every qualification 
neceſſary to fit us for everlaſting happineſs, 
has a dire& tendency to make us in this life 
happy men, and bleſſed and defirable mem- 
bers of lociety. 


E Val. i i. p. 1 . 


His 


His lordſhip is of opinion, the magiſtrate 
may truſt the ſalvation of the ſoul to every 
ſubject's own care; becauſe we may have as 
much ability in our ſpiritual, as in our tem- 
poral affairs, and it enough to ſave ourſelves. 
This I do not approve; becauſe, it, the 
magiſtrate is as much concerned and intereſted 
in the religion of the ſubject as his lordſhip, 
or any other particular member of the ſociety, 
can be. But, his lordſhip is not content with 
the management of his own ſpiritual affairs, 


if he is not allowed to meddle with the reli- 


gion of others. Secondly, it is the magiſtrate's 
buſineſs to know, who of his ſubjects is, and 
who is not, to be truſted. It is his opinion, 
or it ought to be his opinion, that they who 
believe and fear God as witneſs and judge of 
their moſt ſecret actions and deſigns, are 
more to be truſted, than they who think they 
may do ſafely whatever they can do ſecretly. 
It therefore becomes his duty and his inte- 
reſt to make uſe of means to make all his 
ſubjects fear Gop, or to diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt thoſe that do, and thoſe that do not. 
Thirdly, ſuppoſing the magiſtrate thinks, that 
he himſelf hath a ſoul to be ſaved, and that, 
in order to his ſucceſs in this great buſineſs, 


he muſt endeavour the ſalvation of the ſouls 


of others; his zeal and concern for that pur- 
poſe deſerves at leaſt to be excuſed. Fourthly, 
I have proved, that religion is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary for the ſupport of ſociety and civil go. 
vernment. The magiſtrate is in wiſdom and 
in duty bound to Gop and to every member 
of ſociety, to maintain religion, coſt what it 


may; becauſe the temporal and eternal inte- 


reſt of himſelf and his ſubjects depends upon 
it. Fifthiy, J cannot allow that we have as 
much ability in our ſpiritual, as in our tem- 
poral affairs. It hath been ſaid, that he ch:l- 
dren of this world are in their generation wiſer 
than be children of light. If mankind were 
divided into twenty parts, nineteen of theſe 
are taken up with procuring meat to their 
bellies, and cloaths to their back, and have 
little time to ſpare for ſtudy and ſpeculation. 
And that which their animal demands preſs 
upon their practice, they acquire with grea- 
ter facility, than they do the knowledge of 
that which they are ſeldom employed about. 
And, for all the pains the magiſtrate takes for 


their inſtruction, tew underſtand religion ſo well 
as they do their trades and callings. But their 


knowledge in temporals and {ſpirituals is 
owing, near altogether, to the wiſdom and 
care of the magiſtrate. Suppoſe his lordſhip 
had been nurſed and educated among the 
Hutten ots; 1 preſume his acquirements, in 
temporal and ſpiritual things, would not have 
far exceeded the attainments of thoſe among 
whom he lived. And the difference betwixt 
his learning and the learning and — 

— of 
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of a Huttentott, is intirely owing to education; 
and his education to the wiſdom and policy 
of the preſent and preceeding rulers and go- 
vernors of E/ gland. 

Bur, however eaſy it was to teach and to 

maintain religion among a people in former 
times, it is not ſuch an eaſy matter at preſent. 
His lordſhip is not the only man who hath 
endeavoured to mock mankind out of the fear 
of Gop, and the belief of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. Our national teach- 
ers of the national religion have more to do 
to defend the fundamental articles of it, than 
their predeceſſors ever had for theſe thouſand 
years paſt. It hath been ſaid, that, as the a- 
poſtles of the LoxD JesUs CHRIST had no more 
to do than to tell what they ſaw and heard; 
ſo miniſters of the GosPEL, without the help 
| of commentators and ſcholiaſts, have nothing 
to do but to tell their people what they find 
upon apoſtolic records. Had the gentleman 
peruſed theſe very records, he would have 
ſeen that theſe apoſtles, beſides their honeſty, 
were able, or enabled, to reaſon upon the 
ſubject with both Jews and Gentiles. The 
miniſters of the goſpel, and teachers of reli- 
gion, making no pretence to divine inſpira- 
tion, ſhould notwithſtanding be able to main- 
tain the doctrines which they teach, againſt 
the objections brought by atheiſts and infidels, 


If Sono, or ſome of his diſciples, 9 
a 
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call upon the honeſt, but unlearned, preacher 
to make good the being of God and his pro- 
vidence, and the truth of the chriſtian reve- 
lation; it would rather expoſe, than defend, 
religion to anſwer, that it is not his buſineſs, 


nor is he obliged to know metaphyſics and 


hiſtory. He is only obliged to teach the do. 


ctrines, and to recommend the duties, of reli- 
gion as by law eſtabliſhed. And, if the 


teacher himſelf is not always ready to give | 


an anfwer to every one that aſſeth a reaſon of the 
hope that is in him; what ſhall his hearers 
think of the inſtructions he gives them? I 
our perſonal and public happineſs, our tem- 
poral and eternal intereſt, depends upon rei- 
gion; and if the credit and influence of reli- 
gion depends upon the public and national 
teachers of it; they muſt be a ſet of the moſt 
uſeful members of ſociety, if capable and 
faithful in their office and ſituation. And, if 
they fall into contempt either by ignorance ot 
wickedneſs, or the want of due encourage- 


ment; religion muſt loſe proportionally of its 
No calling, no profeſſion, no art, no 


credit. 
ſcience can be conſidered as honourable when 
the teachers are deſpiſed. Honos alit arteis: 

honour is the aliment of arts. Scotland fur- 
niſhes phyſicians, lawyers, and mathemati- 
cians of great reputation; and, I am perſuaded, 

it would furniſh ann and divines of 


the 
J1 Pet. i 15. 
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the firſt rank, had they ſuitable encourage- 
ment. It furniſhes volunteer writers againſt 
religion; but only of late; and it is to be 


hoped that it will produce ſuch as are able 


and willing to write for it gratis. The cler- 
oy, for want of time, want of libraries, and 
want of incouragement, but not for want of 
genius and capacity, are not in condition to 
anſwer every atheiſtical book and pamphlet. 


And, for what I can foreſee, their encou- 
ragement will be leſs rather than more. 


For, if the cheapneſs of our national religion 
renders it agreeable to the nation, I am afraid, 
it will be made cheaper and cheaper ſtill, in 
order to make it more and more agreeable ; 
and at laſt the miniſtry, of the 6osPEL may be- 
come tlie buſineſs of beggars and ballad- ſing- 
ers. Something hath already been done to 
this purpoſe in that part of the highlands for- 
feited to his majeſty, An act of parliament 
muſt be reſpected; but, may be redreſſed, upon 
a humble and dutiful repreſentation, ſhewing 
that an augmentation, in good policy, is fit- 
ter for that part of the country than a redu- 
ction of eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

Lord Shaftſbury's ſaying, that “we have 
* wit enough to fave our own ſouls,” hath 
neither wit nor wiſdom in it. Did raillery and 
ridicule procure the pardon of God for the 
fins of men, and his approbation and prote- 


tion, his n and eternal favour; in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of repentance and remorſe for immora- 
lities, he might laugh at all paſt offences; 
and, inſtead of any concern or anxiety about 
his future ſtate, he might die in great good 
humour. When a man's eſtate, his honour, 
or his life, is at ſtake, he hath no diſpoſition 
for wit- and ridicule; and he that thinks he 


| hath a ſoul to be ſaved, can never believe that 


the careful taſk of working cut this ſalvation can 
be performed with a laugh and a jeſt. No 
man knew the difference betwixt vit and 
wiſdom better than his lordſhip, who wrote 
an eſſay on wit and humour. Had another 
faid we are ſaved by wit, he might have 
been excuſed for meaning w:/dom. There is 
true wit and falſe wit, free wit and forced 


wit, fly wit and dry wit, low wit and poor 


wit; and, the meaneſt of all wit is, what wants 
an explication. Of this laſt ſort is his lord- 
ſhip's religious wit, or that wit by which a 


man ſaves his own foul. To ridicule reli- 


gion, may be reckoned wit by atheiſts ; but, 
by religioniſts, it is always conſidered as 
wickecineſs. Wonderful muſt thoſe chriſtians 


be, who drink to the glorious and immortal 


memory of LoRD SHAPFTSBURY | 

Hap I foreſeen to what length the pre- 
ceeding ſections have extended, f ſhould have 
divided the whole into two parts; and called 


the firſt, The _— for the being and provi- 


| dence 
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dence of Gop ſupported againſt ſome modern ex- | 


ceptions ; and the ſecond ſhould have been as in 
the title page. I did think that the firſt might 
have been contracted into the bounds of an or- 
dinary preliminary. But, as it happens to build- 
ers to beſtow as much pains and labour in re- 
moving the rubbiſh, in order to clear the 
foundation, as to erect the ſuperſtructure ; ſo 
it hath happened to me. And, had it not 
been for the obſtruction which Soho put in 
my way, what I firſt intended to expoſe to 
the public conſideration, is to be found in 
the third, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
ſections. 


Wurx an architect is troubled with hin- 


derances induſtriouſly put in his way, he is 


apt to loſe ſomething of his temper and good 


humour. This I acknowledge hath been my 
caſe. I ſhould have willingly treated the au- 


thors I differ from with great reſpe& : but, 


as one cannot forbear to laugh at a good jeſt, 
no more can I abſtain from treating blunders 
and contradictions with contempt. And, 
when this happens in matters of the higheſt 
moment to mankind, my contempt 1s apt to 
riſe to indignation, Such is the ſubject I 
have been writing upon. And yet, a ſingle 
expreſſion contrary to the rules of good 
breeding, will be eſteemed by ſome polite 
readers, a greater fault than a tranſgreſſion of 
the laws of God and man; though they are 
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more obliged to know ae obey theſe laws, 


than I am to know and follow the variable 
forms of delicacy and ws ms in aer 

Tur taſk, I have endeltaben purely of my 
own accord; and IT only am accountable for 
every thing amiſs in the performance. If the 
irreligious reader is not ſatisfied with my rea- 
ſons, he may triumph over me; but he ſhould 
not therefore triumph over the cauſe which 
I eſpouſe. Abler advocates may plead bet- 
ter. AvuGUsTINE. wiſhed for many books 
on the ſame ſubject, becauſe the minds of 


men had different openings, and were better 


fitted to receive the truth as explained and de- 
livered by, one, than by another. This 
makes me hope, that what I have ſaid for 
religion may find admittance into ſome un- 
derſtandings; which things ſtronger and bet- 
ter ordered cannot do. 

Cur Bono? To what good purpoſe? is 
proper queſtion which every one ſhould 
to himſelf, when about to write for puble 
uſe. This queſtion I can anſwer to my own 
conſcience, and to the world. I did intend 
the happineſs of mankind : and I do believe, 
that, what I have publiſhed, will anſwer the 
end, if I am ſo happy as to convince my rea- 


; Vert that I am in the right. And, as this 


was my chief deſign, fo I have made it my 
principal 


c 
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. theme. How I have executed my 
deſign, is left to the reader's judgment. I 
am confident in this at leaſt, that, if I have 
done no good, I have done no diſſervice, to 
mankind: and I as confidently affirm, (and 

I have proved it) that, if ae eſſays have 
done no ill, they have done no good, to his 
readers. I cannot ſuppreſs the pleaſure 1 
have to think that they have fallen ſhort of 
the author's expectations. It is. not an eaſy 
matter to perſuade a man, that he is ar 
in thoſe very things he is conſcious of. An 
attempt ſo abſurd, ſo contemptible, and ſo 
inſolent, was never ſeriouſly made upon hu- 
man underſtanding ; and ſuch as can take 
place with none but 3 thoſe, who put out 
the light of reaſon, to run Wachs Ma impicty | 
and atheiſm. . _ | {8 
Ax blindly do NF run on to che laſt of 11 
this life, without being able to know whe- 
ther it ſhall end in an everlaſting inſenſibility, 
or in a new ſtate of rewards or puniſhments ! 
To them ſuch a futurity is only 4 mighty and 
an awful MAY BE, ar NOT BE. They are 
content to renounce their reaſon for this un- 's 
certainty, rather than be . troubled with the I | 
belief of religious principles; and to be brutes, | 
rather than men. I have obſerved * that C- 


cero claims Kindred: to the gods * the 8 55 
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of his reaſon ; whereas ſenſitive philoſophers, 
by deſpiſing reaſon, do deſpiſe that celeſtial 
relation, to be of nearer kindred to the beaſts 


that periſh. To which I add another ſaying 
of the ſame great philoſopher. * *The hu- 


man mind, the offspring of the deity, can 


« be compared with nothing elſe (if it is law- 
“ ful ſo to ſpeak) but with Gon himſelf. 
« This ſoul thoroughly cultivated, of a well 
* ſet edge, and cleared of errors, becomes per- 
ce feet intelligence, abſolute reaſon, and com- 
e plete virtue, which is the ſame thing. 


This language is ſomething too high for our 


mortal ſtate; but it bears a ſtrong reſemblance 
to that of glorified ſaints, as deſcribed in 


ſcripture % It doth not yet appear What ue 
ſhall be : but wwe know, that, when be ſhall ap- 


fear, we ſhall be like him : for we ſhall ſee 12 
as he is. How great and glorious was the 
ambition of the heathen? And how mean 
and baſe is the ultimate view of all atheiſts? 
He thought that he either was, or might be, ſo 
like to Gop, as to be unlike to every thing be- 
ſides; but they have no higher thoughts, no 
nobler aims, but to be upon the ſame level, 


Not with the rational and moral, but with the 


mer E 


* Humanus animus in ex mente divina, cum nullo 
alio niſi cum ipſo deo (fi hoc fas eſt dictu) comparari poteſt. 
Hic 1gitur fi eft excultus, et ſi ejus acies ita curata eſt, ut ne 
cœcaretur erroribus, fit perfecta mens; id eſt abſoluta ratio: 
quod eſt idem virtus. Tuſculan. * lib. 3 

John li. 2. 
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mere animal creation. Our power of delibe- 
ration, and of election and action, is the 
crown of glory and honour wherewith our 
Creator hath dignified and adorned our nature, 
and the noble remains of his image. Theſe 


ſpiritual and divine decorations, atheiſts de- 


ſpiſe; and this image they induſtriouſly de- 


face. We read of a man, Who * was always, 
night and day, in the mountains, and among the 


tombs, crying and cutting himſelf with Joes. 
But he was mad, and fo are they. 
AND what muſt be done, and what can be 


done, with theſe mad men? Reaſoning can 


do them no ſervice, for they renounce it. 
Unleſs Gop, in his great goodneſs and mer- 


cy, irradiate and enlighten their underſtand- 


ings by the immediate and overpowering in- 
fluence of his HoLY SPIRIT; periſh they muſt 


unavoidably and eternally! If religioniſts can 


do atheiſts no good, it is a duty incumbent 
upon all who believe in Gop the Father 
Almighty, to hinder theſe demented men 


from doing harm to others. 
IT rave ſaid , * That the profeſſors of 


« natural and revealed religion are ufd 


« obligation to uſe atheiſts and infidels as 


« brethren in religious belief; and that 
«* chriſtians, in particular, are obliged to ex- 
* clude them their communion and fellow- 


ſhip, 


* Mark v. 5. 
Page 77. 


miſed to ſay more. 
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« ſhip, not only in ſacred things, but like. 
« ways all unneceſſary converſation upon other 
cc ſubjects. And, upon this ſubject, 1 pro- 
I then intended, and do 
ſill intend, a diſſertation upon excommunica- 
tion. Promiſe makes a - 3 and, if I am 


not prevented, it is my reſolution to diſcharge 
it. Mean time, if theſe ſhects happen to fall 


into the hands of miniſters and ruling elders 
of the church of Scotland; as. their fellow- 
chriſtian, 1 hope, I may, without offence, 
recommend to their ſerious conſideration the 
following queſtions. | 

I. WHETHER, public * = * 1 
and infidelity are to be continued and acknow- 
ledged members of their church, or to be ex- 
communicated ? 

IT. SuPPosINnG that it is * opinion that 
ſuch ought to be excommunicated; whether 
the ſentence ought to be pronounced ws an 
inferior, or by the ſupreme church-judica- 
ture? The reaſon of this queſtion 1s, that 
infidelity is offenſive to all chriſtians, and a- 


theiſm to all that believe a God and a provi- 
dence. 


III. Walen is beſt and moſt expedicnt, 


to take the caſe of ſuch doctors and teachers, 


reliding within their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


immediately into judicial confideration; or to 


delay for ſome ume, 00 how long ?) in 
| hopes 


an Dvidenc of NIE 70%. 3091 | 


hopes of their coming to themſelves, and of their 
ſpontaneous | TOE and ene their 
errors? 

ABSTRACTING from eeUlefiaſiicat! anther. 
ty and direction, every chriſtian, in his pri- 
vate capacity, is obliged to regulate his con- 
duct by the laws of the GospEL. Whatever 
others may do, it is my purpoſe to have no 
needleſs fellowſhip and converſation with a- 
theiſts and infidels, nor with their aſſociates 
and aſſiſtants, their familiars and companions; 
I mean ſuch as once profeſſed religion and 
chriſtianity, Their caſe, and that of Jews, 
Mahumetans, and heathens do differ. Theſe 
never were of the chriſtian communion, and 
their behaviour brings no reproach upon the 
chriſtian profeſſion. Our conduct therefore, 
with reſpect to them, and to atheiſts and infi- 
dels, who take upon them the name of 
chriſtians to ſerve their temporal intereſt, 
ſhould differ likeways. And this difference 
in our behaviour is ſupported with apoſtolical 
authority. 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 11. I wrote unto 
you in an epiſtle not 70 company with fornicators. 
Vet not altogether with the formcators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or 
with 1dolaters : for then muſt ye needs go out of 
this world. But now I have written unto you, 
not to keep company; if any man that is called a 


brother 


or idulater, 


* 
8 5 . 


er à railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, 
with ſuch an one, no, not to eat. For what 
bave I to do to judge them alſo that are 
without 3 


other be a 8 Toke or covetous, . or 


a 
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